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THE AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION 



TO 



THE THIRD EDITION. 



" Some of the author's friends cried, ' Lookee, gentlemoD, the man is a villain ; but it a 

Nature for all thai;* and the young critics of the age, the clerks, apprentices, &c., called u 

low, and fell a groaning." 

FiELi rNa. 
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The greater part of this Tale was originally published in a maga- 
zine. When I completed it, and put ^t forth in its present form three 
years ago, I fully expected it would be objected to on some very high 
moral grounds in some very high moral quarters. The result did not 
fail to prove the justice of my anticipations. 

I embrace the present opportunity of saying a few words in expla- 
nation of my aim and object in its production. It is in some sort a 
duty with me to do so, in gratitude to those who sympathized with 
me. and divined my purpose at the time, and who, perhaps, will not 
be sorry to have their impression confirmed under my own hand. 
It is, it seems, a very coarse and shocking circumstance, that some 
^ of the characters in these pages are chosen from the most criminal and 
^ degraded of London's population ; that Sikes is a thief, and Fagin a 
^ receiver of stolen goods ; that the boys are pick-pockets, and the girl 
'^ is a prostitute. 

*^ I confess I h» e yet to learn that a lesson of the purest good may 
-^ not be drawn from the vilest evil. I have always believed this to be 
^ a recognized and established truth, laid down by the greatest men the 
^^ world nas ever seen, constantly acted upon by the best and wisest na- 
tures, and confirmed by the reason and experience of every thinking 
mind. I saw no reason, when I wrote this book, why the very dregs 
of life, so long as their speech did not offend the ear, should not serve 
the purpose of a moral, at least as well as its froth and cream. Nor 
did I doubt that there lay festering in Saint Giles's as good materials 
towards the Truth as any flaunting in Saint James's. 

In this spirit, when I wished to show, in little Oliver, the principle 
of Good surviving through every adverse circumstance, and triumph- 
mg at last ; and when I considered among what companions I could 
try him best, having regard to that kind of men into whose hands he 
would most naturally fall ; I bethought myself of those who figure in 
\hese volumes. When I came to discuss the subject more maturely 
with myself, I saw many strong reasons for pursuing the course to 

(8) 



»r THE AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION 

which I was inclined. I had read of thieves by scores — seductiv 
lows (amiable for the most part,) faultless in dress, plump in po 
choice in horseflesh, bold in bearing, fortunate in gallantry, gre 
a song, a bottle, pack of cards or dice-box, and fit companions fo 
bravest. But I had never met (except in Hqgajivb) with the mi 
ble reality. It appeared to me that to draw a knot of such assoc 
in crime as really do exist ; to paint them in all their deformity, 
their wretchedness, in all the squalid poverty of their lives ; to 
them as they really are, for ever skulking uneasily through the 
est paths of fife, with the great, black, ghastly gallows closinff up 
prospect, turn them where they may ; it appeared to me that i 
this, would be to attempt a something which was greatly needed 
which would be a service to society. And therefore I did it, as ] 

could* 

In every book I know, where such characters are treated of f 

certain allurements and fascinations are thrown fiiround them. 

I in the Beggars' Opera, the thieves are represented as leading i 

j which is rather to be envied than otherwise, while Machsath, 

I all the captivations of command, and the devotion of the most be 

ful girl and only pure character in the piece, is as much to be adi 

< and emulated by weak behdders, as any fine gentleman in a red 

who has purchased, as Voltaire says, the rignt to command a o 

of thousand men, or so, and to afiront death at their head. Johi 

, question, whether any man will turn thief because Macheath i 

prieved, seems to me beside the matter. I ask myself, whethe: 

man will be deterred from turning thief because of his being senti 

to death, and because of the existence of Peachum and I^kit ; 

remembering the captain's roaring life, and great appearance; 

vast success, and stronff advantages, I feel assured that nobody hi 

a bent that way will twe any warning from him, or will see any 

in the play but a very flowery and pleasant road, conducting an 

ouraUe ambition, in course of time, to Tyburn Tree. 

In fact. Gay's witty satire on society had a general object, i 
made him careless of example in this respect, and gave him c 
wider, and higher aims. The same may be said of Sir Edward 
wer's admiraCde and most powerful novel of Paul Clifford, which 
not be fairly considered as having, or being intended to have 
bearing on this part of the subject, one way or other. 

What manner of life is thaf which is described in these pag 
the every-day existence of a Thief? What charms has it for tne y 
and ill-disposed, what allurements for the most jolter-headed of*^ 
piles ? Here are no canterings upon moonlit heaths, no merry-ma 
in the snuggest of all possible caverns, none of the attractions of < 
no embroicfery, no lace, no jack-boots, no crimson coats and ri 
none of the dash and freedom with which *' the road" has been, 
out of mind, invested. The cold, wet, shelterless midnight stre 
Lcmdon ; the foul and frowsy dens, where vice is closely packed 
lacks the room to turn ; the haunts of hunger and disease, the sh 
L ra^ that 8eu*eely hold together ; where are the attractions of 

^ things ? Have tiiey no lesson, and do they not whisper some 

oeymd the little-regarded warning of a moral precept ? 



TO THB THIRD EDITION. Y 

But Uiere ave people of so refined and delicate a nature, that they 
cannot bear the contemplation of these horrors. Not that they turn 
instinctively from crime ; but that criminal characters, to suit them, 
must be, like their meat, in delicate disguise. A Massaroni in green 
velvet is quite an enchanting creature ; but a Sikes in fustian is insup- 
portable. A Mrs. Massaroni, being a lady in short petticoats and a 
fancy dress, is a thing to imitate in tableaux and have in lithograph 
on pretty songs ; but a Nancy, being a creature in a cotton gown and 
cheap shawl, is not to be thought of. It is wonderful how Virtue 
turns from dirty stockings ; and how Vice, married to ribbons and a 
little gay attire, changes her name, as wedded ladies do, and beccHnes 
Romance. 

Now, as the stern and plain truth, even in the dress of this — ^in 
novels — ^much exalted race, was a part of the purpose of this book, 
I will not, for these readers, abate one hole in the Dodger's coat, or 
one scrap of curl-paper in the girl's dishevelled hair. I nave no faith 
in the delicacy which cannot bear to look upon them. I have no de 
sire to make proselytes among such people. I have no respect for 
their opinion, good or bad ; do not covet their approval ; and do not 
write for their amusement. I venture to say this without reserve ; 
for I am not aware of any writer in our language having a respect 
for himself, or held in any respect by his posterity, who ever has de- 
scended to the taste of this fastidious class. 

On the other hand, if I look for examples, and for precedents, I find 
them in the noblest range of English literature. Fielding, De Foe, 
Goldsmith, Smollett, Richardson, Mackenzie — all these for wise pur^ 
poses, and especially the two first, brought upon the scene the very 
scum and refuse of the land. Hogarth, the moralist and censor of 
his age — in whose great* works the times in which he lived, and the 
characters of every time, will never cease to be reflected — did the 
. ike, without the compromise of a hair's breadth ; with a power and 
depth of thought which belonged to few men before him, and will 
probably appertain to fewer still in time to come. Where does this 

fiant stand now in the estimation of his countrymen ? and yet, if I turn 
ack to the days in which he or any of these men flourished, I find 
the same reproach levelled against them every one, each in his turn, 
by the insects of the hour, who raised their little hum, and died, and 
were forgotten. 

Cervantes laughed Spain's chivalry away, by showing Spain its 
impossible and wild absurdity. It was my attempt, in my humble 
and far-distant sphere, to dim the false glitter surrounding something 
which really did exist, by showing it in its unattractive and repulsive 
truth. No less consulting my own taste, than the manners of the age, 
I endeavoured, while I painted it in all its fallen and degraded aspect, 
to banish from the lips of the lowest character I introduced, any ex- 
pression that could by possibility offend ; and rather to lead to the un- 
avoidable inference that its existence was of the most debased and 
vicious kind, than to prove it elaborately by words and deeds. . In 
the case of the ^rl, in particular, I kept this intention constantly in 
view. Whether it is apparent in the narrative, and how it is executed, 
I leave my readers to determine. 
1*" 



fl— ^INTRODUCTION TO THB THIJRD EDITION. 

it has been observed oS this gai, that ber deiPOti<» to the hraf 
lioiifiehFeaker does not seem natural, and it has been objected to Sih 
in the same breath-^with some inoonsistency, as I venture to thi 
-^tfaat he is surely overpdrawn, because in him th^re would appc^^ 
to be none of those redeeming traits which are objected to as ij^^ 
natural in his mistress. Of the latter objection I will merely say, tl^^ 
I fear there are in the world some insensible and callous natuipes tt^^ 
do become, at last, utterly and irredeemably bad. But whether t^^ 
be so or not, of one thii^ I am certain : that there are such men aa^ 
Sikes, who, being closely followed through the same space of time^ 
and through the suae current of circumstances, would not give, by 
one look or action of a moment, the faintest indication of a b^ter na^ 
ture. Whether every gentler human feeling is dead within such bo- 
soms, or the proper chord to strike has rusted and is hard* to find, ] 
do not know ; but that the fiict is so, I am sure. 

It is useless to discuss whether the conduct and character of the 
girl seems natural or unnatural, probable or improbable, right 0| 
wrong. It u tsub. Every man who has watched these melancho^ 
shades of life kiows it to be so. Suggested to my mind long ago- 
long bnfore I dealt in fiction-^by what I often saw and read of, ii 
actual life aroundrae, I have, for years, tracked it tlupough many prol 
ligate and noisome ways, and found it still the same. From the &ni 
introduction of that poor wretch, to her laying her bloody head upoi 
the robber's lHea3t, there is not one wcnrd exaggerated or over-wrought 
It is emphatically God'^ truth, for it is the truth He leaves in sud 
deprav^ and miserable breasts; the hope yet lingering behind; th 
last fair drop of water at the bottom of the dried-up weed-chokM 
well. It involves the best and worst shades of our common nature 
much of its ugliest hues, and something of its most beautiful ; it is i 
contradiction, an anomaly, an af^Nurent impossibility, but it is a Truth 
I am glad to have had it doubted, for in that circumstance I find i 
fluffieient. assurance that it needed to be told; 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST 

Tteatfl of the plaee where Oliver Twist was boni, 
iBd of the ciream st aDces attending his Birth. 

Amomg other paUic buildings in a cer- 
tain town which shall be nameless, is one 
which is common to most towns ^reat or 
small, to wit, a workhouse ; and in this work- 
ooose there was born on a day and date 
which I need not trouble myself to repeat, 
InaBffluch as it can be of no possible conse- 
qufeace to the reader, m this stsge of the 
business at all events, the item of mortal- 
ity whose name is prefixed to the head of 
tms chapter. For a lon^ time after he 
was ushered into this wond of sorrow and 
trouble, by the parish surgeon, it remained 
a matter of considerable doubt whether 
the child woiUd survive to bear any name 
at all; in which case it is somewhat more 
than probable tiiat these memoirs wodd 
never have appeared, or^ if they had, being 
comprised within a couple of pages, they 
would have possessed the mestimab^e 
merit of being the mpet concise and &ith- 
ful specimen of biography extant in the 
literature of any age or country. Although 
I am not disposed to maintain that uie 
Deing bom in a workhouse is in itself the 
most fortunate and enviable circumstance 
ihat can possibly befid a human being, I 
do mean to say that in this particular 
mstance it was the best thing ftr Oliver 
Twist that could by possibility have oc- 
curred. The fact is, that there was con- 
siderable difficulty in inducing Oliver to 
taJLe upon himself the office of respiration, 
— a troublesome practice, but one which 
custom has rendered necessary to our 
ea^ existence, — ^and for some time he lay 
2 



gasping on a little flock mattress, rathcf 
unequdly poised between this world and 
the next, tiie balance being decidedly in 
&vour of the hitter. Now, if during this 
brief period Oliver had been surrounded 
by careflil grandmothers, anxious aunts, 
experienced nurses, and doctors of pro- 
found wisdom, he would most inevitably 
and indubitablv have been killed in no 
time. There being nobody by, however, 
but a pajiper old woman, w1k> was ren- 
dered rather misty by an unwonted allow- 
ance of beer, and a parish surffeon who 
did such matters by contract, Oliver and 
nature fought out the point between them. 
The result was, that, lufter a few struggles, 
Oliver breathed, sneezed, and proceeded 
to advertise to the inmates of the work* 
house the fact of a new burden having 
been imposed upon the parish, by setting 
up as loud a cry as could reasonably have 
been expected from a male in&nt who had 
not been possessed of that very useful ap- 
pendage, a voice, for a much longer space 
of time than three minutes and a quarter. 

As Oliver gave this first testimony of 
the free and proper actbn of his lungs, 
the patchwork coverlet, which was care- 
lessly flung over the iron bedstead, ru8> 
tied ; the {Mile fiice of a young female was 
raised feebly fixxn the pillow ; and a fiiint 
voice imperfectly articulated the words 
** Let me see the child, and die." 

The surgeon had been sitting with his 
face turned towards the fire, giving the 
palms of his hands a warm, and a rub. 
alternately; but as the young woman 
spoke, he rose, and, advancing to th« 
bed's head, said with more kindnsss than 
might have been expected of him-— 
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''Oh, you must not talk about dying, 
yet" 

*• Lor bless her dear heart, no !" inter- 
posed the nurse, hastily depositing in her 
pocket a ffreen glass bottle, the contents 
of which me had been tasting in a comer 
with evident satis&ction. " Lor bless her 
dear heart, when she has lived as long as 
1 have, sir, and had thirteen children of 
her own, and all on *em dead except two, 
and them in the wurkus with me, she '11 
know better than to take on m that way, 
bless her dear heart ! Think what it is 
to be a mother, there's a dear young 
lamll, do." 

Apparently this consolatory perspective 
of a mother's prospects fiiiled in producing 
Its due effect The patient shook her 
head, and stretched out her hand towards 
the child. 

The surgeon deposited it in her arms. 
She imprinted her cold white lips passion- 
ately on its forehead, passed her hands 
over her face, gazed wildly round, shud- 
dered, fell back — and died. They chafed 
her breast, hands, and temples; but the 
blood had frozen for ever. They talked 
of hope and comfort They had been 
strangers too long. 

'* It's all over, Mrs. Thingummy," said 
the surgeon, at last 

^'Ah, poor dear; so it is!'! said the 

nurse, picking up the cork of the green 

bottle which had fidlen out on the pillow 

as she stooped to take up the child. ^* Poor 

' dear !" 

^' You needn't mind sending up to me, 
if the child cries, nurse," said Sie surgeon, 
putting on his gloves with great delib- 
eration. "It's very likely it wiU be 
troublesome. Give it a little gruel if it 
is." He put on his hat, and pausing by 
the bed-side on his way to the door, added, 
** She was a good looMng girl too; where 
did she come from ?" 

" She was brought here last night," re- 
plied the old woman, *' by the overseer's 
order. She was fbund lying in the street ; 
she had walked some distance, for her 
shoes were worn to pieces;. but where 
she came fix>m, or where she was going 
to, nobody knows." 

The surgeon leant over the body, and 
raised the Tell hand. " The old story," he 
said, shaking his head : " no wedding-ring, 
I see. Ah ! good night" 

The medical gentleman walked away 

to dinner* and the nurse, having once 

more applied herself to the green bottle, 

. sat down on a low chair before the fire, 

and proceeded to dress the infant. 

And what an example of the power of 



dress youn^^ Oliver Twist was ! Wrap^p^^ 
in the blanket which had hitherto foTxnef 
his only covering, he might have been Ui4 
child of a nobleman or a beggar; — 'iSi 
would have been hard for the haughtie^ 
stranger to have fixed his station in sociOi 
ty. But now he was enveloped in th< 
old calico robes, that had grown yellow id 
the same service ; he was badged .anj 
ticketed, and fell into his place at once— 
a parish child — ^the orphan of a workhouse 
— the humble, half-starved drudge — ^to be 
cufied and buffeted through the worl^i 
despised by all, and pitied by none. 

Oliver cried lustily. If he could hav« 
known that he was an orphan, left to thi 
tender mercies of churchwardens an^ 
overseers, perhaps he would have crid 
the louder. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND 

Treats of Oliver Twist's Growth, Education, 
and Board. 

For the next eight or ten months, Oli 
ver was the victim of a systematic coura 
of treachery and deception — he wa 
brought up by hand. The hungry an 
destitute situation of the in&nt orphag 
was duly reported by the workhoiw 
authorities to the parish authorities. Tli 
parish authorities inquired with dignit 
of the workhouse authorities, whethJ 
there was no female then domiciled i 
" the house" who was in a situation to in 
part to Oliver the consolation and nouk^«^ 
ishment of which he stood in need. Th^ 
workhouse authorities replied with hu« 
mility that there was not Upon this^ th^ 
parish authoritied magnanimously and hu 
manely resolved, that Oliver should be 
"farmed," or, in other words, that he 
should be despatched to a ,branch-work 
house some three miles ofi^ where twenty 
or thirty other juvenile o^nders against 
the poor-laws rolled about the floor all 
day, without the inconvenience of too 
much food, or too much clothing, under 
the parental superintendence of an elderly 
female who received the culprits at and 
for the consideration of sevenpence-hal& 
penny per small head per week. Seven^ 
pence-halfpenny's worth per week is a 
good round diet for a child ; a great deal 
may be got for sevenpcnce-halfpenny — 
quite enough to overload its stomach, and 
make it uncomfortable. The elderly fe- 
male was a woman of wisdom and expe- 
rience; she knew what was good for 
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children, and she had a ver^ accurate per- 
ception of what was good ror herself. So, 
she appropriated the greater part of the 
weekly stipend to her own use, and con- 
signed the rising parochial generation to 
even a shorter allowance than was origin- 
ally provided for them; thereby finding 
in the lowest depth a deeper still, and 
proving herself a very great experimental 
philosopher. 

Everybody knows the story of another 
experimental philosopher, who had a great 
theory about a horse being able to live 
without eating, and who demonstrated it 
so well, that he got his own horse down 
to a straw a day, and would most unques- 
tionably have rendered him a very spirited 
and rampacious animal upon nothing at 
all, if he hadn't died, just four-and-twenty 
hours before he was to have had his first 
comfortable bait of air. Unfortunately 
for the experimental philosophy of the fe- 
male to whose protecting care Oliver 
Twist was delivered over, a similar result 
usually attended the operation of her sys- 
tem ; for just at the very mconent when a 
child had contrived to exist upon the 
smallest possible portion of the weakest 
possible food, it did perversely happen in 
eight and a half cases out of ten, eitiier 
that it sickened &om want and cold, or 
fell into the fire from neglect, or got 
smothered by accident; in any one of 
which cases, the miserable little bein^ 
was usually summoned into another world, 
and there gathered to the &,thers which 
it had never known in this. 

Occasionally, when there was some 
more than usually interesting inquest 
upon a parish child who had been over- 
looked in tuminsr up a bedstead, or inad- 
vertently scalded to death when there 
happened to be a washing, (though the 
latter accident was very scarce, — any- 
thing approaching to a washing bein^ of 
rare occurrence m the farm,) the jury 
would take it into their heads to ask trou- 
blesome questions, or the parishioners 
\ would rebelliously aflix their signatures 
to a remonstrance : but these impertinen- 
ces were speedily checked by the evi- 
dence of the surgeon, and the testimony- 
of the beadle ; the former of whom had 
always opened the body, and found no- 
thing inside (which was very probable 
indeed), and the latter of whom invaria- 
bly swore whatever the parish wanted, 
which was very self-devotional. Besides, 
the board made periodical pilgrimages to 
the farm, and always sent the beadle the 
day before, to say they were coining. The 
children were neat and clean to behold. 



w*hen they went ; and what more would 
the people have 1 

It cannot be expected that this system 
of farming would produce any verv ex- 
traordinary or luxuriant crop. Oliver 
Twist's eighth birth-day ^nd him a pale, 
thin child, somewhat diminutive in sto^ 
ture, and decidedly small in circumfer- 
ence. But nature or inheritance hod im- 
planted a good sturdy spirit in Oliver's 
breast; it had plenty of room to expand, 
thanks to the spare diet of the establish- 
ment; and perhaps to this circumstance 
may be attributed his having any eighth 
birm-day at all. Be this as it may, how- 
ever it was his eighth birth-day; and he 
was keeping it in the coal-cellar with a 
select party of two other young gentle- 
men, who, after participating with him in 
a sound threshing, had been locked up 
therein, fox atrociously presuming to b« 
hungry, when Mrs. Mann, the good lady 
of £e house, was unexpectedly startled 
by the apparition of Mr. Bumble the bea- 
dle, strivmg to undo the wicket of the 
garden-gate. 

^' Go(3ness gracious ! is that you, Mr. 
Bumble, sir?" said Mrs. Mann, thrusting 
her head out of the window in well-afiTect- 
ed ecstacies of joy. ^* (Susan, take Oli- 
ver and them two brats up stairs, and 
wash 'em directly.) — My heart alive' 
Mr. Bumble, how glad I am to see you 
sure-ly !" 

Now Mr. Bumble was a fat man, and a 
choleric one; so» instead of responding to 
this open-hearted salutation in a kindred 
spirit, he gave the little wicket a tremen- 
dous shake, and then bestowed upon it a 
kick, which could have emanated fix>m no 
leg but a beadle's. 

*' Lor, onlv think," said Mrs. Mann, run- 
ning out, — lot the three boys had been re- 
moved by this time, — ^** only think of that ! 
That I should hove forgotten that the gate 
was bolted on the inside, on account of 
them dear children ! - Walk in, sir ; walk 
in, pray, Mr. Bumble ; do, sir." 

Although this invitation was accompa- 
nied with a curtsey that might have sofU 
ened the heart of a churchwarden, it by 
no means mollified the beadle. 

*^ Do you think this respectful or proper 
conduct, Mrs. Mann," inquired Mr. Bum- 
ble, grasping his cane, — ''to keep the 
parish officers a-waiting at your garden 
gate, when they come here on porochial 
busii^ess connected with the porochial or- 
phans? Are you aware, Mrs. Mann, that 
you are, as I may say, a porochial dele- 
gate, and a stipendiary 1" 

'' I'm sure, Mr. Bumble, that I was oiiiy 
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MidUiig one or two of the dear children 
as is 80 fond ofyou, that it was yoo aFcom- 
^,** replied Hra. Mann with great hn- 
muitf. 

Mr.BamUe had a great idea of his 
oratorical powers and his importance. He 
had displayed the one, and vmdicated the 
other. He relaxed. 

** Well, well, Mra. Mann,^ he replied 
in a calmer tone; ** it may he as yon say ; 
it may he. Lead the way in, Mrs. Mann ; 
&r I come on husiness, and have got some- 
thing to say.** 

]M&8.Mann ushered the beadle into a 
Braall parloor with a hrick floor, placed a 
scat fer him, and officioosly deposited his 
cocked hat and cane on the table before 
him. Mr. Bumble wiped from his fore^ 
head the perspiration which his walk had 
cli^endered, glanced complacently at the 
cocked hat, and smiled. Yes, he smiled ; 
beadles are hut men, and Mr. Bumble 
Mniled. 

** Now don*t you be oflfended at what 
i*m a-going to say," ohseTved Mrs. Mann 
with captivating sweetness. ^ YonVehad 
a lon^ walk, you know, or I wouldn*t'men- 
ti(Hi it Now win you take a little drop 
of something, Mr. Bumble V' 

•*Not a orop— not a drop," said Mr. 
Bumble, waving his right han^ in a dig- 
nified, hot Still placid manner. 

^l think you will," said Mrs. Mann, 
who had noticed the tone of the refusal, 
imd the ^estmre that had accompanied it 
M Just a leetle dronx with a little cold war 
ter, and a himp or sugar.** 

Mr. Bumble cough^. 

*^Now, just a little drop,** said Mrs. 
MannpersoBsiVelJr. 

** What is it ?** inquired the beadle. 

** Why it ^B wto: 1 'm obliged to keep a 
little of m the Irmse, to put m the blessed 
infants* ]>affy whcfn th^ ain't well, Mr. 
Bumble,** relied Mrs. Mann as she open- 
ed a corner cupboard, and took down a 
faotUe and glass. •• It *s gin.^ 

*'Do you ffite the children Bafljr, 
Mm. Mann 1** mqaired Bumble, following' 
with his eyes the interesting process m 
miidns. 

** An, bl0ln *eni, that I do, dear as it is,** 
re^^ the nurse. **I Wouldn't see *em 
imfl^r hefbre my eyes, you know, shr.** 

**No,** said Mr. Bumble approvingly ; 
^'no, yon could not You are a humane 
Ionian, Mn. Mann.**— ^Here sheset down 
the glass.)—** I shall taxe an early oppor* 
tuity of mentioiiing it to the board, Mrs. 
Mann.**"— (He drew it towards him.V— 
*You feel as a iliother, Mrs.Maun.^— • 
'lie Btbtod the gin and water.)— >* I— >I 



drink your health with cheerfulness. Mis. 
Mann ;" — and he swallowed half of it 

**And now about business,** said tlie 
beadle, taking out a leathern pocketrbook. 
•*The child &at was halfbantised, Oliver 
Twist, is eight years old tooay.** 

** Bless him r* interposed Mrs. Mann, 
inflaming her left eye with the comer of 
her aprcMi. 

**And notwithstanding an ofihred re- 
ward of ten pound, which was afterwards 
increased to twenty pound, — ^notwithstand- 
ing the most superlative, and, I may say, 
supemat*ral exertions on the part of thu 
parish,** said Bumble, **we have never 
been able to discover who is his &ther, or 
what is his mother's settlement, name, or 
condition.** 

Mrs. Marni raised her hands in astonish* 
ment ; but added, after a m<Hnent*s reflec- 
tion, **How comes he to have any name 
at all, then r* 

The beadle drew himself up with great 
pride, and said, ** I inweUted it** 

" You, Mr. Bumble !** 

** I, Mrs. Mann. We name oar found- 
lin*s in alphabetical order. The last was 
a S,— ^Swubble : I named him. This was 
aT, — ^Twist: I named him. The next 
one as comes wiU be Unwin, and the next 
Vilkins. I have Mt names ready made to 
the end of the alphabet, ind all the way 
through it again, when we come to Z.** 

** Why, you *re quite a literary charao 
ter, sir r* said Mrs. Mann. 

««Well, well," said the beadle, evi 
dently gratified with the compliment f 
**pernaps I may be ; peihaps I may Im\ 
Mts.Mann.^ He finished the gin and 
water, and added, ** Olivefr heing now too 
old to remain here, the Board have deter^ 
mined to have him hack into the house ; 
and I have come out myself to take him 
there,— -BO let me see him at once.** 

**rU fetch him directly,'* said Mr« 
Mann, leavmg the room for that purpose. 
And Oliver having by this time had as 
much of the outer coat of dirt which en- 
crusted his face and hands removed as 
could be scrubbed off in one washing, was 
led into the room by his benevolent pro- 
tectress. 

**Make a bow to the gentleman, Oh« 
ver,** said ^rs. Mann. 

Oliver made a bow, which was divided ! 
between the beadle on the chair and tliei 
cocked hat on the table. ^ 

••Will you go along with me, Oliver?*^ 
said Mr. Bumble in a majestic voice. 

Oliver was about to say that he would^ 
go along with anybody with great readi*; 
ness, When, glancing upwards, he canghtj 
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nght of Mrs. Mann, who had got behind 
the beadle's chair, and was ahakingf her 
fist at him with a furious countenance. 
He took the hint at once, for the fist had 
been too oflen impressed upon his body 
not to be deeply impressed upon his recol- 
ection. 

M Will 8ke go with mel" inquired poor 
Oliver. 

*< No, die can't,*' replied Mr. Bumble ; 
but she'll come and see you, sometimes." 

This was no very great consolation to 
the child ; but, young atf he was, he had 
sense enough to make a feint of feeling 
great regret at going away. It was no 
very difficult matter fer the boy to call 
the tears into his eyes. Hunger and re- 
cent ill-usage are great assistants if you 
want to cry ; and Oliver cried very na- 
turally inde^. Mrs. Mann ffave him a 
thousand embraces, and, what Oliver 
wanted a great deal more, a piece of bread 
and butter, leeit he should seem too hun- 
gry when he got to the workhouse. With 
uie Gdice of bread in his hand, and the 
little brown-cloth parish cap upon his 
head, Oliver was tnen led away by Mr. 
Bumble from the wretched home where 
one kind word or look had never lighted 
the gloom of his in&nt years. And yet 
he burst into an agony of childish gnef 
as the cottag^gate closed after him. 
Wretched as were the little companions 
in misery he was leaving behind, they 
were the aoly friends he had ever known ; 
and a sense of his loneliness in the great 
wide world sank into the child's heart fer 
the first time* 

Mr. Bumble walked on with has strides; 
and little Oliver, firml}[ grasping his ^Id- 
laced cufi^ trotted beside hun, iaquiring 
at the end of every quarter of a mile 
whether they were "nearly there," to 
which interrogations Mr. Bumble return- 
ed very brief and snappish replies; for 
the temporary blandness whicn gin and 
water awakens in some bosoms had by 
this time evaporated, and he was once 
again a beadle. 

Oliver had not been within the walls of 
the workhouse a ouarter of an hour, and 
had scarcely completed the demolition of 
a second slice of bread, when Mr. Bumble, 
who had handed him over to the care of 
an old woman, returned, and, telling him 
it was a board night, informed him that 
the board had said he was to appear be/ 
fore it Jbrthwith. V^ 

Not havmg a very cle^ly defined notion 
what a live board was, Oliver was rather 
astounded by this intelligence, and was not 
quite certain whether he ought to laugh 



or cry. He had no time to think about 
the matter, however ; for Mr. Bumble gave 
him a tap on the head with his cane to 
wake him up, and another on his back to 
make him lively, and, bidding him follow, 
conducted him into a large whitewashed 
room, where eight or ten fat gentlemen 
were sitting round a table, at the top of 
which, seat^ in an arm-chair rather higher 
than the rest, was a particularly fat gen- 
tleman with a very round, red race. 

'< Bow to the board," said Bumble. Oli- 
ver brushed away two or three tears that 
were lingering in his eyes, and seeing no 
board but the table, fortunately bowd to 
that 

"What's your^name, boyi" tfaid the 
gentleman in the high chair. 

Oliver was frightened at the sight of 
so many gentlemen, which made him 
tremble : and the beadle gave him another 
tap behind, which made him cry ; and 
these two causes made him answer in a 
very low and hesitating voice ; whereupon 
a gentleman in a white waistcoat said he 
was a feol, which was a capital way of 
raising his spirit, and putting him quite at 
his ease. 

" Boy," said the gentleman in the hi^h 
chair; "listen to me. You know you're 
an orphan, I suppose ?" 

« What's that, sir]" inquired poor Oli 
vcr. 

" The boy is a fool — ^I thought he was,' 
said the gentleman in the white waistcoat, 
in a very decided tone. If one member 
of a class be blessed with an intuitive per- 
ception of others of the same race, the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat was un- 
questionably well qualified to pronounce 
an opinion on the matter. 

" Hush !" said the gentleman who had 
spoken first "You £iow you've got no 
father or mother, and that you are bvought 
up by the parish, don't you 1" 

" Yes, sur," replied Oliver, weepmg bit- 
terly. 

"What are you crying fori" inquired 
the gentleman m the white waistcoat ; and 
to he sure it was very extraordinary 
What could he be crying for? 

"I hope you say your prayers even 
ni^ht," said another gentleman in a gruff 
voice, " and pray for the people who feed 
you, and take care of you, like a Chris- 
tian." 

" Yes, sir," stammered the boy. The 
gentleman who spoke last was uncon^ 
scioBsly rif ht It would have been very 
like a Chrmian, and a marvellously good 
Christian, too, if Oliver had prayed ibi 
the people who fed and took care of htm 
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But he hadn't, because nobody had taught 
Dim. 

** Well you have come here to be edu- 
cated, and taught a useful trade,'* said 
the red-faced gentleman in the high chair. 

" So you'll begin to pick oakum to-mor- 
row morning at six o'clock," added the 
surly one in the white waistcoat 

For the combination of both these bless- 
ings in the one simple process of picking 
OoSum, Oliver bowed low by the direction 
of the beadle, and was then hurried away 
to a large ward, where, on a rough hard 
bed, he sobbed himself to sleep. What a 
noble illustration of the tender laws of this 
ikvoured country I they let the paupers go 
to sleep ! 

Poor Oliver ! he little thought, as he lay 
(Ueeping in happy unconsciousness of all 
around him, ^t the board had that very 
day arrived at a decision which would ex- 
ercise the most material influence over all 
his future fortunes. But they had. And 
this was it : — 

The members of this board were very 
sage, deep, philosophical men ; and when 
tliey came to turn their attention to the 
workhouse, they found out at once, what 
ordinary folks would never have discover- 
ed, — the poor people liked it ! It was a 
regular place of public entertainment for 
the poorer classes, — a tavern where there 
was nothing to pay, — a public breakfast, 
fiinner, tea, and supper, all the year round, 
- a brick and mortar elysium, where it 
vaa all play and no work. ^ Oho !" said 
Jie board, looking very knowmg; "we 
are the fellows to set this to rights; we'll 
stop it all in no time." So they establish- 
ed the rule, that all poor people should 
have the alternative (ror they would com- 
pel nobody, not the^,) of being starved by 
a gradual process in the house, or by a 
quick one out of it With this view, they 
contracted with the water-works to lay on 
an unlimited supply of water, and with a 
corn-factor to supply periodically small 
quantities of oatmeal; and issued three 
meals of thin gruel a-day, with an onion 
twice a week, and half a roll on Sundays. 
They made a great many other wise and 
humane regulations having reference to 
the ladies, wnich it is not necessary to 
repeat ; kindly undertook 'to divorce poor 
married people, in consequence of the 
great expense of a suit in Doctors' Com- 
mons ; and, instead of compelling a man 
to support his family as they had thereto- 
fore done, took his fiimily away from him, 
and made him a bachelor ! There is no 
^joUing how many applicants for relief un- 
'hiT tha>} last two be&^ would not have 



started up in all classes of society, if H 
had not been coupled with the workhouse. 
But they were long-headed men, and they 
had provided for this difficulty. The re- 
lief was inseparable from the worklrause 
and the gruel ; and that frightened people. 

For the first thrive monSis after Oliver 
Twist was removed, the system was in 
full operation. It was rather expensive 
at first, in consequeice of the increase in 
the'undertaker's bill, and the necessity of 
takmg in the clothes of all the paupers, 
which fluttered loose, y on their wasted, 
shrunken forms, aflei a week or two's 
gruel. But the number of workhouse in- 
mates got thiir, as well as the paupers; 
and the board were in ecstasies. The 
room in which the boys were fed, was a 
large stone hall, with a Ct^per at one end, 
out of which the master, dressed in an 
apron for the purpose, and assisted by one 
or two women, lauled the gruel at meal 
times; of which composition each boy 
had one porringer, and no loore, — except 
on festive occasions, and then he had two 
ounces and a quarter of Isread besides. 
The bowls never wanted washing — the 
boys polished them with then spoons, till 
they shone again; and when they had 
performed this operation (which never took 
very long, the spoons beii^ nearly as large 
as the lx)wls), they woiiKl sit staring at 
the copper with such eager eyes, as if 
they could devour the very bricks itf which 
it was composed; employing themselves 
meanwhile in suckmg their fingers most 
assiduously, with the view of catching up 
any stray splashes of gruel that mig^ 
have been cast thereon. Boys have ?ene> 
rally excellent appetites: Oliver Twist 
and his companions sufiered the tort ores 
of slow starvaticm for three months; at 
last they got so voracious and wild w ith 
hunger, t^t one boy, who was tall for his 
ag^e, and hadn't been used to that sort \^f 
thing, (for his father had kept a small 
coolrs shop,) hinted darkly to his compa- 
nions, that unless he had another basin of 
gruel per diem, he was afi^d he should 
some night eat the boy who slept next him, 
who happened to be a weakly youth of 
tender age. He had a wild, hungry eye, 
and they implicitly believed him. A coun- 
cil was held ; lots were cast who should 
walk up to the master after supper tha 
evening, and ask for more ; and it fell to 
Oliver Twist 

The evening arrived: the boys took 
their places ; the master, in his cook's iini- 
form, stationed himself at the copper ; his 
pauper assistants ranged themselveb be- 
nind him ; the gruel was served out, huJ 
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a long grace was said over the short com 
mons. The gruel disappeared, and th^ 
boys whisper^ to each other and winked 
at Oliver, while his next neighbours 
nudged bun. Child as he was, ne was 
desperate with hunger, and reckless with 
oiisery. He rose from the table, and, ad- 
vancing, basin and spoon in hand, to the 
master, said, somewhat alarmed at his 
own temerity — 

" Pleasoi^sir, I want some more." 

The master was a fiit, healthy man, but 
he turned very pale. He gazed in stupi- 
fied astonishment on the small rebel for 
some seccxids, and then clung for support 
to the copper. The assistants were para- 
lysed with wonder, and the boys with fear. 

^^ What !" said the master at length, in 
a famt voice. 

" Please, sir," replied Oliver, " I want 
some more." 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver's 
head with the ladle, pinioned him in his 
arms, and shrieked aloud for the beadle. 

The board were sitting in solenm con- 
clave, when Mr. Bumble rushed into the 
room in great excitement, and addressmg 
the gentleman in th^ Uiah chair, said, — 

** Mr. Limbkins, i Deg your pardon, sir ; 
— Oliver Twist has asked for more." 
There was a general start. Horror was 
depicted on every countenance. 

'* For more .'" said Mr. Limbkins. 
*' Compose yourself Bumble, and answer 
me distinctly. Do I understand that he 
asked for more, after he had eaten the sup- 
per allotted by the dietary ?" 

" He did, sir," replied Bumble. 

" That boy will be hung," said the gen- 
tleman in the white waistcoat ; '< I know 
that boy will be hung." 

Nobody controverted the prophetic gen- 
tleman's opinion. An animated discussion 
took place. Oliver was ordered into in- 
stant confinement; and a bill was next 
rooming pasted on the outside of the gate, 
ofiTering a reward of five pounds to any- 
body who would take Oliver Twist off the 
hands of the parish : in other words, five 
pounds and Oliver Twist were of^red to 
any man or woman who wanted an ap- 
prentice to any trade, business, or calling. 

"I never was more convinced of any- 
thing in my life," said the gentleman in 
the white waistcoat, as he knocked at the 
gate and read the bill next morning, — ** I 
never was more convinced of anything in 
my lifo, than I am that that boy will come 
to be hung." 

As 1 propose to show in the sequel whe- 
ther the white-waistcoated gentleman was 
vight or not, I should perhaps mar the in- 



terest of this narrative, (soppoeing it to 
possess any at all,) if I ventured to hint 
just yet, whether ihe life of Oliver Twist 
will be a long or a short piece of biogra- 
phy. 
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CUAFTER THE THIRD 

Relates bow Oliver was very near getting a plaoe. 
wbich would not have been a sinecure. 

For a week after the commission of the 
impious and pro&ne offence of asking for 
more, Oliver remained a close prisoner in 
the dark and solitary room to which he 
had been consigned by the wisdom and 
mercy of the board. It appears, at first 
sight, not unreasonable to suppose, that, 
if he had entertained a bec(»ning feeling 
of respect for the prediction of the gentle- 
man in the white waistooat, he would 
have established that sage individual's 
prophetic character, once and for ever, by 
tying one end of his pocket-handkerchief 
to a nook in the wall, and attaching him- 
self to the other. To the performance o^* 
this feat, however, there was one obstacle, 
namely, that pocketrhandkerchiefs being 
decided articles of luxury, had been, for 
all fiiture times and ages, rem^vcid firom 
the noses of paupers by the express ordei 
of the board in council assembled, solemnly 
given and pronounced under their hands 
and seals. There was a still greater 
obstacle in Oliver's youth and childisb- 
neus. He only cried bitterly all day ; and 
when the long, dismal night came on, he 
spread his little hands before his eyes to 
shut out the darkness, and crouching in 
the comer, tried to sleep, ever and anon 
waking with a start and tremble, and 
drawing himself closer and closer to the 
wall, as if to feel even its cold hard sur* 
&ce were a protection in the gloom and 
loneliness which surrounded him. 

Let it not be supposed by the enemies 
of '* the system," that, during the period 
of his solitary incarceration, Oliver waa 
denied the benefit of exercise, the plear 
sure of society, or the advantages df reli- 
gious consolation. As for exercise, it was 
nice cold weather, and he was allowed to 
perform his ablutions every morning under 
the pump, in a stone yard, in the presence 
of Mr. Bumble, who prevented his catoh- 
ing cold, and caused a tingling sensation 
to pervade his frame, by repeated applies 
tions of the cane ; as for society, he wa^if 
carried every other day into the hall 
where the boys dined, and there sociably 
flogged as a public warning and exampli^ 
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and, so far from beuig denied the advan- 
tages of reliffioas consolation, he was 
kicked into me same apartment every 
evening at prayer-time, and there permit- 
ted to listen to, and console his paind with, 
a general supplication of the boys, con- 
taining a special clause therein mserted 
by the authority of the board, in which 
they entreated to be made good, virtuous, 
contented, and obedient, and to be guarded 
froDii the sins and vices of Oliver Twist, 
whom the supplication distinctly set forth 
to be under the exclusive patronage and 
protection of the powers of wickedness, 
and an article direct firom the manu&ctory 
of the devil himself. 

It chanced one morning, while Oliver's 
affiiirs were in this auspicious and com- 
fortable state, that Mr. Gamfield, chim- 
ney-sweeper, was wending his way adown 
the High-street, deeply cogitating in his 
mind, his ways and means of paying cer- 
tain arrears of rent, for which his land- 
lord had become rather pressing. Mr. 
Gamfield's most sanguine calcuktion of 
funds could not raise them within full five 
lounds of the desired amount ; and, in a 
pecies of arithmetical desperation, he 
was alternately cudgelling his brains and 
Iiis donkey, when, passing the workhouse, 
his eyes encountered the bill on the gate. 

" Woo !" said Mr. Gamfield to the don- 
key. 

The donkey was in a state of pofound 
abstraction, — ^wondering, probably, whe- 
ther he was destined to be regaled with a 
cabbage-stalk or two, when he had dis- 
posed of the two sacks of soot with which 
the little cart was laden ; so, without no- 
ticing the word of command, he jogged 
onwards. 

Mr.' Gamfield growled a fierce impreca- 
tion on the donkey generally, but more 
particularly on his eyes; and running 
after him, bestowed a blow on his head 
which would inevitably have beaten in 
any skull but a donkey's ; then, catching 
hold of the bridle, he gave his jaw a sharp 
wrench, by way of gentle reminder that 
he was not his ovm master; and, having 
by these means turned him round, he gave 
him another blow on the head, just to stun 
him until he came back again ; and, hav- 
ing done so, walked to the gate to read 
the bill. 

The gentleman with the white waist- 
cost was standing at the gate with his 
hands behind him, after having delivered 
himself of some profound sentiments in 
the board-room. Having witnessed the 
little dispute between Mr. Gamfield and 
*.be donkey, he smiled joyously when that 



person came up to read the bOl, for he 
saw at once that Mr. Gamfield was just 
exactly the sort of master Oliver Twist 
wanted. Mr. Gamfield smiled, too, as he 
^rused the document, for five pounds was 
just the sum he had been wishing for ; 
and, as to the boy with which it was en- 
cumbered, Mr. Gamfield, knowing what 
the dietary, of the worldiouse was, well 
knew he would be a nice small pattern, 
just the very thing for register stoves. 
So he spelt tiie bill through again, from 
beginning to end ; and then, touching his 
fur cap in token of humility, accosted the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat 

"This here boy, sir, wot the parish 
wants to 'prentis," said Mr. Gamfield. 

" Yes, my man," said the gentleman in 
the white waistcoat, with a condescend- 
ing smile, " what of him 1" 

" If the parish vould like him to learn 
a light, pleasant trade, in a good 'specta- 
ble ehimbley-sweepin bisness," said Mr. 
Gamfield, " I wants a 'prentis, and I 'm 
ready to take him." 

"Walk in," said the gentleman with 
the white waistcoat And Mr. Gamfield 
having lingered behind, to give the don 
key another blow on the head, and an^hei 
wrench of the jaw as a caution not to rui 
away in his absence, followed the gentle- 
man in the white waistcoat, into the roou 
where Oliver had first seen him. 

"It's a nasty trade," said Mr. Limb- 
kins, when Gamfield had again stated hi» 
Wish. 

" Young boys have been smothered in 
chimneys, berore now," said another gen 
tleman. 

" That's acause they damped the etrsM 
afore they lit it in the chimbley to make 
'em come down again," said Gamfield ; 
"that's all smoke, and no blaze; vereaa 
smoke ain't o' no use at all in makin' a boy 
come down ; it only sinds him to sleep, 
and that's wot he likes. Boys is wei^ 
obstinit, and wery lazy, gen'lm'n, and 
there 's nothink like a good hot blaze to 
make 'em come down viUi a run; it's 
humane too, gen'lm'n, acause, even if 
they've stuck in the chimbley, roastin' 
their feet makes 'em struggle to hextri- 
cate theirselves." 

The gentleman in the white waistcoat 
appear^ very much amused with this ex- 
planaticHi; but his mirth was speedily 
checked by a look from Mr. Limbkins, 
The board then proceeded to converse 
among themselves for a few minutes ; but 
in so low a tone that the words " saving 
of expenditure," " look well in the ac- 
counts," "have a printed report publish- 
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ed," were alone audible : and they only 
chanced to be heard on account of their 
beJK'Very frequently repeated with great 
en^hasis. 

t length the whispering ceased, and 
members of the board having resumed 
eir seats, and their solemnity, Mr. Limb- 
idns said, 

" We have considered jrour proposition, 

d we don't approve of it" 
V** Not at all," said the gentleman in the 
hite.waistcoat 

" Decidedly not," added the other men> 
befs. 

jAs Mr. Gamfield did happen to labour 
under the slight imputation of having 
bruised three or four boys to death, a£ 
ready, it occurred to him that the board 
had perhaps, in some unaccountable freak, 
taken it into their heads that this ex- 
traneous circumstance ought to influence 
their proceedings. It was very unlike 
their general mode of doing business, if 
they had ; but still, as he had no particu- 
lar wish to revive the rumour, he twisted 
his cap in his hands, and walked slowly 
from the taUe. 

" So you won't let me have him, gen'l- 
men," said Mr. Gamfield, pausing near the 
door.* 

" No," replied Mr. Limbkins ; " at least, 
as it's a nasty business, we think you 
ought to take something less than the pre- 
mium we offered." ' 

Mr. Gamfield's countenance brightened, 
as with a quick step he returned to the 
table, and said, 

" What '11 you give, gen'lmen 1 Come, 
don't be too l^d on a poor man. What '11 
you give 1" 

"I should say three pound ten was 
plenty," said Mr. Limbkins. 

"Ten shillings too much," said the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat 

"Come," said Gamfield; "say fi)ur 
pound, gen'lmen. Say four pound, and 
you 've got rid of him for good and all. 
There !" 

" Three pound ten," repeated Mr. Limb- 
kms, firmly. 

" Come, I '11 split the difference, gen'l- 
men," urged Gamfield. "Three pound 
fifteen." 

" Not a farthing more," was the firm 
reply of Mr. Limbkins. 

" You 're desp'rate hard upon me, gen'l- 
men," said Gamfield, wavering. 

" Pooh ! pooh ! nonsense !" said the gen- 
tleman in the white waistcoat "He'd 
be cheap with nothing at all, as a pre- 
mium. Take him, you silly fellow ! He 's 
just the boy for you. He wants the stick 



now and then ; 'it '11 do him good , ind his 
board needn't come very expensive, fot 
he hasn't been overfed since he was bom. 
Ha! ha! ha!" 

Mr. Gamfield gave an arch look at the 
faces round the table, and, observing a 
smile on all of them, gradually broke mto 
a smile himself. The bargiun was made, 
and Mr. Bumble was at once instructed 
that Oliver Twist and his indentures were 
to be conveyed before the magistrate for 
signature and approval, that very aftef^ 
noon. 

In pursuance of this determination, little 
Oliver, to his excessive astonishment, was 
released from bondage, and ordered to pot 
himself into a clean shirt He had haidly 
achieved this very unusual gjrmnastic per- 
formance, when Mr. Bumble brought h'ra 
with his own hands, a basin of gruel, and 
the holiday allowance of two ounces and 
a quarter of bread ; at sight of which Oli- 
ver began to cry very piteously, thinking, 
not unnaturally, that the board must have 
determined to kill him for some useful 
purpose, or they never would have begun 
to fiitten him up in this way. 

" Don't make your eyes red. Oliver, but 
eat your food, and be thankfiil," said Mr. 
Bumble, in a tone of impressive pomposity. 
" You 're argoing to be made a 'prentice 
of, Oliver." 

" A 'prentice, sir !" said the child, trem- 
bling. 

"Yes, Oliver," said Mr. Bumble. "The 
kind and blessed gentlemen which is so 
many parents to you, Oliver, when you 
have none of your own, are a-going to 
'prentice you, and to set you up in life, 
and make a man of you, although the ex- 
pense to the parish is three pound ten ! — 
three pound ten, Oliver! — seventy shil- 
lin's !— one hundred and forty sixpences ! 
— and all for a naughty orphan which 
nobody can love." 

As Mr. Bumble paused to take breath 
after delivering this address, in an awful 
voice, the tears rolled down the poor 
child's face, and he sobbed bitterly. 

" Come," said Mr. Bumble, somewhat 
less pcxnpously ; for it was gratifying to 
his feelincfs to observe the e%ct nis elo- 
quence had produced. " Come, OliveCf '* 
wipe your eyes with the cufis of yoof 
jacket, and don't cry into y*ur gguel; 
that's a very foolish action, OliveK** It 
certainly was, for there was quite enough 
water in it already. 

On their way to the magistrate's, Mr. 
Bumble instructed Oliver that all he would 
have to do, would be to look very happy, 
and say, when the gentleman asked l»m» 
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if he wanted to be apprenticed, that he 
should like it very much indeed ; both of 
which injunctions Oliver promised to obey, 
the more readily as Mr. Bumble threw m 
a gentle hint, that if he failed in either 
particular, there was no tellingf what 
would be done to him. When they ar- 
rived at the office, he was shut up in a 
little room by himself, and admonished by 
Mr. Bumble to stay there, until he came 
back to fetch him. 

There the boy remained with a palpi- 
tating heart for half an hour, at the expi- 
ration of which time Mr. Bumble thrust 
in his head, unadorned with the cocked 
hat, and said aloud, 

"Now, Oliver, my dear, come to the 
gentleman." As Mr. Bumble said this. 
Be put on a grim and threatening look, 
and added in a low voice, " Mind what I 
told you, you young rascal." 

Oliver stared innocently in Mr Bum- 
ble's face at this somewhat contradictory 
style of address ; but that gentleman pre- 
vented his offering any remark thereupon, 
by leading him at once- into an adjoining 
room, the door of which was open. It 
was a larffe room with a great window ; 
and behind a desk sat two old gentlemen 
with powdered heads, one of whom was 
reading the newspaper, while the other 
was perusing, with the aid of a pair of 
tortoise-shell spectacles, a small piece of 
parchment which lay before him. Mr. 
Limbkins was standmg in front of the 
desk, on one side; and Mr. Gamfield, 
with a partially washed face, on the other ; 
while two or three bluff-looking men in 
top-boots were lounging about. 

The old gentleman with the spectacles 
gradually dozed off, over the little bit of 
parchment ; and there was'a short pause 
after Oliver had been stationed by Mr. 
Bumble in front of the desk. 

" This is the boy, your worship," said 
Mr. Bumble. 

The old gentleman who was readmg 
the newspaper raised his head for a mo- 
ment, and pulled the other old gentleman 
by the sleeve, whereupon Uie last^men- 
uoned old gentleman woke up. 

" Oh, is this the boy V said the old gen- 
tleman. 

« This is him, sir," replied Mr. Bumble. 
'• Bow to the magistrate, my dear." 

Oliver roused himself, and made his 
best obeisance. He had been wondering, 
with his eyes fixed on the magistrate's 
powder, whether all boards were bom with 
that white stuff on their heads, and 
were boards from thenceforth, on that 
account 



" Well," said the old geatleman, •* I sup- 
pose he 's fond of chimney-sweeping J" 

" He dotes on it, your worship," replied 
Bumble, giving Oliver a sly pinch, to i^i- 
mate that he had better not say he did?t. 

"And he will be a sweep, will hel" 
inquired the old gentleman. 

" If we was to bind him to any other 
trade to-morrow, he'd nm away simultar 
neously^ your worship," replied Bumble, 

" And this man that 's to be his master^ 
— you, sir, — you'll treat him well, an^ 
feed him, and do all that sort of thing,—- 
will you 1" said the old gentleman. 

" When 1 says I will, I means I will," 
replied Mr. Gamfield doggedly. 

" You 're a rough speSier, my friend, 
but you look an honest, open-hearted man," 
said the old gentleman, turning his spec- 
tacles in the direction of the candidate for 
Oliver's premium, whose villanous coun- 
tenance was a regular stamped receipt for 
cruelty. But the magistrate was half 
blind, and half childish, so he couldn't 
reasonably be expected to discern what 
other people did. 

" I hope I am, sir," said Mr. Gamfield 
with an ugly leer. 

" I have no doubt you are, my fi;iend," 
replied the old gentleman, fixing his spec- 
tacles more firmly on his nose, and look- 
ing about him for the inkstand. 

It was the critical moment of Oliver's 
fate. If the inkstand had been where the 
old gentleman thought it was, he would 
have dipped his pen into it and signed the 
indentures, and Oliver would have been 
straightway hurried off. But, as it chanced 
to be immediately under his nose, it fol- 
lowed as a matter of course that he looked 
all over his desk for it, without finding it ; 
and happening in the course of his search 
to look straight before him, his gaze en- 
countered the pale and terrified face of 
Oliver Twist, who, despite of all the ad- 
monitory looks and pinches of Bumble, 
was regardmg the very repulsive counte- 
nance of his future master with a mingled 
expression of horror and fear, too palpable 
to be mistaken even by a half^blind magis- 
trate. 

The old gentleman stopped, laid down 
his pen, and looked from Oliver to Mr. 
Limbkins, who attempted to take snuff 
with a cheerful and unconcerned aspect. 

"My boy," said the old gentleman, 
leaning over the desk. Oliver started at 
the sound, — ^he might be excused for doing 
so, for the words Avere kindly said, anr 
strange sounds frighten one. He trembled 
violently, and burst into tears. 

" My boy," said the old gentleman, 
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* you look pale and alarmed. What is the 
matter 1" 

" Stand a little away from him, bt^adle," 
flaid the other magistrate, laying aside th«^ 
paper, and leaning forward with an ex- 
pression of some mterest "Now, boy, 
tell us what's the matter : don't be a&aid." 

Oliver fell on his knees, and, clasping 
his hands together, prayed that they would 
order him ^k to the dark room, — that 
they would starve him — ^beat him — ^kill 
him if they pleased — ^rather than send hira 
away with that dreadfiil man. 

" Well !" said Mr. Bumble, raising his 
hands and eyes with most impressive so- 
lemnity, — " Well ! of all the artful and 
designmg orphans that ever I see, Oliver, 
you are one of the most bare-facedest" 

^Hold your tongue, beadle," said the 
second old gentleman, when Mr. Bumble 
had given vent to this compound adjective. 

"f beg your worship's pardon," said 
Mr. Bumble, incredulous of his having 
heard/apght, — ^*f did your worship speak 
to me T** 

** Yes — ^hold your tongue." 

Mr. Bumble was stupified with astonish- 
■ment. A beadle ordered to hold his tongue ! 
A moral revolution. 

The old gentleman in the tortoise-shell 
spectacles looked at his companion: he 
nodded significantly. 

*' We refuse to sanction these inden- 
tures," said the old gentleman, tossing 
aside the piece of parchment as he spoke. 

'* I hope," stammered Mr. Limbkms, — 
^ I hope the magistrates will not form the 
opinion that the authorities have been 
guilty of any improper conduct, on the 
unsupported testimony of a mere child." 

" The magistrates are not called upon 
to pronounce any opinion on the matter," 
saia the second old gentleman sharply. 
*^ Take the boy back to the workhouse, and 
treat him kindly. He seems to want it." 

That same evening the gentleman in 
Ihe white waistcoat most positively and 
decidedly affirmed, not only that Oliver 
would be hung, but that he would be 
Irawn and quartered into the bargain. 
Mr. Bumble shook his head with gloomy 
mystery, and said he willed he might 
come to good ; to which Mr. Gamfield re- 
plied, that he wished he might come to 
him, which, although he agreed with the 
beadle in most matters, would seem to be 
a wish of a totally opposite description. 

The next morning the public were once 
Tiore informed that Oliver Twist was 
ligain to let, and that five pounds would 
t<e ^aid to anybody who would take pos- 
fci^fision of him. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

Oliver, being oflbred another place, mAkes iiii fini 
entry into public lift. 

In great families, when an advanta- 
geous place cannot be obtained, eitlier in 
possession, reversion, remainder, or ex- 
pectancy, for the young man who is grow- 
ing up, it is a very general custom to send 
him to sea. The board, in imitation of so 
wise and salutary an example, took coun- 
sel together on the expediency of ship- 
ping off Oliver Twist in some small trad 
ing vessel bound to a ffood unhealthy port, 
which suggested itself as the very best 
thing that could possibly be done with 
him ; the probability being, that the skip- 
per w^ould either fiog him to death, in a 
playful mood, some day ailer dinner, or 
knock his brains out with an iron bar, — 
both pastimes being, as is pretty generally 
known, very favourite and common re- 
creations among gentlemen of that class. 
The more the case presented itself to the 
board, in this point of view, the more 
manifold the advantages of the step ap- 
peared ; so they came to the conclusion 
that the only way of providing for Oliver 
effectually, was to send him to sea with- 
out delay. 

Mr. Bumble had been despatched to 
make various preliminary inquiries, with 
the view of finding out some captain or 
other who wanted a cabin-boy without 
any friends; and was returning to the 
workhouse to communicate the result of 
his mission, when he encountered just at 
the gate no less a person than Mr. Sower- 
berry, the parochial undertaker. 

Mr. Soworberry was a toll, gaunt, large- 
jointed man, attired in a suit of thread- 
bare black, with darned cotton stockings 
of the same colour, and shoes to answer. 
His features were not naturally intended 
to wear a smiling aspect, but he was in 
general rather given to professional jo- 
cosity ; his step was elastic, and his face 
betokened inward pleasantry, as he ad- 
vanced to Mr. Biunble and shook him cor- 
dially by the hand. 

" I have taken the measure of the two 
women that died lost night, Mr. Bumble," 
said the undertaker. 

" You '11 make your fortune, Mr. Sow- 
erberry," said the bt^adle, as he thrust hin 
thumb and fi)refingcr into the proffered 
snuffbox of the undertaker, which was an 
ingenious little model of a patent coffin. 
" 1 say you '11 make your fortune, Mr. 
Sowerberry," repeated Mr. Bumble, tap- 
ping the undertaker on the shoulder in $ 
friendly manner, with his cana 
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"Think eoV^ said the undertaker in 
% tone which half admitted and half dis- 
puted the probability of the event " The 
prices allowed by the board are very 
small, Mr. Bumble.'' 

" So are the coffins," replied the bea- 
dle, with precisely as near an approach to 
a laugh as a great official ought to in- 
dulge in. 

Mr. Sowerberry was much tickled at 
this, as of course he ought to be, and 
laughed a long time wiSiout cessation. 
" Well, well, Mr. Bumble," he said at 
length, " there 's no denying that, since 
the new system of feeding has come in, 
the coffins are something narrower and 
more shallow than they used to be ; but 
we must have some profit, Mr. Bumble. 
Well-seasoned timber is an expensive ar- 
ticle, sir ; and all the iron handles come 
by canal from Birmingham." 

« Well, well," said Mr. Bumble, " eve- 
jy trade has its drawbacks, and a &ir pro- 
fit is of course allowable." 

" Of course, of course," replied the un- 
dertaker; "and if I don't get a profit 
upon this or that particular article, why, I 
make it up in the long run, you see — ^he ! 
he! he!" 

" Just so," said Mr. Bumble. 

" Though I must say,"— continued the 
undertaker, resuming the current of ob- 
servations which the beadle had inter- 
rupted, — " though I must say, Mr. Bum- 
ble, that I have to contend against one 
very great disadvantage, which is, that 
all the stout people go off the quickest — 
I mean that the people who have been 
better off, and have paid rates for many 
years, are the first to sink when they come 
mto the house ; and let me tell you, Mr. 
Bumble, that three or four inches over 
one's calculation makes a great hole in 
one's profits, especially when one has a 
&mily to provide for, sir." 

As Mr. Sowerberry said this, with the 
becoming indignation of an ill-used man, 
and as Mr. Bumble felt that it rather 
tended to convey a reflection on the ho- 
nour of the perish,' the latter gentleman 
thought it advisable to change the sub- 
ject ; and Oliver Twist being uppermost 
m his mind, he made him his theme. 

" Bv tne bye," said Mr. Bumble, " you 
don't inow anybody who wants a boy, do 
you — a porochial 'prentis, who is at pre- 
sent a dead-weight— a millstone, as I may 
say- -round the porochial throat 1 Liberal 
terms, Mr. Sowerberry — liberal terms;" — 
and, as Mr. Bumble spoke, he raised his 
2«ne to the bill above him, and gave three 
distinct raps upon the words " five pounds," 



which were printed therein in Roman 
capitals of g^igantic size. 

" Gadso !' said the undertaker, taking 
Mr. Bumble by the gilt-edged lappel of 
his official coat; "mat's just the very 
thing I wanted to speak to you about. 
You know— dear me, what a very elegant 
button this is, Mr. Bumble ; I never no- 
ticed it before." 

" Yes, I think it is rather pretty," said 
the beadle, glancing proudly downwards 
at the large brass buttons which embel- 
lished his coat " The die is the same as 
the porochial seal, — ^the Good Samaritan 
healing the sick and bruise4 man. The 
board presented it to me on New-year's 
momir^, Mr. Sowerberry. I put it on, I 
remember, for the first time, to attend die 
inquest on that reduced tradesman who 
died in a doorway at midnight" 

" I recollect," said the undertaker. "The 
jury brought in * Died from exposure to 
the cold, and want of the common neces- 
saries of life,'— didn't they V 

Mr. Bumble nodded. 

" And they made it a special verdict, I 
think," said the undertaker, "by adding 
some words to the efiTect, that if the re- 
lieving officer had " 

"Tush — ^foolery!" interposed the bea- 
dle angrily. "If the board attended to 
all the nonsense that ignorant jurymen 
talk, they 'd have enough to do." 

" Very true," said the undertaker ; " they 
would indeed.'* 

" Juries," said Mr. Bumble, grasping 
his cane tightly, as was his wont when 
working into a passion, — "juries is ineddi 
cated, vulgar, grovelling wretches." 

" So they are," said the undertaker. 

" They navefi't no more philosophy ce 
political economy about 'em than that," 
said the beadle, snapping his fingers con 
tempt uously. 

"No more they. have," acquiesced thi» 
undertaker. 

" I despise 'em," said the beadle, grow- 
ing very red in the face. 

" So do 1," rejoined the undertaker. 

" And I only wish we 'd a jury of the 
independent sort in the house for a week 
or two," said the beadle ; " the rules and 
regulations of the board would soon bring 
their spirit down for them." 

"Let 'em alone for that," replied the 
undertaker. So saying, he smiled ap- 
provingly to calm the rising wrath of the 
indignant parish officer. 

Mr. Bumble lifted off his cocked-hat, 
took a handkerchief from the inside of the 
crown, wiped from his forehead the per- 
spiration which his rage had engendered. 
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fixed the cocked-hat on a^in; and, turning 
to the undertaker, said in a calmer voice, 

** Well ; what about the boy 1" 

" Oh !" replied the undertaker ; " why, 
you know, Mr. Bumble, I pay a good deal 
towards the poor's rates.*' 

" Hem !" said Mr. Bumble. « Well 1" 

"Well," replied the undertaker, "I 
was thinking that if I pay so much towards 
*em, I 've a right to get as much out of 
'em as I can, Mr. Bumble ; and so-— and 
BO— I think I '11 take the boy myself." 

Mr. Bumble grasped the undertaker by 
the arm, and led him into the building. 
Mr. Sowerberry was closeted with , the 
board for five minutes, and then it was 
arranged that Oliver should go to hun 
that evening "upon liking," — a phrase 
which means, in the case of a parish ap- 
prentice, that if the master find, upon a 
short trial, that he can get enough work 
out of a boy without putting too much food 
in him, he shall have hun for a term of 
years, to do what he likes with. 

When little Oliver was taken before 
"the gentlemen" that evening, and in- 
formed that he was to go that night as 
general house-lad to a coffin-maker's, and 
that if he complained of his situation, or 
ever came back to the parish again, he 
would be sent to sea, there to be drowned, 
or knocked on the head, as the case might 
be, he evinced so little emotion, that they 
by common consent pronounced him a 
hardened young rascal, and ordered Mr. 
Bumble to remove hun forthwith. 

Now, although it was very natural that 
the board, of all people in the world, 
should feel in a ^eat state of virtuous 
astonishment and horror at the smallest 
tokens of want of feeling on the part of 
anybody, they were rather out, in this par- 
ticular instance. The simple fact was, 
that Oliver, instead of possessing too little 
feeling, possessed rather too much, and 
was in a fair way of being reduced to a 
state of brutal stupidity and sullenness for 
life, by the ill usage he had received. He 
heard the news of his destination in per- 
fect silence, and, having had his luggage 
put into his hand, — ^which was not very 
difficult to carry, inasmuch as it was all 
comprised wilhm the limits of a brown 
paper parcel, about half a foot square by 
three inches deep, — he pulled his cap over 
bis eyes, and once more attaching him- 
self to Mr. Bumble's coat cufij was led 
away by that dignitary to a new scene of 
suffering. 

For some time Mr. Bumble drew Oliver 
along, without notice or remark, for the 
Oeadle carried his head very erect, as a 
3 D 



beadle always should; and. it being a 
windy day, little Oliver was completely 
enshrouded by the skirts of Mr. Bumble s 
coat as they blew open, and disclosed to 
great advantage his flapped waistcoat and 
drab plush knee-breeches. As they drew 
near to their destination, however, Mr. 
Bumble thought it expedient to look down 
and see that the boy was in good order for 
inspection by his new master, which he 
accordingly did, with a fit and becoming 
air of gracious patronage. 

" Oliver !" said Mr. Bumble. 

"Yes, sir," replied Oliver, in a low, 
tremulous voice. 

" Pull that cap off of your eyes, and 
hold up your head, sir." 

Although Oliver did as he was desifed 
at once, and passed the back of his unoc- 
cupied hand briskly across his eyes, he 
left a tear in them when he looked up at 
his conductor. As Mr. Bumble gazed 
sternly upon him, it rolled down his cheek. 
It was followed by another, and another. 
The child made a strong effi)rt, but it was 
an unsuccessful one; and, withdrawing 
his other hand from Mr. Bumble's, he co- 
vered his face with both, and wept till the 
.tears sprung out from between his thic 
and bony fingers. 

" Well !" exclaimed Mr. Bumble, stop- 
ping short, and darting at his little charge 
a look of intense malipiity, — " well, of aH 
the ungratefullest, and worst>disposed bo3ra 
as ever I see, Oliver, you are the " 

" No, no, sir," sobbed^ Oliver, clinging 
to the hand which held the well-known 
cane ; " no, no, sir ; I will be good indeed 
indeed, indeed, I will, sir ! 1 am a very 
little boy, sir ; and it is so— so— " 

"So what I" inquired Mr. Bumble ir 
amazement 

" So lonely, sir — so very lonely," cried 
the child. " Everybody hates me. Oh ! 
sir, don't be cross to me. I feel as if I 
had been cut here, sir, and it was all bleed- 
ing away ;" and the child beat his hand 
upon his heart, and looked into his com* 
panion's face with tears of real agony. 

Mr. Bumble regarded Oliver's piteous 
and helpless look with some astonishment 
for a few seconds, hemmed three or four 
times in a husky manner, and afler mut- 
tering something about " that troublesome 
cough," bid Oliver dry his eves, and be u 
good boy ; and, once more taking his hand, 
walked on with him in silence. 

The undertaKer had just put up the 
shutters of his shop, and was making some 
entries in his day-book by the light of a 
most appropriately dismal oaudle, •vhi; 
Mr. Bumble entered. 
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" Aha !" said the undertaker, looking up 
from the book, and pausing in the middle 
of a word ; ** is that you, Bumble 1" 

" No one else, Mr. Sowerberry," replied 
the beadle. "Here, I've brought the 
boy.'* Oliver made a bow. 

"Oh! that's the boy, is iti" said the 
undertaker, raising the candle above his 
head to get a full glimpse of Oliver. 
" Mrs. Sowerberry ! will you come here 
a moment, my dear 1" 

Mrs. Sowerberry emerged from a little 
room behind the shop, and presented the 
form of a short, thin, squeezed-up woman, 
with a vixenish countenance. 

" My dear," said Mr. Sowerberry, defe- 
rentially, " this is the boy from the work- 
house that I told you of." Oliver bowed 
again. 

" Dear me !" said the undertaker's wife, 
"He's very small." 

" Why, he is rather small," replied Mr. 
Bumble, looking at Oliver as if it were 
his fault that he wasn't bigger; "he is 
small, — there's no denying it. But he'll 
grow, Mrs. Sowerberry,— 3ie '11 grow." 

" Ah ! I dare say he will," replied the 
lady pettishly, "on our victuals and our 
drink. I see no saving in parish children, 
not I ; for they always cost more to keep 
than they 're worth : however, men always 
think they know best. There, get down 
stairs, little ba^ o' bones." With this, the 
undertaker's wife opened a side door, and 
pushed Oliver down a steep flight of stairs 
into a stone cell, damp and dark, forming 
the ante-room to the coal-cellar, and deno- 
minated "the kitchen," wherein sat a 
slatternly girl in shoes down at heel, and 
blue worsted stockings very much out of 
repair. 

"Here, Charlotte," said Mrs. Sower- 
berry, who hod followed Oliver down, 
" give this boy some of the cold bits that 
were put by for Trip : he hasnt come home 
since the morning, so he may ^ without 
*em. I dare say he isn't too damty to eat 
om, — are you, boy )" 

Oliver, whose eyes had glistened at tlie 
mention of meat, and who was trembling 
with eagerness to devour it, replied in the 
negative ; and a plateful of coarse broken 
victuals was set before him. 

I wish some well-fed philosopher, whose 
meat and drink turn to gali within him, 
whose blood is ice, and whose heart is iron, 
could have seen Oliver Twist clutching 
^t the dainty viands that the dog had ne- 
glected, and witnessed the horrible avidity 
with which. he tore the bits asunder with 
Hi the ferocity of famine : — ^there is only 
«me thing I should liko better ; and that 



would be to see him making the same sort 
of meal himself, with the same relish. 

" Well," said the undertaker's wife, 
when Oliver had finished his supper, 
which she had regarded in silent horror, 
and with fearful augfuries of his fUture 
appetite, "have you donel" 

There being nothing eatable within his 
reach, Oliver replied m the affirmative. 

" Then come with me," said Mrs. Sow- 
erberry, taking up a dim and dirty lamp, 
and leading the way up stairs ; " your bed's 
under the counter. You won't mind sleep- 
ing among the coffins, I suppose ? — ^but it 
doesn't much matter whether you will or 
not, for you won't sleep any whete else. 
Come ; don't keep me here all night." 

Oliver lingered no longer, but meekly 
followed his new mistress. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

Oliver mingles with new asiociatef, and, going U. 
a funeral for the first time, forms an unfavoura- 
ble notion of his master's business. 

Oliver being left to himself in the un- 
dertaker's shop, set the lamp down on a 
workman's bench, and gazed timidly about 
him with a feeling of awe and dread, 
which many people a good deal older than 
Oliver will be at no loss to understand. 
An unfinished coffin on black tressels, 
which stood in the middle of the shop, 
looked so gloomy and death-like, that a 
cold tremble came over him every time 
his eyes wandered in the direction of the 
dismal object, from which he almost ex- 
pected to see some frightful form slowly 
rear its head to drive hun mad with terror. 
Against the wall were ranged in regular 
array a long row of elm boards cut into 
the same shape, and looking in the dim 
light like hi^h-shouldered ghosts with 
their hands m their breecnes-pockets. 
Coffin-plates, elm -chips, bright -headed 
nails, and shreds of black cloth, lay scat- 
tered on the floor ; and the wall above the 
counter was ornamented with a lively 
representation of two mutes in very stiff 
neckcloths, on duty at a large private 
door, with a hearse drawn by four black 
steeds approaching in the distance. The 
shop was close and hot, and the atmo- 
sphere seemed tainted with the smell of 
coffins. The recess beneath the counter* 
in which his flock-mattress was thrust, 
looked like a grave. 

Nor were these the only dismal feelings 
which depressed Oliver. He was alone 
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in a strange place ; and we all know how 
chilled and desolate the best of us will 
sometimes feel in such a situation. The 
boy had no friends to care for, or to care 
fi)r him. The regret of no recent sep«u 
ration was fresh in his mind ; the absence 
of no loved and well-»emembered face 
sunk heavily into his heart But his heart 
was heavy, notwithstanding ; and he wish- 
ed, as he crept into his narrow bed, that 
that were his coffin, and that he could be 
laid in a calm and lasting sleep in the 
churchyard ground, with the tall grass 
waving gently above his head, and the 
sound of the old deep bell to soothe him 
in his sleep. 

Oliver was awakened in the morning 
by a loud kicking at the outside of the 
shop-door, which, before he could huddle 
on his clothes, was repeated in an an?ry 
and impetuous manner about twenty-nve 
times ; and, when he began to undo the 
chain, the legs left off their volleys, and 
a voice began. 

" Open the door, will yer V* cried the 
voice which belon^d to the legs which 
had kicked at the door. 

"I will directly, sir," replied Oliver, 
undoing the chain, and turning the key. 

" I suppose yer the new boy, a'nt yer 1" 
said the voice through the key-hole. 

" Yes, sir," replied Oliver. 

** How old are yer?" inquired the voice. 

**Ten, sir," replied Oliver. 

" Then I '11 whop yer when I get in," 
said the voice ; " you just see if I don't, 
that's all, my work'us brat !" and, having 
made this obliging promise, the voice be- 
gan to whistle. 

Oliver had been too often subjected to 
the process to which the very expressive 
monysyllable just recorded, bears refer- 
ence, to entertain the smallest doubt that 
the owner of the voice, whoever he might 
bo, would redeem his pledge most honour- 
ably. He drew back the bolts with a 
trembling hand, and opened the door. 

For a second or two, Oliver glanced up 
the street, and down the street, and oyer 
the way, impressed with the belief that 
the unknown, who had addressed him 
through the key-hole, had walked a few 
paces off to warm himself, for nobody did 
Oliver see but a big charity-boy sitting on 
the post in front of the house, eating a 
slice of bread and butter, which he cut 
mto wedares the size of his mouth with a 
clasp-knife, and then consumed with great 
dexterity. 

' " I beg your pardon, sir," said Oliver, 
\l lepofth? seeing that no other visitor 
made his appearance : " did you knock 1" 



" I kicked," replied the charity-Soy. 

** Did you want a coffin, sir 1" inquired 
Oliver, innocently. 

At this the charity-boy looked monstrous 
fierce, and said that Oliver would stand in 
need of one before long, if he cut jokes 
with his superiors in that way, 

" Yer don't know who I am, I suppose, 
work'usl" said the charity-boy, in con- 
tinuation ; descending from the top of the 
post, meanwhile, with edifying gravity. 

" No, sir," rejoined Oliver. 

** I 'm Mister Noah Claypole," said the 
charity-boy, " and you're under me. Take 
down the shutters, yer idle young ruffian !" 
With this Mr. Claypole administered a 
kick to Oliver, and entered the shop with 
a dignified air, which did him great cre- 
dit: it is difficult for a large-headed, 
small-eyed youth, of lumbering make and 
heavy countenance, to look dignified un- 
der any circumstances; but it is more 
especially so, when superadded to these 
personal attractions, are a red nose and 
yellow smalls. 

Oliver having taken down the shutters, 
and broken a pane of glass in his efibrts to 
stagger away beneath the weight of the 
, first one to a small court at the side of the 
house in which they were kept during the 
day, v^as graciously assisted by Noah^ 
who, having consoled him with the assu- 
rance that " he 'd catch it," condescended 
to help him. Mr. Sowerberry came down 
soon after^ and, shortly afterwards, Mrs. 
Sowerberry appeared ; and Oliver having 
** caught it," m fulfilment of Noah's pre- 
diction, followed that young gentleman 
down stairs to breakfast 

** Come near the fire, Noah," said Char- 
lotte. ** I saved a nice little piece of ba- 
con for you from master's breakfast Olir 
ver, shut that door at Mister Noah's back, 
and take them bits that I 've put out on 
the cover of the bread-pan. There 's your 
tea ; take it away to that box, and drink, 
it there, and make haste, for they '11 want 
you to mind the shop. D' ye hear 1" 

"D'ye hear, work'usi" said Noah 
Claypole. 

" Lor, Noah !'* said Charlotte, " what a 
rum creature you are ! Why don't you 
let the boy alone 1" 

" Let him alone !" said Noah. ♦* Why 
every body lets him alone enough, for the 
matter of that Neither his lather nor 
mother will ever interfere with him : all 
his relations let him have his own way 
pretty well. Eh, Charlotte ! Ho ! he ! he •*• 

" Oh, you queer soul !'* said Charlotte, 
bursting into a hearty laugh, in which 
she was joined by Noah ; after which thev 
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both looked scornfully at poor Oliver Twist, 
as he sat shivering upon the box in the 
coldest corner of the room, and ate the 
stale pieces which had been specially re- 
served for him. 

Noah was a charity-boy, but not a work- 
house orphan. No chance-child was he, 
for he could trace his genealogy back all 
the way to his parents, who lived hard by ; 
his mother being a washerwoman, and 
his father a drunken soldier, discharged 
with a wooden leg and a diurnal pension 
of twopence-halfpenny and an unstateable 
fraction. The shop-boys in the neigh- 
bourhood had long been in the habit of 
branding Noah in the public streets with 
the ignominious epithets of "leathers," 
"charity," and the like; and Noah had 
borne Uiem without reply. But now that 
fortune had cast in his way a nameless 
orphan, at whom even the meanest could 
point the finger of scorn, he retorted on 
nim with interest. This afibrds charming 
food for contemplation. It shows us what 
a beautiful thing^ human nature is, and 
how impartially me same amiable qualities 
are developed in the finest lord and the 
dirtiest charity-boy. 

Oliver had been sojourning at the un- 
dertaker's some three weeks or a month, 
and Mr. and Mrs, Sowerberry, the shop 
being shut up, were taking their supper 
m the little back-parlour, when Mr. Sow- 
erberry, after several deferential glances 
at his wife, said, 

"My dear — " He was going to say 
more; but, Mrs. Sowerberry looking up 
with a peculiarly unpropitious aspect, he 
stopped short 

" Well !" said Mrs. Sowerberry, sharply. 

" Nothing, my dear, nothing," said Mr. 
Sowerberry. 

" Ugh, you brute !" said Mrs. Sower- 
berry. 

" Not at all, my dear," said Mr. Sower- 
berry, humbly. "I thought you didn't 
Want to hear, my dear. I was only going 
to sav " 

" Oh, don't tell me what you were go- 
ing to say," interposed Mrs. Sowerberry. 
" f am nobody ; don't consult me, pray. / 
don't want to intrude upon your secrets." 
And as Mnk Sowerberry said this, she 
|ave an hysterical laugh, which threaten- 
ed violent consequences. 

"But, my dear," said Sowerberry, "I 
want to ask your advice." 

" No, no, aon't ask mine," replied Mrs. 
Sowerberry, in an affecting manner ; " ask 
somebody else's." Here there was an- 
other hysterical laugh, which frightened 
Mr Sowerberry very much. This is a 



very common and much-approved matri- 
monial course of treatment, which is often 
very effective. It at once reduced Mr. 
Sowerberry to begging as a special favour 
to be allowed to say what Mrs. Sowerberry 
was most curious to hear, and, after a short 
altercation of less than three quarters of 
an hour's duration, the permission was 
most graciously conceded. 

" It 's only about young Twist, my dear," 
said Mr. Sowerberry. " A very good-look 
ing boy that, my dear." 

" He need be, for he eats enough," ob- 
served the lady. 

" There's an expression of melancholy 
in his face, my dear," resumed Mr. Sow- 
erberry, " which is very interesting. He 
would make a delightfm mute, my dear.** 

Mrs. Sowerberry looked up with an 
expression of considerable wonderment. 
Mr. Sowerberry remarked it, and, without 
allowing time for any observation on the 
good lady's part, proceeded. 

" I don't mean a regular mute to attend 
grown-up people, my dear, but only for 
children s practice. It would be very new 
to have a mute in proportion, my dear. 
You may depend upon it that it would 
have a superb effect" 

Mrs. Sowerberry, who had a good deal 
of taste in the undertaking way, was much 
struck by the novelty of the idea ; but, as 
it would have been compromising her dig- 
nity to have said so under existing circum- 
stances, she merely inquired witli much 
sharpness why such an obvious suggestion 
had not presented itself to her husband's 
mind berore. Mr. Sowerberry rightly con- 
strued this as an acquiescence in his pro- 
position : it was speedily determined that 
Oliver should be at once initiated into the 
mysteries of the profession, and, with this 
view, that he should accompany his mas- 
ter on the very next occasion of his ser- 
vices being required. 

The occasion was not long in coming ; 
for, half an hour after breakfast next morn- 
ing, Mr. Bumble entered the shop, and 
supporting his cane against the counter, 
drew forth his larffe leathern pocket-book, 
from which he selected a small scrap of 
paper which he handed over to Sower- 
berry, 

" Aha !" said the undertaker, glancing 
over it with a lively countenance; "ar 
order for a coffin, eh 1" 

" For a coffin first, and a porochial fu- 
neral afterwards," replied Mr. Bumble, 
fastening^ the strap of the leathern pocket* 
book, which, like himself, was very co^ 
pulent 
" Bayton,** said the undertaker, looking 
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from the scrap of paper to Mr. Bumble ; 
** I never heard the name before." 

Bumble shook his head as he replied, 
" Obstinate people, Mr. Sowerberrjr, very 
obstinate ; proud, too, I'm afraid, sur." 

" Proud, eh ]" exclaimed Mr, Sower- 
bitrry with a sneer.-^* Come, that's too 
much." 

'<0h, it's sickening," replied the. bear 
die ; ** perfectly antimonial, Mr. Sower- 
berry." 

<* So it is," acqfiiesced the undertaker. 

»*We only heard of them the night 
before last," said the beadle; ''and we 
shouldn't have known anything about them 
then, only a woman who lodges in the 
same house made an application to the 
porochial committee for them to send the 
]K)rochial surgeon to see a woman as was 
very bad. He had ^ne out to dinner; 
but his 'prentice, which is a very clever 
lad, sent 'em some medicine in a blacking- 
bottle, off-hand." 

" Ahy there 's promptness," said the un- 
dertaker. 

♦* Promptness, indeed !" replied the bea- 
dle. '' But what 's the consequence ; what 's 
the ungrateful behaviour of these rebels, 
sir? Why, the husband sends back wofd 
that the medicine won't suit his wife's 
complaint, and so she shan't take it— says 
she shan't take it, sir. Good, strong, whole- 
some medicine, as was given with great 
success to two Irish labourers and a coal- 
heaver only a week before — sent 'em for 
nothing, with a blackin£f-bottle in, and he 
sends back word that sne shan't take it, 
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As the flagrant atrocity presented itself 
to Mr. Bumble's mind m full force, he 
struck the counter sharply with his cane, 
and became flushed witn indignation. 

"Well," said the undertaker, "I 
ne — ^ver— -did ^" 

" Never did, sir !" ejaculated tlie beadle, 
— "no, nor nobody never did; but, now 
she 's dead, we 've got to bury her, and 
that's the direction, and the sooner it's 
<lone, the better." 

Thus saying, Mr. Bumble put on his 
cocked-hat wrong side first, in a fever of 
parochial excitement, and flounced out 
of the shop. 

" Why, he was so angry, Oliver, that 
he forgot even to ask afl;er you," said Mr. 
Sowerberry, looking after the beadle as he 
strode down the street 

"Yes, sir," replied Oliver, who had 
carefully kept himself out of sight during 
the interview, and who was shaking from 
head to foot at the mere recollection of ttie 
sound of Mr. Bumble's voice. He needn't 
3* 



have taken the trouble to shrink from Mr. 
Bumble's glance, however; for that func- 
tionary on whom the predicticm of the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat had 
made a very strong impression, thought 
that now the undertaker had got Oliver 
upon trial, the subject was better avoided, 
until such time as he should be firmly 
bound for seven years, and all danger of 
his beinff returned upon the hands of the 
parish should be thus effectually and legal* 
ly overcome. 

"Well," said Mr. Sowerberry, taking 
up his hat, " the sooner this job is done, 
the better. Noah, look after the shop. 
Oliver, put on your cap, and come with 
me." Oliver obeyed, aud followed his 
master on his professional mission. 

They walked on for some time through 
the most crowded and densely inhabited 
part of the town, and then striking down 
a narrow street more dirty and miserable 
than any they had yet passed through, 
paused to look for the house which was 
the object of their search. The houses 
on either side were high and large, but 
very old; and tenanted by people of the 
poorest class, as their neglected appear- 
ance would have sufficiently denoted with- 
out the concurrent testimony aflMed by 
the squalid looks of the few men and wo- 
men who, with folded arms and bodies 
half doubled, occasioiially skulked like 
shadows along. A great many of the 
tenements had shop-fronts ; but they were 
fast closed, and mouldering away: only 
the upper rooms being inhabited. Others, 
which had become insecure from age and 
decay, were prevented from fiilling into 
the street by the huge beams of wood 
which were reared against the tottering 
walls, and firmly planted in the road ; but 
even these'crazy dens seemed to have been 
selected as the nightly haunts of some 
houseless wretches, for many of the rough 
boards which supplied the place of door 
and window, were wrenched from their 
positions to afl^rd an aperture wide enough 
for the passage of a human body. The 
kennel was stagnant and filthy ; the very 
rats that here and there lay putrefying 
in its rottenness, were hideous with famine. 

There was neither knocker nor bell- 
handle at the open door where Oliver and 
his master stopped ; so, groping his way 
cautiously through the dark pa^ssage, and 
bidding Oliver keep close *o him and not 
be afraid, the undertaker mounted to the 
top of the first flight of stairs, and, stum 
bling a^inst a door on the landing, rappeil 
at it with his knuckles. 

It was opened by a young girl of thir 
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teen or fourteen. The undertaker at once 
saw enough of what the room contained, 
to know it was the apartment to which he 
had been directed. He stepped in, and 
Oliver followed him. 

There was no fire in the room; but a 
man was crouching mechanically over the 
empty stove. An old woman, too, had 
drawn a low stool to the cold hearth, and 
was sitting beside him. There were some 
ragged cmldren in another comer; and 
in a small recess opposite the door there 
lay upon the ground something covered 
with an old Uanket Oliver shuddered 
as he cast his eyes towards the place, and 
crept involuntarily closer to his master; 
fi>r, though it was covered up, the boy 
felt that it was a corpse. 

The man's &ce was thin and very pale; 
his hair and beard were grizzly, and his 
eyes were bloodshot The old woman's 
&ce was wrinkled, her two remaining 
teeth protruded over her under lip, and 
her eyes were bright and piercing. Oli- 
ver was afraid to E)ok at either her or the 
man, — ^thev seemed so like the rats he had 
seen outside. 

^ Nobody diall go near her," said the 
man, startmff fiercely up, as the under- 
taker approached the recess. << Keep back! 
d — n you, keep back, tf you've a life to 
lose." 

*' Nonsense! my good man," said the 
undertaker, who was pretty well used to 
misery in all its shapes, — '* nonsense !" 

" I tell you," said the man, clenching 
his hands, and stamping furiously on the 
fk)or, — ♦* I tell you I won't have her put 
into the ground. She couldn't rest there. 
The worms would worry— not eat her,— 
she is so worn away." 

The undertaker offered no reply to this 
raving, but producing a tape m>m his 
pocket, knelt down for a moment by the 
side of the body. 

'* Ah !" said the man, bursting into tears, 
and sinking on his knees at the feet of the 
dead woman; ** kneel down, kneel down 
—kneel round her every one of you, and 
mark my words. I say she starved to 
death. I never knew how bad she was, 
till the fever came upon her, and then her 
bones were starting through the skin. 
There was neither fire nor candle; she 
died in the dark — in the dark. She 
couldn't even see her children's &ces, 
though we heard her gasping out their 
names. I begged for her m the streets, 
and they sent me to pison. When I 
came back, she was dying, and all ihe 
hlood ip my heart has dried up, for they 
etarved her to death. I swear it before 



the God that saw it, — they starved her !"— 
He twined his hands in his hair, and with 
a loud scream rolled grovelling upon the 
floor, his eyes fixed, and the foam gushing 
fix)m his lips. 

The terrified children cried bitterly, 
but the old woman, who had hitherto re- 
mained as quiet as if she had been wholly 
deaf to all that passed, menaced them into 
silence; and having unloosed the man's 
cravat, who still remained extended on the 
ground, tottered toward* the undertaker. 

" She was my daughter," said the old 
woman, nodding her head in the direction 
of the corpse, and speaking with an idiotic 
leer, more ghastly than even the presence 
of death itself. — " Lord, Lord ! — well, it is 
strange that I who gave birth to her, and 
was a woman then, should be alive and 
merry now, and she lying there, so cold 
and stiflT! Lord, Lord ! — to think of it ; — 
it 's as good as a play — as good as a play !" 

As the wretched creature mumbled and 
chuckled in her hideous merrunent, the 
undertaker turned to go away. 

" Stop^ stop !" said tiie old wcmian in a 
loud whisper. *<Will she be buried to- 
morrow—or next day— or to-night 1 I laid 
her out, and I must walk, you Imow. Send 
me a large cloak — a good warm one, for 
it is bitter cold. We should have cake 
and wine, too, before we ffo! Never 
mind : send some bread— <»uy a loaf of 
bread and a cup of water. Shall we have 
some biead, dear?" she said eagerly, 
catching at the undertaker's coat, as he 
once more moved towards the door. 

"Yes, yes," said the undertaker, "of 
course; anything, everything." He dis^ 
engaged himseli from the old woman's 
grasp, and, dragging Oliver after him, 
hurried away. 

The next day, (the family having be^en 
meanwhile relieved with a halfquartern 
loaf and a piece of cheese, left with them 
by Mr. Bumble himself,) Oliver and his 
master returned to the miserable abode, 
where Mr. Bumble had already arrived, 
accompanied by four men from the work- 
house, who were to act as bearers. An 
old black cloak had been thrown over the 
rags of the old woman and the man ; the 
bare coffin having been screwed down, 
was then hoisted on the shoulders of the 
bearers, and carried down stairs into the 
street 

" Now, you must put your best leg fore- 
most, old lady," whispered Sowerberry in 
the old woman's ear ; " we are rather late, 
and it won't do to keep the clergyman 
waiting. Move on, my men, — as quick 
as you like." 
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Thus directed, the bearers trotted on 
under their light burden, and the two 
mourners kept as near them as they could. 
Mr. Bumble and Sowerberry walked at a 
good smart pace in fix>nt; and Oliver, 
whose legs were not as kmg as his mas- 
ter's, ran by the side. 

There was not so great a necessity for 
hurrymg as Mr. Sowerberry had antici- 
pated, however; for when they reached 
the obscure comer of the churchyard in 
vlhich the nettle%grew, and the parish 
graves were made, Sie clergyman had not 
arrived, and the clerk, who was sitting 
by the vestry-room fir<s seemed to think 
it by no means improoable that it might 
be an hour or so before he came. So they 
set the bier down on the brink of the 
^ve ; and the two mourners waited pa- 
tiently in the damp clay with a cold rain 
drizzling down, while the ragged boys, 
whom the spectacle had attracted into the 
churchyard, played a noisy game at hide- 
and-seek among the tombst^es, or varied 
their amusemente by jumping backwards 
and forwards over the coffin. Mr. Sower- 
berry and Bumble, being personal friends 
of the clerk, sat by the fire with him, and 
read the paper. 

At length, after the lapse of something 
more than an hour, Mr. Bumble, and Sow- 
erberry, and the clerk, were seen running 
towards the grave; and immediately af- 
terwards the clergyman appeared, putting 
on his surplice as he came along. Mr. 
Bumble then threshed a boy or two, to 
keep up appearances; and tiie reverend 
gentleman, having read as much of the 
burial service as could be compressed into 
four minutes, gave his surplice to the clerk, 
and ran away again. 

" Now, Bill," said Sowerberry to the 
grave-digger, ** fill up." 

It was no very difficult task, for the 
grave was so full that the uppermost coffin 
was within a few feet of the surface. The 
grave^igger shovelled in the earth, stamp- 
ed it loosely down with his feet, shoulder- 
ed his spade, and walked off, followed by 
the boys, who murmured very loud com- 
plaints at the fun being over so soon. 

*^ Come, my good fellow," said Bumble, 
tapping the man on the back, ** they want 
to shut up the yard." 

The man, who had never once moved 
since he had taken his station by the grave 
side, started, raised his head, stared at the 
person who had addressed him, walked 
forward for a few paces, and then fell down 
in a fit. The crazy old woman was too 
much occupied in bewailing the loss of her 
cloak (which the underte^er had taken 



off) to pay him any attention; so they 
threw a can of cold water over him, and 
when he came to, saw him safely out of 
the churchyard, locked the gate, and de- 
parted on their different ways. 

"Well, Oliver," said »)werberry, as 
they walked home, " how do you like it 1" 

" Pretty well, thank you, sir," replied 
Oliver, with considerable hesitation. "Not 
very much, sir." 

" Ah, you '11 get used to it in time, Oli- 
ver," said Sowerberry. " Nothing when 
you are used to it, my boy." 

Oliver wondered in his own mind wh^ 
ther it had taken a very long time to get 
Mr. Sowerberry used to it; but he thought 
it better not to ask the <}uestion, and wsdk- 
ed back to the shop, thinking over all hd 
had seen and heanL 



CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

Oliver, being goaded by the taunts of Noab, rouBet 
into action, and rather astonishes him. 

Thb month's trial over, Oliver was form- 
ally apprenticed. It was a nice sickly season 
just at this time. In commercial phrase, cof^ 
fins were looking up ; and, in the course of a 
few weeks, Oliver had acquired a great deal 
of experience. The success of Mr. Sow- 
erberry's ingenious speculation exceeded 
even his. most sanguine hopes. The old- 
est inhabitants recollected no period at 
which measles had been so prevalent, or 
so fatal to infant existence; and many 
were the mournful processions which 1^- 
tle Oliver headed in a hat-band reaching 
down to his knees, to the indescribable 
admiration and emotion of all the mothers 
in the town. As Oliver accompanied hit 
master in most of his adult expNedltions 
too, in order that he might acquire that 
equanimity of demeanour and full com* 
mand of nerve which are so essential to 
a finished undertaker, he had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the beautifid resigna- 
tion and fortitude with which some strong* 
minded people bear their trials and losses. 

For instance, when Sowerberry had an 
order for the burial of some rich old lady^ 
or gentleman, who was surrounded by *a\ 
peat number of nephews or nieces, who ^ 
had been perfectly inconsdable during the 
previous illness and whose grief had been 
wholly irrepressible even on the most pub 
lie occasions, they would be as happy 
among themselves as, need be — quite 
cheei^l and contented, conversing toge- 
ther with as much freedom and gaiety ah 
if nothing whatever had happened to dis- 
turb them. Husbands, too. bore the 1o«k 
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of their wives with the most heroic calm- 
ness ; and wives, a^in, put on weeds for 
their husbands, as if, so &r from grieving 
in the ^h of sorrow, they had made up 
their mmds to render it as becoming and 
attractive as possible. It was observable, 
too, that ladies and ^ntlemen who were 
in passions of anguish durin? the cere- 
mony of interment, recovered almost as 
soon as they reached home, and became 
quite composed before the tea^drinking 
was over. All this was very pleasant 
and improving to see ; and Oliver beheld 
it with great admiration. 

That Oliver Twist was moved to re- 
signation by the example of these good 
people, I cannot, although I am his bio- 
sprapher, undertake to affirm with any 
degree of confidence ; but I can most dis- 
tinctly say, that for many months he con- 
tinued meekly to submit to the domination 
and ill-treatment of Noah Claypole, who 
used him far worse than ever, now that 
his jealousy was roused by seeing the new 
boy promoted to the black stick and hat- 
band, while he, the old one, remained sta- 
tionary in the muffin-cap and leathers. 
Charlotte treated him badly because Noah 
did; and Mrs. Sowerberry wajs his decided 
enemy because Mr. Sowerberry was dis- 
posed to be his friend ; so, between these 
three on one side, and a glut of funerals 
on the other, Oliver was not altogether as 
comfortable as the hungry pi^ was, when 
he was shut up by mistake m the grain 
department of a brewery. 

And now I come to a very important 
passage in Oliver's history, for I have to 
record an act, slight and unimportant per- 
haps in appearance, but which indirectly 
produced a most material change in all his 
future prospects and proceedings. 

One dajT Oliver and Noah had descended 
into the kitchen, at the usual dinner-hour, 
to banquet upon a small joint of mutton — 
a pound and a half of the worst end of the 
neok, when, Charlotte being called out 
of the way, there ensued a brief interval 
of time, wnich Noah Claypole, beinff hun- 
gry and vicious, considered he could not 
possibly devote to a worthier purpose than 
aggravatuig and tantalising young Oliver 
Twist 

Intent upon this innocent amusement, 
Noah put his feet on the table-cloth, and 
pulled Oliver's hair, and twitched his ears, 
and expressed his opinion that he was a 
" sneak," and furthermore announced his 
mtention of coming to see him hung when- 
ever that desirable event should take place, 
and entered upon various other topics of 
netty annoyance, like a malicious and ill- 



conditioned charity-boy as he was. But, 
none of tiiese taunts producing the desired 
effect of making Oliver cry, Noah at- 
tempted to be more &cetious still, and in 
this attempt did what many small wits, 
with far greater reputations than Noah 
notwithstanding, do to this day when they 
want to be fimny ; he ffot rather personal. 

** Work'us," said J^fijah, " how 's your 
mother r 

"She's dead," replied Oliver; "don't 
you say anything abouti|ier to me !" ^ 

Oliver's colour rose as he said this; he 
breatlied quickly, and there was a curious 
working of the mouth and nostrils, which 
Mr. Claypole thought must be the imme- 
diate precursor of a violent fit of crying. 
Under this impression he returned to tho 
charge. 

"What did she die of, work'usl" said 
Noah. 

" Of a broken heart, some of our old 
nurses told me," replied Oliver, more aa 
if he were talking to himself than answer- 
ing Noah. " I think I know what it must 
be to die of that 1" 

"Tol de rol lol lol, right fol lairy, 
wo^'us," said Noah, as a tear rolled 
down Oliver's cheek. "What's set you 
a snivelling nowl" 

" Not yoM," replied Oliver, hastily brui^ • 
ing the tear away. " Don't tliink it." 

" Oh, not me, eh 1" sneered Noah. 

" No, not you," replied Oliver, sharply. 
" There ; that 's enough. Don't say any- 
thing more to me about her; you'd better 
not r 

" Better not !" exclauned Noah. "Well ! 
better not! work'us; don't be impudent 
Your mother, too! she was a nice 'un, 
she was. Oh, Lor!" And here Noaji 
nodded his head expressively, and curled 
up as much of his small red nose as mus- 
cular action could collect together for the 
occasion. 

" Yer know, work'us," continued Noah, 
emboldened by Oliver's silence, and speak- 
inff in a jeering tone of afiected pity— of 
all tones the most annoying — "Yer know, 
work'us, it cam't be helped now, and of 
course yer couldn't help it then, and I 'm 
very sorry for it, and I 'm sure we all are, 
and pity yer very much. But yer must 
know, work'us, your mother was a regular 
rightrdown bad 'un.'' 

"What did you sayl" inquired Oliver, 
looking up very quickly. 

"Areffular right-down bad 'un, work 
'us," replied Noah, coolly; "and it's a 
^eat deal better, work'us, that she died 
when she did, or else she'd have been 
hard labouring in Bridewell, or transport* 
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ed, or hung, which is more liieely than 
either, isn't it r 

Crimson with fury, Oliver started up, 
overthrew chair and tahle, seized Nocdi 
hy the throat, shook him in the violence 
or his rase till his teeth chattered in his 
head, and, collecting his whole force into 
one heavy hlow, felled him to the ground. 

A minute a^ the hoy had looked the 
quiet, mild, dejected creature that harsh 
^eatment had made him. But his spirit 
was roused at last; the cruel insult to his 
dead mother had set his hlood on fire. 
His hreast heaved, his attitude was erect, 
his eye hright and vivid, and his whole 
person chained, as he stood glaring over 
the cowardly tormentor that lay crouching 
at his feet, and defied him with an energy 
he had never known hefore. 

<^ He '11 murder me !" hlubhered Noah. 
** Charlotte ! missis ! here 's the new boy 
armurdering me! Help! help! Oliver's 
gone mad ! Char — lotte !" 

Noah's shouts were responded to, by a 
loud scream fi'om Charlotte, and a louder 
from Mrs. Sowerberry; the former of 
whom rushed into the kitchen by a side- 
door, while the latter paused on me stair- 
case till she was quite certain that it was 
consistent with the preservation of hmnan 
life to come further down. 

**Qh, you little wrrtch!" screamed 
Charlotte, seizing Oliver with her utmost 
force, which was about equal to that of a 
moderately strong man in particularly good 
training, — "Oh, you little un-grate-fiil, 
mur-de-rous, hor-nd villain !" and between 
every syllable Charlotte gave Oliver a 
blow with all her might, and accompanied 
it with a scream for the benefit of society. 

Charlotte's fist was by no means a li^ht 
one; but, lest it should not be efibctaafin 
calming Oliver's wrath, Mrs. Sowerberry 
plunfired into the kitchen, and assisted to 
hold nim with one hand, while she scratch- 
ed his face with the other; and in this 
favourable position of affidrs Noah rose 
from the ground, and pummelled him 
.from behind. 

This was rather too violent exercise to^ 
last l(Hig; so^ when 'they were all ttuee 
wearied out, and could tear and beat no 
longer, they dragged Oliver, struggling 
and shoutixij^, but nothing daunted, into 
the dust-cellar, and there locked him up; 
and this being done, Mrs. Sowerberry 
sunk into a chair, and burst into tears. 

"Bless her, she'sjfoing oflT!" said Char- 
lotte. "A glass of water, Noah, dear. 
Make haste. 

" Opt Charlotte," said Mrs. Sowerberry, 
speaking as well as she could through a 
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deficiency of breath and a sufficiency of 
cold water, which Noah had poured over 
her head and shoulders, — " Oh, Charlotte, 
what a mercy we have not been all mur- 
dered in our beds !" 

" Ah, mercy, indeed, ma'am," was the 
reply. " I only hope this '11 teach ludster 
not to have any more of these dreadful 
creatures that are bom to be murderers 
and robbers from tiieir very cradle. Poor 
Noah! he was all but killed, ma'am, when 
I came in." 

"Ah, poor fellow!" said Mrs. Sower- 
berry, looking piteously on the charity- 
boy. 

Noah, whose top waistcoat-button might 
have been somewhere on a level with the 
crown of Oliver's head, rubbed his eyes 
with the inside of his wrists while mis 
commiseration was bestowed upon him, 
and performed some very audible tears 
and sniffik 

" What 's to be done !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Sowerberry. ** Your master 's not at home, 
—there 's not a man in the house, — and 
he '11 kick that door down in ten minutes." 
Oliver's vijgoxpus plunges against the bit 
ofHimber in question rendered this occur- 
rence highly probable. 

"Dear, dear! I don't know, ma'am," 
said Charlotte, " unless we send for the 
policeofficers." 

" Or the millingtary," suggested Mr. 
Claypole. 

" No, no," said Mrs, Sowerbernr, be- 
thinking herself of Oliver's old mend; 
" run to Mr. Bumble, Noah, and tell him 
to come here directly, and not to lose a 
minute; never mind your Cap, — make 
haste. Yoii4;^n h(M a knife to that black 
eye as you riin along, and it'll keep the 
swelling down." 

Noah stopped to make no replv, but 
started off at his fullest speed ; and very 
much it aeitonished the people who were 
out walking, to see a £faiarity-boy tearing 
through the streets pell-mell, with no cap 
on his head, and a clasp-biife at his eye. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
Oliver continaeB reflractorj. 

• 

Noah Clatfole ran along the streets 
at his swiftest pace, and paused not oncus 
for breath until he reached the workhouse 
gate. Having rested here for a mmuto 
or so^ to collect a good burst of sobs and 
an imposing show of tears and terror, he 
knocked loudly at the wicket, and pre- 
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rented such a rueAil face to the a^ed pau- 
per who opened it, that even he, who saw 
nothing hut rueful faces about him at the 
best of times, started back in astonishment. 

«<Wh}[, what's the matter with the 
boy ?'* said the old pauper. 

" Mr. Bumble ! Mr. Bumhle !'* cried 
Noah, with well-affected dismay, and in 
tones so loud and agitated that they not 
only caught the ear of Mr* Bumble him- 
self, who happened to be hard by, but 
alarmed- him so much that he rushed into 
the yard without his cocked-hat, — which 
is a very curious and remarkable circum- 
stance, as showing that even a beadle, 
acted upon hy a sudden and powerfid im- 
pulse, may he afflicted with a momentary 
visitation of loss of self-poasession^ and 
forgetfulness of personal dignity 

"Oh, Mr. Bumble, sirr said Noah; 
"Oliver, sir, — Oliver has—" 

"What) whatr interposed Mr. Bom- 
hie, with a gleam of pleasure in his metal- 
lic eyes. " Not run away 1 he hasn't run 
away ; has he, Noah 1" 

" No, sir, no ; not run away, sir, hut he's 
turned wicious," replied Noah. "He 
tried to murder me, su: ; and then he tried 
to murder Charlotte, and then missis. Oh, 
what dreadful pain it is! such agony, 
please sir !" and here Noah writhed and 
twisted his hody into an extensive variety 
of eel-like positions ; thereby giving Mr. 
Bumhle to understand that, from the vio- 
lent and sanguinary onset of Oliver Twist, 
he had sustained severe internal injury 
and damage, from which he was at that 
speaking sufTering the acutest torture. 

When Noah saw that the intellifi^ence 
he communicated perfectly fMuralysed Mr. 
Bumble, he imparted additional effect 
thereunto, by bewailing his dreadful 
wounds ten times louder than hefore: and, 
when he ohserved a gentleman in a white 
waistcoat crossing the yard, he was more 
tragic in his lamentations than ever, right- 
ly conceiving it hi^y expedient to attract 
the notice, and rouse the indignation of 
the gentleman aforesaid. 

The ffentleman's notice was very soon 
attracted: for he had not walked three 
paces when he turned angrily round, and 
inquired what that young cur was howl- 
ing for, and why Mr. Bumble did not fa- 
vour him with something which would 
render the series of vocular exclamations 
80 designated, an involuntary process. 

"It's a poor boy from the free-school, 

sir," replied Mr. Bumble, " who has been 

nearly murdered — all but murdered, sir — 

hv young Twist" 

'- By Jove !" exclaimed the gentleman 



in the white waisicoat, stopping short 
"I knew it! I felt a strange presenti- 
ment from the very first, that that auda- 
cious young savage would come to be 
hungl'^ 

"He has likewise attempted, sir, to 
murder the female servant," said Mt, 
Bumble, with a &ce of ashy paleness. 

" And his missis/' interposed Mr. Clay- 
pole. 

" And his master, too, I think you said 
Noah r added Mi. Bumble. 

" No, he 's out, or he would have mur- 
dered him," replied Noah. "He said he 
wanted to—" 

"Ah! said he wanted to— did he, my 
boy 1" inquired thegentleman in the white 
waistcoat 

" Yes, sir," replied Noah ; " and, please 
sir, missis wants to know whether Mr. 
Bumble can spare tune to step up there 
directly, and flog him, 'cause master 's out" 

"Certainly, my boy; certainly," said 
the gentleman in the white waistcoat, 
smiling beni^ly, and patting Noah's head, 
which was atx)ut three inches higher than 
his own. "You're a good boy-Hi very 
good boy. Here 's a penny far you< Buno- 
ble, just step up to Sowerberry's with 
your cane, and see what 's best to be done. 
Don't spare him, Bumble." 

" No, I will not, sir," replied the beadle, 
adjusting the wax-end which was twisted 
round the bottom of his cane for purposes 
of parochial flagellation. 

"Tell Sowerberry not to spare him, 
either. They '11 never do anything with 
him, without stripes and bruises," said the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat 

" I 'U take care, sir," replied the beadlew 
And, the cocked-hat and cane having been 
by this time adjusted to their owner's 
satisfaction, Mr. Bumble and Noah Clay 
pole betook themselves with all speed to 
the undertaker's shop. 

Here the position of aflkirs had not a* 
all improved, for Sowerberry had not yet 
returned, and Oliver continued to kick 
with undiminished vigour at the cellar- 
door. The accounts of his ferocity, as 
delated by Mrs. Sowerberry and Qharlotte, 
were of so startling a nature that Mr. 
Bumble judged it prudent to parley before 
opening the door : with this view, he gave 
a kick at the outside, by way of prelude ; 
and then, applying his mouth to the key- 
hole, said, m a deep and impressive tone, 

"Oliver!" 

" Come ; you let me out !" replied Oli* 
ver, from the inside. 

" Do you know this here voice, Oliver *! 
said Mr. Bumble. 
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••Yes," replied Oliver, 

" Ain't you afraid of it, sir 1 Ain't you 
a-trembling while I speak, sir?" said Mr. 
Bumble. 

« No I" replied Oliver, boldly. 

An answer so difierent from the one he 
had expected to elicit, and was in the 
habit or receiving, staggered Mr. Bumble 
not a little. He stepj^ back from the 
keyhole, drew himselir up to his fiill height, 
and looked from one to another of the three 
bystanders in mute astonishment 

** Oh, you know, Mr. Bumble, he must 
be mad," said Mrs. Sowerberry. *• No boy 
in half his senses could venture to speak 
60 to you." 

<^ It 's not madness, ma'am," replied Mr. 
Bumble, after a few moments of deep 
meditation; ** it's meat" 

" What I" exclaimed Mrs. Sowerberry. 

^ Meat, ma'am, meat," replied Bumble, 
with stem emphasis. ** You've over-fed 
him, ma'am. You've raised a artificial 
soul and spirit in him, ma'am, unbecoming 
A person of his condition, as the board, 
Mrs. Sowerberry, who are practical phi- 
losophers, will tell vou. Wlmt have pau- 
pers to do with soul or spirit either ? It 's 
quite enough that we let 'em have live 
bodies. If you had kept the hov on gruel, 
ma'am, this would never have happened." 

" Dear, dear !" ejaculated Mrs. Sower- 
berry, piously raising her eyes to the 
kitchen ceiling. ** This comes of being 
liberal!" 

The liberality of Mrs. Sowerberry to 
Oliver had consisted in a profuse bestowal 
upon him of all the dirty odds and ends 
which nobody else would eat ; so l^at there 
was a great deal of meekness and sel^ 
devotion in her voluntarily remaining un- 
der Mr. Bumble's heavy accusation, of 
which, to do her justice, she was wholly 
innocent in thought, word, or deed. 

" Ah !" said JSfi. Bumble, when the lady 
brought her eyes down to earth again. 
•• The only thing that can be done now, 
that I know of, is to leave him in the cel- 
lar for a day or so till he 's a little starved 
down, and then to take him out, and keep 
him on gruel all through his apprentice- 
ship. He comes of a rod iamily— excita^ 
ble natures, Mrs. Sowerberry. Both the 
nurse and doctor said that that mother of 
his made her way here against difficulties 
and pain that would have killed any weU^ 
disposed woman weeks before." 

At this point of Mr. Bumble's dis- 
co»jrse, Oliver just hearing enough to 
ksi^w that some mrther allusion was being 
made to his mother, recommenced kicking 
with a violence which rendered eveiy 



other sound maudible. Sowerberry re- 
turned at this juncture, and Oliver's 
offence having be^ explained to him, with 
such exaggerations as the ladies thought 
best calculated to rouse his ire, he unlock- 
ed the cellar-door in a twinkling, and 
dragged his rebellioos apprentice oat by 
the collar. 

Oliver's clothes had been torn in the 
beating he had received ; his. &ce was 
bruised and scratched, and his hair scat- 
tered over his forehead. The angry flush 
had not disappeared, however; and whra 
he was pulled out of his prison, he 
scowled boldly on Noah, and looked quite 
undismayed. 

" Now, you are a nice young fellow, 
ain't you 1" said Sowerberry, giving Oli- 
ver a shake, and a sound box on the ear. 

** He called my mother names," replied 
Oliver, sullenly. 

** Well, and what if he did, you little 
ungrateful wretch 1" said Mrs. Sower- 
berry. ** She deserved what he said, aM 
worse." 

« She didn't !" said Oliver. 

** She did !" said Mrs. Sowerberry. 

"It's a lie!" said Oliver. 

Mrs. Sowerberry burst into a flood of 
tears. 

This flood of tears left Sowerberry no 
alternative. If he had hesitated for one 
instant to punish Oliver most severely, it 
must be quite clear to every experienced 
reader that he would have been, according 
to all precedents in disputes of matrimony 
established, a brute, an unnatural husband, 
an insulting creature^ a base imitation g€ 
a man, and various other agreeable char- 
acters too numerous for recital within the 
limits of this chapter. To do him justice, 
he was, as far as his power went, — it 
was not very extensive, — kindly disposed 
towards the boy ; perhaps because it was 
his interest to be so, perhaps because his 
wife disliked bun. The flood of tears, 
however, left him no reeource ; so he at 
once gave him a drubbing, which satisfied 
even Mrs. Sowerberry herself, and ren- 
dered Mr. Bumble's subsequent applica- 
tion of the parochial cane rather unneces- 
sary. For the rest of the day he was shut 
up in the back kitchen, in company with 
a pump and a slice of bread; and, at night; 
Mrs. Sowerberry, after niaking various 
remarks outside the door, by no means 
complimentary to the memory of his mo- 
ther, looked into the room, and, amidst the 
jeers and pointings of Noah and Charlotte, 
ordered him up stairs to his dismal bed. 

It was not until he was left alone in th¥ 
silence and stillness of the gloomy work 
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shop of the andertalser, that Oliver gave 
vrhy to the feelings which the day's 
treatment may be supposed likely to have 
awakened in a mere child. He had lis^ 
ened to their taunts with a look of dofirged 
eontempt ; he had borne the lash without 
a cry, for he felt that pride swelling in his 
heart which would nave kept down a 
shriek to the last, if they had roasted him 
alive. But, now that there were none to 
see or hear him, he fell upon his knees on 
the floor, and, hiding his race in his hands, 
wept such tears as God send for the credit 
of our nature, few so young[ may ever have 
cause to pour out before hmL 

For a lon^ time Oliver remained mo- 
tionless in this attitude. The candle was 
burning low in the socket when he rose 
to his feet, and having gazed cautiously 
round him, and listened intentiy, gently 
undid the fajBtenings of the door and looked 
abroad. 

It was a cold dark night The stars 
seemed to the boy's eyes further from the 
earth than he had ever seen them before ; 
there was no wind, and the sombre sha- 
dows thrown by the trees on the earth 
looked sepulchral and death-like, from 
being so stilL He sofUy reclosed the 
door, and, having availed himself of the 
expiring li^ht of the candle to tie up in a 
handkerchief the few articles of wearing 
apparel he had, sat himself down upon a 
bench to wait for morning. 

With the first ray of light that struggled 
through the crevices in the shutters Oliver 
rose, and again unbarred the door. One 
timid look around,— one moment's pause 
of hesitation, — he had closed it behind 
him, and was in the open street 

He looked to the right and to the left, 
uncertain whither to fly. He remembered 
to have seen the wagons as they went out, 
toiling up Ihe hill; he took the same route, 
and arriving at a footpath across the fields, 
which he thought after some distance led 
out again into thd road, struck into it, and 
walked quickly on. 

Along this some fiwtpath, Oliver well 
remembered he had trotted beside Mr. 
Bumble, when he first carried him to the 
workhouse from the farm. His wav lay 
directly in front of the cottage. His heart 
beat quickly when he bethought himself of 
mis, uid he half resolved to turn back. 
He had come a long way though, and 
should lose a ^eat deal of time by doing 
HO. Besides, it was so early that there 
was very little fear of his bemg seen ; so 
he walked on. 

He reached the house. There was no 
appearance of its inmates stirring at that 



early hour. Oliver stopped, and peeped 
into the garden. A child was weeding 
one of the little beds ; and, as he stoppea, 
he raised his pale face, and disclosed the 
features of one of his former companions. 
Oliver felt glad to see^im before he went, 
for, though younger than himself, be had 
been his litUe friend and playmate ; they 
had been beaten, and starved, and shut up 
together, many and many a time. 

" Hush, Dick !" said Oliver, as the boy 
ran to the gate, and thrust his thin arm 
between the rails to greet him. " Is any 
one up 1" 

** Nobody but me," replied the child. 

" You mustn't say you saw me, Dick,** 
said Oliver ; " I am running away. They 
beat and ill-use me, Dick ; and I am goinc 
to seek my fortune some long way ofi^ 1 
don't know where. How pale you are !" 

"I heard the doctor tell them I waa 
dying," replied the child with a faint smile. 
"I am very glad to see you, dear; but 
don't stop, don't stop." 

" Yes, yes, I will, to say good b'ye to 
you," replied Oliver. "I slmll see you 
again, Dick; I kiiow I shall. You will 
be well and happy." 

« I hope so," replied the child, »* after I 
am dead, but not before. I know the doc- 
tor must be right, Oliver ; because I dream 
so much of heaven, and angels, and kind 
faces, that I never see when I am awake. 
Kiss me," said the child, climbing up the 
low gate, and fiinging his little arms round 
Oliver's neck. " Gwd b'ye, dear ! God 
bless you !" 

The blessing was from a young child's 
lips, but it was the first that Oliver had 
ever heard invoked upon his head; and 
through all the struggles and sufferings of 
his after-life, through ali the troubles and 
changes of many weary years, he neveir 
once forgot it 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTR 

Oliver walks to London, and encounten on the roaA 
a strange sort of young gentleman. 

Oliver reached the stile at which tlic 
by-path terminated, and once more gained 
the high-road. It was eight o'clock now ; 
and, though he was nearly five miles away 
from the town, he ran, and hid behind tlie 
hedffes by turns, till noon, fearing that he 
might be pursued and overtaken. Then 
he sat down to rest at the side of a mile- 
stone, and beffan to think for the first time 
where he had better go and try to live. 
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The btone by which he was seated, bore 
in large characters an intunation that it 
was just seventy miles from that spot to 
London. The name awakened a new train 
of ideas in the boy's mind. London ! — 
that great large place ! — ^nobody — ^n6t even 
Mr. Bumble— could ever find him there. 
He had often heard the old men in the 
workhouse, too, say that no lad of spirit 
need want in London, and that there were 
ways of living in that vast city which 
those who had been bred up in country 
parts had no idea of. It was tlie very place 
for a homeless boy, who must die in the 
streets unless some one helped him. As 
these things passed through his thoughts, 
he jumped upon his feet, and again walk- 
ed rorward. 

He had diminished the distance between 
himself and London by full four miles 
more, before he recollected how much he 
must undergo ere he could hope to reach 
his place of destination. As this consi- 
deration forced itself upon him, he slack- 
ened his pace a little, and meditated upon 
his means of getting there. He had a 
crust of bread, a coarse shirt, and two 
pairs of stocking^ in his bundle ; and a 
penny — a gift of Sowerberry's after some 
funeral in which he had acquitted himself 
more than ordinarily well — in his pocket 
"A clean shirt," mought Oliver, "is a 
very comfortable dung, — very ; and so are 
two pairs of darned stockings, and so is a 
penny ; but they are small helps to a sixty- 
five miles' wiuk in winter time." But 
Oliver's thoughts, like those of most other 
people, although they were extremely 
ready and active to point out his difficul- 
ties, were wholly at a loss to suggest any 
feasible n^ode of surmounting them ; so, 
afler a good deal of thinking to no parti- 
cular purpose, he changed his little bundle 
over to the other shoulder, and trudged on. 

Oliver walked twenty miles that day ; 
and all that time tasted nothing but the 
crust of dry bread, and a few draughts of 
water which he begged at the cottage- 
doors by the road-side. When the night 
came^ he turned into a meadow, and, 
creeping close under a hay-rick, deter- 
mined to lie there till mommg. He felt 
frightened at first, for the wmd moaned 
dismally over the empty fields, and he was 
cold and hungry, and more alone than he 
bad ever felt before. Being very tired 
with his walk, however, he soon fell asleep 
and forjifot his troubles. 

He felt cold and stifi^ when he got up 

next morning, and so hungry that he was 

obliged to exchange the penny for a small 

loaf in the very first village through which 
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he passed. He had walked no more than 
twelve miles, when night closed in again ; 
for his feet were sore, and his legs so weak 
that they trembled beneath him. Another 
night passed in the bleak damp air only 
made him worse ; and, when he set for- 
ward on his journey next morning, he 
could hardly crawl along. 

He waited at the bottom of a steep hill 
till a stage-coach came up, and then beg- 
ged of the outside passengers ; but there 
were very few who took any notice of hun, 
and even those, told him to wait till they 
got to the top of the hill, and tlien let 
them see how far he could run for a hal^ 
penny. Poor Oliver tried to keep up with 
the coach a little way, but was unable to 
do it, by reason of his &tigue and sore 
feet When the outsides saw this, they 
put their halfpence back into their pockets 
again, declaring that he was an idle young 
dog, and didn't deserve anything ; and the 
coach rattled away, and left only a cloud 
of dust behind. 

In some villages, large painted boards 
were fixed up, warning all persons who 
begged within the district that they would 
be sent to jail, which frightened Oliver 
very much, and made him very glad to get 
out of thenl with all possible expedition. In 
others he would stand about the inn-yards, 
and look mournfully at every one who 
passed ; a proceeding which generally ter- 
minated in the landlady's ordering one of 
the post-boys who were lounging about, to 
drive that strange boy out of the place, 
for she was sure he had come to steal 
something. If he begged at a farmer's 
house, ten to one but uiey threatened to 
set the dog on him ; and when he showed 
his nose in a shop, they talked about the 
beadle, which brought Oliver's heart up 
into his mouth, — very often the only thing 
he had there for many hours together. 

In fact, if it had not been for a good- 
hearted turnpike-man, and a benevolent 
old lady, Oliver's troubles would have 
been shortened by the ^ry bame process 
which put an end to his mother^s ; in other 
words, he would most aatmredly have fallen 
dead upon the king's highway. But the 
turnpike-man gave him a meal of bread 
and cheese ; and the old lady, who had a 
shipwrecked grandson wandering bare- 
footed in some distant part of the onrth, 
took pity upon the poor orphan, and gave 
him what little sue could afford^-and 
more — witn such kind and gentle words, 
and such tears of sympathy and compas^ 
sion, that they sank deeper into Oliver'^ 
soul than all the sufibrings he had ever 
undergone. 
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Early on the seventh morning after he 
had left his native place, Oliver limped 
«lowly into the little town of Bamet The 
window-shutters were closed, the street 
was empty, not a soul had awakened to 
the business of the day. The sun was 
rising in all his splendid beauty, but the 
light only seemed to show the boy his 
own lonesomeness and desolation as he 
sat with bleeding feet and covered with 
dust upon a cold door-step. 

By degrees the shutters were opened, 
the wii]Sow-blinds were drawn up, and 
people began passing to and fto. Some 
few stopped to gaze at Oliver for a mo- 
ment or two, or turned round to stare at 
liim as they hurried by ; but none relieved 
him, or troubled themselves how he came 
there. He had no heart to beg, and there 
he sat 

He had been crouching on the step lor 
some time, gazing listlessly at the coaches 
as they passed tlvough, and thinking how 
strange it seemed that they could do with 
ease in a few hours what it had taken 
him a whole week of courage and deter- 
mination beyond his years to accomplish, 
when he was roused by observing that a 
bov who had passed him carelessly some 
mmutes before, had returned, and was 
now surveying him most earnestly from 
the opposite side of the way. He took 
little heed of this at first ; but the boy re- 
mained in the same attitude of close ob- 
servation so long, that Oliver raised his 
head, and returned his steady look. Upon 
this, the boy crossed over, and walkmg 
close up to Oliver, said, 

** Hullo! my covey, what's the rowl" 

The boy who addressed this inquiry to 
the young wayfarer was about his own 
age, but one of tlie queerest-looking boys 
that Oliver had ever seen. He was a 
snub-nosed, flat-browed, common-&ced boy 
enough, and as dirty a juvenile as one 
would wish to see ; but he had got about 
him all the airs and manners Sf a man. 
He was short of his age, with rather bow- 
legs, and littlq sharp ugly eyes. His hat 
* was stuck on tJie top of his head so slightly 
tliat it threatened to fa*x ?flr every moment, 
and would have done so very often if the 
wearer had not had a knack of every now 
and then giving his head a sudden twitch, 
which brought it back to its old place 
again. He wore a man's coat, which 
reached nearly to his heels. He had 
turned the cuf» back halfWay up his arm 
to get his hands out of the sleeves, appar 
rently with the ultimate view of thrusting 
(hem into the pockets of his corduroy 
troufser? , fS/r there he kent them. He was 



altogether as roystering and swaggering 
a young gentleman as ever stood three 
feet six, or something less, in his bluchers. 

" Hullo, my cove^, what 's the row V^ 
said this strange young gentleman to . 
Oliver. ^ 

" I am very hungry and tired," replied 
Oliver, the tears standing in his eyes aa 
he spoke. " I have walked a long way, 
— ^I have been walking these seven days." 

"Walking fbr sivm davs!" said the 
young gentleman. " Oh, 1 see. Beak's 
orders, eh) But," he added, noticing Oli- -^ 
ver's look of surprise, "I suppose yon 
don't know wot a beak is, my flash com- 
pan-i-on." 

Oliver mildly replied, that he had al* 
ways heard a bird's mouth described by 
the term in question. ' 

" My eyes, how green !" exclaimed the 
young gentleman. "Why, a beak's a 
madff'st°rate ; and when you walk by a 
beak's order, it 's not straight forerd, but 
always going up, and niver comin? down 
agen. Was you never on the milTl" 

" What mill 1" inquired Oliver. 

" What mill I—why, the mill,— the miB 
as takes up so little room that it '11 work 
inside a stone jug, and always goes bettei 
when the wind°s low with people tlMUi 
when it 's high, acos then they can't get 
workmen. But come," said the young 
gentleman; "you want grub, ana you 
shall have it. I 'm at low-water-mark, — 
only one bob and a magpie ; but as far a$ 
it goes, I '11 fork out and stump. Up with 
you on your pins. There: now then« 
morrice." 

Assisting Oliver to rise, the young ^n- 
tleman took him to an adjacent chandler's 
shop, where he purchased a sufficiency of 
ready-dressed ham and a half-quartern foaC 
or, as he himself eacpressed it, " fourpenny 
bran ;" the ham being kept clean and pre* 
served from dust by the ingenious exp©> 
dient of makmg a hole in the loaf by pun* 
ing out a portion of the crumb, and stuff 
ing it therein. Taking the bread undei 
his arm, the young gentleman turned intc 
a small public-house, and led the way to 
a tap-room in the rear of the premises. 
Here, a pot of beer was brought in by the 
direction of the mysterious youth; and 
Oliver, falling to, at his new mend's bid- 
ding, made a long and hearty meal, during 
the progress of which the strange boy 
eyed him from time to time with great 
attention. 

" Going to London 1" said the 'strange 
boy, when Oliver had at length corv 
eluded. 

« Yes." 
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Got any lodgiags T' 

" Na" 

" Money 1" 

" Na" 

The strange boy jvhistled, and put his 
arms into his pockets as far as the big- 
coat sleeves would let them go. 

««Do you live in London]" inquired 
Oliver, 

*' Yes I do, when I 'm at home," replied 
the boy. ** I suppose you want some place 
to sleep to-night, don*t you ?" 

'*! do indeed," answered Oliver. "I 
have not slept under a roof since I left 
the country." 

** Don't fret your eyelids on that score," 
eaid the young gentleman. *' I 've got to 
be in London to-night, and I know a 'spec- 
table old genelman as lives there, wot '11 
give you lodgings for nothink, and never 
ask for the chai^ ; that is, if any genel- 
man he knows interduces you. And don't 
he know me ?— Oh, no, — ^not in the least, 
—by no means,— certainly not" 

The young gentleman smiled, as if to 
intimate that the latter fragments of dis- 
course were playfiillv ironi^, and finish- 
ed the beer as he did so. 

This unexpected offer of a shelter was 
too tempting to be . resisted, especially as 
it was immediately followed up, by the 
assurance that the old gentleman already 
referred to, would douStless provide Oli- 
ver with a comfortable place without loss 
df time. This led to a more friendly and 
confidential dialogue, from which Oliver 
discovered that his friend's name was Jack 
Dawkins, and that he was a peculiar pet 
and protege of the elderly gentleman be- 
fore mentioned. 

Mr. Dawkins's appearance did not say a 
vast deal in favour of the comforts which 
his patron's interest obtained for those 
whom he took under his protection ; but 
as he had a somewhat flighty and disso- 
lute mode of conversing, and furthermore 
avowed that among his intimate friends 
he was better known by the sobriquet of 
"The artful Dodger," Oliver concluded 
that, being of a dissipated and careless 
turn, the moral precepts of his bene&ctor 
had hitherto been thrown away upon him. 
Under this impression, he secretly resolv- 
ed to cultivate the good opinion of th^ old 
gentleman as quicldy as possible ; and, if 
he found the Dodger incorrigible, as he 
more than half suspected he should, to 
decline the^ honour or his ^ther acquaint- 
ance. . 

As John Dawkins objected to their en- 
tering- Iioudon before nightfall, it was 
nearly eleven o'clock when they reached 



the turnpike at Islington. They crossed 
from the Angel into St^ John's road, struck 
down the small street which terminates 
at Sadler's Wells theatre, through Ex- 
mouthrstreet and Coppice-row, down the 
little court by the side of the workhouse, 
across the classic ground which once bore 
the name of Hockiey-in-the-hole, thence 
into Little Saffiron-hill, and so into Saffiron- 
hill the Great, along which, the Dodger 
scudded at a rapid pace, directing Oliver 
to follow close at his heels. 

Although Oliver had enough to occupy 
his attention in keeping sight of his lead- 
er, he could not help b^towing a few 
hasty glances on either side of the way 
as he passed along. A dirtier or more 
wretched place he had never seen. The 
street was vetj narrow and muddy, and 
the air was impregnated with filthv 
odours. There were a good many smaU 
shops; but the only stock in trade appear- 
ed to be heaps of children, who, even at 
that time of night, were crawling in and 
out at the doors, or screaming from the 
inside. The sole places that seemed to 
prosper amid the general blight of the 
place were the public-houses, and in them, 
the lowest orders of Irish (who are gene- 
rally the lowest orders of anything) were 
wrangling with might and main. Covered 
ways and yards, which here and there 
diverged fix>m the main street, disclosed 
little knots of houses where drunken men 
and women were positively wallowing in 
the filth; and from several of the door- 
ways, great ill-looking fellows were cau- 
tiously emerging, bound, to all appearance, 
upon no well-disposed or harmless errand. 

Oliver was just considering whether he 
hadn't better run away, when they reach- 
ed the bottom of the hill : his conductor, 
catching him by the arm, pushed open the 
door of a house near Field-lane, and, draw- 
ing him into the passage, closed it behind 
them. 

" Now, then," cried a voice from below, 
in reply to a whistle from the Dodger. 

" Plummy and slam .'" was the reply. 

This seemed to be some watchword or 
skfual that it was all right ; for the light 
of a feeble candle gleamed upon the wall 
at the farther end of the passage, and a 
man's face peeped out from where a balus- 
trade of the old kitchen staircase had oeen 
broken away. 

" There 's two on you," said tne man, 
thnisting the candle fbxther out, and sha- 
ding his eyes with his hand. "Who's 
the t'other one ]" 

" A new pal," replied Jack, pulling Oil 
ver forward. 
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** Where did he come Irom T" 

" Greenland. Is Fagin up stairs 1" 

" Yes, he 's a sortin' the wipes. Up 
with you !" The candle was drawn back, 
and the face disappeared. 

Oliver, groping his way with one hand, 
and with the other firmly grasped by his 
companion, ascended with much difficulty 
the dark and broken stairs which his con- 
ductor mounted with an ease and expedi- 
tion that showed he was well acquainted 
with them. He threw open the door of a 
back-room, and drew Oliver in after 
him. 

The walls and ceiling of the room were 
perfectly black with age and dirU. There 
was a deal-table before the fire, upon which 
was a candle stuck in a ginger-beer botr 
tie; two or three pewter pots, a loaf aaid 
butter, and a plate. In a fi-ying-pan which 
was on the fire, and which was secured 
to the mantel-{Mece by a string, some sau- 
sages were cooking; and standing over 
them, with a toastmg-fork in his hand;* 
was a very old shrivelled Jew, whose, vil- 
lanous-looking and repulsive ^ce was ob- 
scured by a quantity of matted red hair. 
He was dressed in a greasy.flannel gown, 
with his throat bare,^ and seemed to be 
dividing his attention between thefrying- 
pan and a clothes-horse, over which. a 
great number of sillc haiadkerchiefs were 
hanging. Several rough beds made of 
old sacks were huddled side by side on 
the floor: and seated round tlie table were 
four or five boys, none older than the 
Dodger, smoking long clay pipes and 
drinking spirits with all the air of middle- 
aged men. These all crowded about their 
associate as he whispered a few words to 
the JeW; and then turned round and grin- 
ned at Oliver, as did the Jew himself, 
toadtin^-fork in hand. 

^* This is him, Fagin," said Jack Daw- 
kins ; ** my friend, Oliver Twist.'* 

The Jew grinned ; and, making a low 
obeisance to Oliver, took him by the hand, 
and hoped he should have the honour of 
his intimate acquaintance. Upon this, the 
young gentlemen with the pipes came 
round him, and shook both his hands very 
hard, — especially the one in which he held 
liis little bundle. One young gentleman 
was very anxious to hang up his cap for 
him; and another was so obliging as to 
put his hands in his pockets, in order that, 
as he was very tired, he might not have 
the trouble of emptying them when he 
went to bed. These civilities would pro- 
bably have been extended much further, 
out for a liberal exercise of the Jew's 
'nastmg-fbrk on the head«« and shoulders 



of the afifectionate youths who offereo 
them. 

" We are \ery glad to see you, Oliver^ 
— very," said me Jew. "Dodger, take 
off the sausages, an^ draw a tub near the 
fire for Oliver. Ah ! you 're a staring at 
the pocket-handkerchiefs! eh, my dear? 
There are a ffood many of 'em, ain't there ? 
We 've just looked 'em out ready for the 
wash ; that 's all, Oliver ; that 's all. Ha ! 
ha! ha!" 

The latter part of this speech was hail- 
ed by a boisterous shout from all the hope- 
ful pupils of the merry old gentleman, in 
the midst of which they went to supper. 

Oliver ate his share ; and the Jew then 
mixed him a g^ass of hot gin and water, 
telling him he must drink it off directly, 
because another gentleman wanted the 
tumbler. Oliver did as he was desired. 
Almost instantly afterwards, he felt him- 
self gently lifted on to one of the sacks, 
and Sien- he sunk into a deep sledp. 



CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

Containing further particulars concerning the plea 
sant old gentleman und his hopeful pupils. 

; It was late next morning when Oliver 
awoke from a sound, long sleep. There 
was nobody in the room beside, but the 
old Jew, who was boiling some coffee in 
a saucepan for breakfast, and whistling 
softly t^ himself as he stirred it round and 
round with an iron spoon. He would stop 
every now and then to listen, when there 
was the least noise below; and, when he 
had satisfied himself, he Would go on 
whistling and stirring again as before. 

Although Oliver had roused himself 
firom sleep, he was not thoroughly awake. 
There is a drowsy, heavy state, between 
sleeping and waking, when you dream 
more in five minutes with your eyes half 
open, and yourself half conscious of every- 
thing that is passing around you, than you 
would in five nights with your eyes fast 
closed, and your senses wrapt in perfect 
unconsciousness. At such times, a mortal 
knows just enough of what his mind is 
doing, to form some glimmering concep- 
tion of its mighty powers, its bounding 
firom earth and spurning time and space, 
when freed from the irksome restraint 
of its corporeal associate. 

Oliver was precisely in the condition 1 
have described. He saw the Jew with hia 
half^closed eyes, heard his low whittling, 
and recognised the sound of the spoon 
grating against the saucepan's sides ; an'^ 
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vet the self-same senses were mentally 
engaged at the same time, in busy acticm 
with almost everybody he had ever known. 

When the coffee was 4one, the Jew 
drew the saucepan to the hob» and, stand- 
ing in an irresolute attitude for a few 
mmutes as if he 4id not well know how 
to employ himself turned round and look- 
ed at Oliver, and called him by his name. 
He did not answer, and was to all appear- 
ance asleep. 

Afler satisfying himself upon this head, 
the Jew stepped gently to the door, which 
he fajstened; he then drew forth, as it 
eeemed to Oliver, from some trap in the 
floor, a small box, which he placed care- 
fully on the table. His eyes glistened as 
he raised the lid and looked in. Dragging 
an old chair to the table, he sat down, and 
took from it a magnificent gold watch, 
sparkling with diamonds. 

** Aha !" said the Jew, shrugging up his 
shoulders, and distorting eveiy feature 
with a hideous grin. ** Clever dogs ! cle- 
ver dogs ! Staunch to the last ! Never 
told the old parscm where they were; 
never peached upon old Fagin. And why 
should they? It wouldn't have loosened 
the knot, or kept the drop up a minute 
longer. No, no, no ! Fine fellows ! fine 
fellows '." 

With these, and other muttered reflec- 
tions of the like nature, the Jew once more 
leposited the watch in its place of safely. 
Vt least half a dozen more were severally 
Irawn forth from the same box, and sur- 
f eyed with equal pleasure ; besides rings, 
brooches, bracelets, and other articles of 
jewellery, of such magnificent materials 
and costly workmanship, that Oliver had 
no idea even of their names. 

Having replaced these trinkets, the Jew 
took out another, so small that it lay in the 
palm of his hand. There seemed to be 
some very minute inscription on it, for the 
Jew laid it flat upon the ^ble, and, shading 
it with his hand, pored over it long and 
earnestly. At length he set it down as 
If despairing of success, and, leaning back 
in his chair, muttered, 

" What a fine thing capital punishment 
is! Dead men never repent; dead men 
never bring awkward stories to light The 
prospect of tlie gallows, too, makes them 
iiardy and bold. Ah ! it 's a fine thmg for 
the trade ! Five of them strung up in a 
row, and none left to play booty or turn 
white-livered !" 

As the Jew uttered these words, his 

bright dark eyes, which had been staring 

vacantly before him, fell on Oliver's face; 

the boy's eyes were fixed on his in mute 
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curiosihr, and, altfaoogh the recognition 
was onlv for an instant — ^fbr the briefest 
space of time that can possibly be con« 
ceived,— it was enough to show the old 
man that he had been observed. He closed 
the lid of the box with a loud crash, and, 
laying his hand on a bread-knife which 
was on the table, started furiously up. He 
trembled very much, though ; for, even in 
his terror, Oliver could see that the knife 
quivered in the air. 

" What 's that V* said the Jew. " What 
do you watch me fori Why are you 
awake? What have you seen? Speak 
out, boy ! Quick—- quick ! for your life !" 

** I wasn't able to sleep any longer, sir," 
replied Oliver, meekly. " I am very sorry 
if Lhave disturbed you, sir." 

" You were not awake an hour ago?" 
said the Jew, scowling fiercely on the boy. 

M No— no, indeed sir," replied Oliver. 

" Are you sure ?" cried the Jew, with a 
still fiercer look than before, and a threat- 
ening attitude. 

" Up<m my word I was not, sir," replied 
Oliver, earnestly. "I was not, indeed, 
sur." 

*< Tush, tush, my dear !" said the Jew, 
suddenly resuming his old manner, and 
playing with the knife a little before he 
laid it down, as if to induce the belief 
that he had caught it up in mere sport 
" Of course I know that, my dear. I only 
tried to frighten you. You're a brave 
boy. Ha! ha! you're a brave boy, 01i» 
ver !" and the Jew rubbed his hands with 
a chuckle, but looked uneasily at the box 
notwithstanding. 

*' Did you see any of these pretty things, 
my dear ?" said the Jew,* laying his hanrt 
upon it after a short pause. 

" Yes, sir," replied Oliver. 

"Ah!" said the Jew, turning rathe*' 
pale. ** They — they 're mine, Oliver ; my 
little property. All I have to live upon 
in my old age. The folks call me a miser, 
my dear,— only a miser, that's all." 

Oliver thought the old gentleman must 
be a decided miser, to live in such a dirty 
place, with so many watches ; but, think- 
ing that perhaps his fondness for the 
Dodger and the other boys cost him a 
good deal of money, he only cast a defe- 
rential look at the Jew, and asked if he 
might get up. 

"Certainly, my dear,— certainly," re- 
plied the old gentleman. " Stay. There's 
a pitcher of water in the comer by the 
dpor. Bring it here, and I '11 give you a 
basin to wash in, my dear." 

" Oliver got up, walked across the room, 
and stooped for one instant to raise the 
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pitcher. When he turned his head, the 
box was ^ne. 

He hwL scarcely washed himself, and 
made evefything tidy l^ emptying the 
basin out of the window, agreeably to the 
Jew's directions, than the Dodger returned, 
accompanied by a very sprightly young 
friend, whom Oliver had seen smokmg on 
the previous night, and who was now for- 
mally introduc^ to him as Charley Bates. 
The four then sat down to breakfast off 
the cofiee and some hot rolls and ham 
which the Dodger had brought home in 
the crown of his hat 

»» Well," said the Jew, glanciiMr slyly 
at Oliver, and addressing himself to the 
Dodger, " I hope you 've been at work this 
morning, my dears." 

" Hard," replied the Dodger. 

" As nails," added Charley Bates. 

" Good hoys, good boys !" said the Jew. 
•* What have you got. Dodger 1" 

** A couple of pocket-boo]&," replied that 
young gentleman. 

" Lined ?" inquired the Jew with trem- 
bling eagerness. 

" Pretty well," replied the Dodger, pro- 
ducing two pocket-books, one green and 
the other red. 

"Not so heavy as they might be," 
said the Jew, after looking at the insides 
carefully ; ** but very neat, and nicely 
made. Ingenious workman, ain't he, Oli- 
ver 1" 

"Very, indeed, sir," said Oliver. At 
which Mr. Charles Bates laughed uproar- 
iously, very much to the amazement of 
Oliver, who saw nothing to laugh at in 
anything that had passed. . 

" And what have you grot, my dear ?" 
said Fagin to Charley Bates. 

" Wipes," replied Master Bates ; at the 
same time producing four pocket-handker- 
ehiefe. 

" Well," said the Jew, inspecting them 
closely ; " they *re very good ones, — ^very. 
You haven't marked them welli though, 
Charley ; so the marks shall be picked out 
with a needle, and we'll teach Oliver 
how to do it Shall us, Oliver, eh 1 — Ha ! 
ha ! ha !" 

" If you please, sir," said Olivers 

" You 'd like to be able to make pocket- 
handkerchiefs as easy as Charley Bates, 
wouldn't you, my dear V said the Jew. 

"Very much indeed, if you'll teach 
me, sir," replied Oliver. 

Master Bates saw something so ex- 
quisitely ludicrous in this reply, that he 
ourst into another laugh; which laugh 
meeting the cofiee he was drinking, and 
^frying it down some wrong channel. 



very nearly terminated in his prematura 
sumx^ation. 

" He is so jolly green," said Charley 
when he recovered, as an apology to the 
company for his unpolite behaviour. 

The Dodger said nothing, bat he 
smoothed Oliver's hair down over his 
•eyes, and said he 'd know better by-and- 
by; upon which the old gentleman, ob- 
serving Oliver's colour mounting, changed 
the subject by asking whether there nad 
been much of a crowd at the execution 
that morning. This jnade him wonder 
more and more, for it was plain fix>m the 
replies of the two boys that they had both 
been there: and Oliver naturally won- 
dered how they could possibly have found 
time to be so very industrious. 

When the breakfast was cleared away, 
the merry old gentleman and the two boys 
played at a very curious and uncommon 
game, which was performed in this way : 
— ^The merry old gentleman, placing a 
snuff-box in one pocket of his trousers, a 
notecase in the other, and a watch in his 
waistcoat-pocket, with a guard-chain round 
his neck, and sticking a mock diamond 
pin in his shirt, buttoned his coat tight 
round him, and, putting his spectacle-case 
and handkerchief in Sie pockets, trotted 
up and down the room with a stick, in 
imitation of the manner in which old gen- 
tlemen walk about the streets every hour 
in the day. Sometimes he stopped at the 
fire-place, and sometimes at the door, 
making belief that he was staring with 
all his might into shop-windows. At such 
times he would look constantly round him 
for fear of thieves, and keep slapping all 
his pockets in turn, to see that he hadn't 
lost anything, in such a very fbnny and 
natural manner, that Oliver laughed till 
the tears ran down his face. All this time 
the two boys followed him closely about, 
getting out of his sight so nimbly every 
time he turned round, that it was impossi- 
ble to follow their motions. At last the 
Dodger trod upon his toes, or ran upon his 
boot accidentally, while Charley Bates 
stumbled up against him behind ; and in 
that one moment they took from him with 
the most extraordinary rapidity, snufP-box, 
note-case, watch-guard, chain, shirt^pin. 
pocket-handkerchief, — even the spectacle- 
case. If the old gentleman felt a hand 
in any one of his pockets, he cried out 
where it was, and then the game began 
all over again. 

When this game had been played a 
great many times, a couple of young la^ 
dies came to see the young gentlemen, 
one of whom was called Bet and the othex 
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Nancy. They wore a good deal of hair, 
not very neatly turned up behind, and 
were rather untidy about the i^oes and 
stockings. They were not exactly pretty, 
perhaps; but ttiey had a great deal of 
colour in their races, and looked quite 
stout and hearty. Beins remarkably free 
and agreeable in theiTiimnners, dliver 
thought them very nice girls indeed, as 
there is no doubt they were. 

These visiters stopped a long time. 
Spirits were produced, in consequence of 
one of the youn^ ladies complaining of a 
coldness in her mside, and the conversar 
tion took a very convivial and improving 
turn. At length Charley Bates express^ 
his opinion that it was time to pad the 
hoof, which it occurred to Oliver must be 
French for going out ; for directly after- 
wards the Dodder, aiul Charley, and the 
two young ladies went away together, 
having been kindly furnished with money 
to spend, by the amiable old Jew. 

" There, my dear," said Fagin, " that's 
a pleasant life, isn't it 1 They have gone 
out for the day." 

** Have they done work, shr ?" inquired 
Oliver. 

^ Yes," said the Jew ; *' that is, unless 
they should unexpectedly come across 
any when they are out ; and they won't 
neglect it if they do, my dear, depend 
upon it." 

** Make 'em your models, my dear, 
make 'em your models," said the Jew, 
tapping the fire-shovel on the hearth to 
add force to his words; *'do every thing 
they bid you, and take their advice in all 
matters, especially the Dodger's, my dear. 
He '11 be a great man himself, and make 
you one too, if you take pattern 'by him. Is 
my handkerchief hanging out of my pock- 
et, my dear?" said the Jew, stopping short 

" Yes, sir," said Oliver. 

** See if you can take it out, without 
my feeling it, as you saw them do when 
we were at play Uiis morning." 

Oliver held up the bottom of the pocket 
with one hand as he had seen the Dodger 
do, and drew the handkerchief lightly out 
of it with the other. 

'* Is it gone 1" cried the Jew. 

*' Here it is, sir," said Oliver, showing 
it in his hand. 

" You 're a clever boy, my dear," said 
the playful old gentleman, patting Oliver 
on the head approvingly ; " I never saw a 
sharper lad. Here's a shilling for you. 
If you go on in this way, you '11 be the 

freatest man of the time. And now come 
ere, and I 'II show you how to take the 
marks out of the handkerchiefd." 



Oliver wcmdered what picking the old 
gentleman's pocket in play had to do witli 
his chances of being a great man ; but 
thinking that the Jew, being so much his 
senior, must know best, followed him qui- 
etly to the table, and was soon deeply in- 
volved in his new study. 



CHAPTER THE TEPTTH. 

Oliver becomes better acquainted with the charae 
ters of his new associates, aqd purchases expe 
rience at a high price. Being a short but very 
important chapter in this history. 

For eight or ten days Oliver remained 
in the Jew's room, picking the marks out 
of the pocket-handkerchief, (of which a 
great number were brought home,) and 
sometimes taking part in the game already 
described, which the two boys and the Jew 
played regularly every day. At length 
he began to languish for the firesh air, and 
took many occasions of earnestly entreat- 
ing the old gentleman to allow him to go 
out to work with his two companions. 

Oliver was rendered the more anxious 
to be actively employed by what he had 
seen of the stern morality of the old gen- 
tleman's character. Whenever the Dodger 
or Charley Bates came home at ni^ht 
empty-handed, he would expatiate with 
great vehemence on the misery of idle 
and lazy habits, and enforce upon them 
the necessity of an active life by sending 
them supperless to bed: upon one occa- 
sion he even went so far as to knock them 
both down a flight of stairs; but this was 
carrying out his virtuous precepts to an 
unusual extent i 

At len^ one morning Oliver obtained 
the permission he had so ea^rly sought 
There had been no handkerchiefs to work 
upon for two or three days^ and the dinners 
had been rather meagre. Perhaps these 
were reasons for the old gentleman's giv- 
ing his assent; but, whether they were 
or no, he told Oliver ho might go, and 
placed him under the joint guardianship 
of Charley Bates and his friend the 
Dodder. 

The three boys sallied out, the Dodger 
with his coat-sleeves tucked up, and his 
hat cocked as usual ; Master Bates saun- 
tering along with his hands in his pockety 
and Oliver between them, wondering 
where they were going, and what branch 
of manufacture he would be instructed ii« 
first. 

The pace at which they went was siich 
a very lazy, ill-looking saunter, ihat Oh 
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vcr soon began to think his companions 
were going to deceive the old gentleman, 
by not going to work at all. The Dodger 
had a vicious propensity, too, of palling 
the caps from the heads of small boys and 
tossing them down areas ; while Charley 
Bates exhibited some very loose notions 
concerning the rights of property, by pil- 
fering divers apples and onions nrom the 
stalls at the kennel sides, and thrusting 
them into pockets which were so sur- 
prisingly capacious, that they seemed to 
undermme his whole sait of clothes in 
every direction. These things looked so 
bad, that Oliver was on the point of de- 
claring his intention of seeking his way 
back m the best way he could, when his 
thoughts were suddenly directed into an- 
other channel by a very mysterious change 
of behaviour on the part of the Dodger. 

They were just emerging from a nar- 
row court not far from the open square in 
Clerkenwel], which is called, by some 
strange perversion «f terms, "The Green," 
when the Dodger made a sudden stop, and, 
laying his finger on his lip, drew his com- 
panions back again with tiie greatest pac- 
tion and circumspection. 

" What 's the mattet V demanded Oli- 
ver. 

"Hush!" replied the Dodger. "Do 
you see that old cove at the book-staJll" 

"The old gentleman over the way]" 
said Oliver- " Yes, I see him." 

" He '11 do," said the Dodger. 

"A prime plant," observed Charley 
Bates. 

Oliver looked from one to the other 
with the greatest surprise, but was not 
permitted to make any inquiries, for the 
two boys walked stealthily across the road^ 
and slunk close behind the old gentleman 
towards whom his attention had been di- 
rected. Oliver walked a few paces aftet 
them, and, not knowing whether to ad- 
vance or retire,' stood looking on in silent 
amazement 

The old gentleman was a very respect- 
able-looking personage, wi^ a powdered 
head and gold spectacles; dressed in a 
bottle-green coat with a blacik velvet col- 
lar, and white trousers: with a smart 
bamboo cane under his arm. He had 
taken up a book from the stall, and there 
ne stooa, reading away as hard as if he 
were in his elbow-chair in his own study. 
It was very possible that he fancied him- 
self there, indeed ; for it was plain, from 
his utter abstraction, that he saw not the 
i)ook-stall, nor the street, nor the' boys, 
nor, in short, anything but the book itself, 
whcrh ht) w&tt readmg straight through, 



turning over the leaves when he got to 
the bottom of a page, beginning at the top 
line of the next one, and going regularly 
on with the greatest interest and eager- 
ness. 

What wafl Oliver's horror and alarm 
as he stood a few paces o^ looking on with 
his eyelids as wide open as they would 
possibly go, to see the Dodger plunge his 
hand into this old gentleman's pocket, and 
draw from thence a handkerchief, which 
he handed to . Charley Bates, and with 
which they both ran away round the cor 
ner at full speed ! 

In one instant the whole mystery of the 
handkerchief, and the watches, and the 
jewels, and the Jew, rushed upon the 
boy's mind. He stood for a moment with 
the blood tingling so through all his veins 
from terror, that he felt as if he were in 
a burning fire ; then, confused and fright- 
ened, he took to his heels, and, not know- 
ing what he did, made off as fast as he 
could lay his feet to the ground. 

This was all done in a minute's space, 
and the very instant that Oliver began to 
ma, the old gentleman, putting his hand 
to his pocket, and missing his handker- 
chief, turned sharp round. Seeing the 
boy scudding away at such a rapid pace, 
be very naturally Concluded him to be the 
depredator, and, shouting "Stop thief!" 
with all his might, made off after him, 
book in hand. 

But the old gentleman was not the only 
person who raised the hue and cry. The 
Dodger and Master Bates, unwilling to 
attract public attention by running down 
the open street, had merely retired into 
the very first doorway round the comer. 
They no sooner heard the cry, and saw 
Oliver numing, than, guessing exactly 
bow the matter stood, they issued forth 
with great promptitude, and, shouting 
"Stop thief!" too, joined in the pursuit 
like good citizens. 

Although Oliver had been brought up 
by philosophers, he was not theoretically 
acquainted with their beautiful axiom that 
self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
If he had been, perhaps he would have 
been prepared for this. Not being pre- 
pared, however, it alarmed liim the more; 
so away he went like the wind, with the 
old gentleman and the two boys roaring 
and shouting behind him. 

" Stop thief! stop thief!" There is a 
magic in the sound. The tradesman 
leaves his counter, and the carman his 
wagon; the butcher throws down his 
tray, the baker his basket, the milkman 
his pail, the errand-boy his parcels, the 
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schoolboy his marbles, the paviour his 
pick-axe, the child his battledore : away . 
ihey run, pell-mell, helter-skelter, slap- 
dash, tearing, yelling, and screaming, 
kfjocking down the passengers as they 
turn the comers, rousmg up the dogs, and 
astonishing the fowls ; and streets, squares, 
and courts re-echo with the sound. 

" Stop thief ! stop thief !" The cry is 
taken up by a hundred voices, and the 
crowd accumulate at every turning. Away 
they fly, splashing through the mud, and 
rattling along, the pavements ; up go the 
windows, out run the people, onwainl bear 
the mob: a whole audience desert Punch 
in the very thickest of the plot, and, join- 
ing the rushing throng, swell the shout, 
and lend firesh vigour to the cry, *' Stop 
thief! stop thief r 

" Stop thief! stop thief!" There is a 
passion ybr hunting something deeply im- 
planted in the human breast One wretch- 
ed, breathless child, panting with exhau»- 
tion, terror in his looks, agony in his eye, 
large drops of perspiration streanung 
down his face, strams every nerve to make 
head upon his pursuers ; and as they fol- 
low on his trac^ and gain upon him ever? 
instant, they haU his decreasing strength 
with still louder shouts, and whoop and 
scream with joy, " Slop thief!" — ^Ay, stop 
him for God's sake, were it only in mercy I 

Stopped at last A clever blow that 
He 's down upon the pavement, and the 
crowd eagerly ^ther round him; each 
new comer jostling and struggling with 
the others to catch a glunpse. ** Stand 
aside !"— " Give him a little air !"— " Non- 
sense ! he don't deserve it" — •• Where 's 
the gentleman 1" — "Here he is, coining 
down the street" — *»Make room there 
for the gentleman!" — "Is this the boy, 
sirl"— »*Ye&" 

Oliver lay covered with mud and dust, 
and bleeding from the mouth, looking 
wildly round upon the heap of faces that 
surrounded him, when the old gentleman 
was officiously dragged and pushed into 
the circle by the foremost of the pursuers, 
and made this reply to their anxious in- 
quiries. 

** Yes," said the gentleman in a benevo- 
lent voice, " I am afraid it is." 

"Afraid!" murmured the crowd. — 
" That 's a good un." 

•• Poor fellow !" said the gentleman, 
• he has hurt himself." 

" I did that, sir," said a great lubberly 
fellow stepping forward ; " and preciously 
I cut my knuckle agin' his mouth. / 
stopped him, sir." 

The fellow touched his hat with a grin, 



expecting something for his pains; but 
the old gentleman, eyeing him with an 
expression of disgust, looked anxiously 
roup,d, as if he contemplated running 
away himself; which it is very possible 
he might have attempted to do, and thus 
affi}rded another chase, had not a police 
officer (who is always the last person to 
arrive in such cases) at that moment made 
his way through the crowd, and seized 
Oliver by the collar. " Come, g^t up," 
said the man roughly. 

" It wasn't me, inaeed, sir. Indeed, in- 
deed, it was two other boys," clasping his 
hands passionately, and looking round: 
" they are here somewhere." 

" Oh no, they ain't," said the officer. 
He meant this to be ironical ; but it was 
true besides, for the Dodger and Charley 
Bates h&d filed off down the first conve- 
nient court they came ta "Come, get 
up." 

" Don't hurt him," said the old gentle- 
man compassionately. 

» Oh no^ I won't hurt him," replied the 
officer, tearing his jacket half off his ba^k 
in proof thereof. " Come, I know you ; 
it won't do. Will you stand upon your 
legs, you young devil 1" 

Oliver, who could hardly stand, made 
a shift to raise himself upon his feet, and 
was at once lugged along the streets by 
the jacket-collar at a rapid pace. The 
gentieman walked aa with them by the 
officer's side ; and as many of the crowd 
as could, got a little aphc»d, and stared 
back at Oliver from time to time. The 
boys shouted in triumph, and on they 
went 



CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH 

TYeats of Mr. Fang, the police magistrate, and fur 
nishes a slight specimen of his mode of adminis- 
tering justice. 

The ofience had been committed within 
the district, and indeed in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a very notorious metro- 
politan police-office. The crowd had only 
the satisfaction of accompanying Oliver 
through two or three streets, and down a 
place called Mutton-hill, when he was led 
beneath a low archway, and up a dirty 
court into this dispensary of summary jus- 
tice by the back way. It was a small 
paved yard into which they turned ; and 
here they encountered a stout man with a 
bunch of^^whiskers on his face, and a bimd* 
of keys in his hand. 
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•«What*0 the matter nowT said the 
man carelenly. 

**A voang fo^le-hanter," replied the 
man who hA Oliver in charge. 

** Are yoa the party that *s been robbed, 
■irV* inquired the man with the keys. 

" Yes, I am/* replied the old gentieman ; 
** but I am not sure that this Imy actually 
took the handkerchief. I — ^I 'd rather not 
press the case.*' 

**Must flo before the magistrate now, 
sir,*' repliM the man. " His worship will 
be disengaged in half a minute, r^ow, 
youn|[ gallows.** 

This was an invitation for Oliver to en- 
ter through a door which he unlocked as 
he spoke, and which led into a small stone 
cell. Here he was searched, and nothing 
been found upon him, locked up. 

This cell was in E^uipe and size some* 
thing like an area cellar, only not so li^t 
It was most intolerably dir^, for it was 
Moodnr morning, and it had been tenanted 
since Saturday night by six drunken peo> 
pie. But this is nothing. In our station- 
hoiuns^ men and women are evexy niffht 
oonflned on the most trivial cAm^^es^-uie 
word is worth noting — ^in dunffeons, com- 
pared with which, wose in mwgate, oe- 
oupied hy the most atrocious felons, tried, 
found guilty, and under sentence of death, 
are pdacee ! Let any man who doubts 
this, oomnare the twa 

The cud genUeman looked almost as 
mefol as Oliver, when the key grated in 
the look ; and turned with a aigh to the 
hook whieh had been the innocent cause 
of all this dialurhanoe, 

«« There is something In that hoY*s lliee»** 
said the dd gentleman to himself, as he 
walked alowl v awayi tapping his chin with 
the cover of the bwuc in a thoughtlUl 
aianner» ^^aomething that touehee and in* 
leresta me« CWi» he be innoeenti He 
looked like— ^y the bye,'* ^^laimed 
the old gentlemani haUing very aWii|^lly» 
and starhvg up into tl^e ik^i ^H-Ul Www 
im soul ) where have I wm\ mK\\\>\i\{\\ii 
liSe that leek belhre r 

After muiinfr <hr iKvme n^h^uletk the ^^ 
gentleman walked wUh the name \\\^\h^ 
tative H^ee into a baek antoMru^n ^i|^^M(^r 
ftem the yavdt and therei relit'iiyr («^t^^ « 
eemer^ ealled uii Wtxre hi« mim^V eye a 
vast amphitheatre rf (heea ^*vef whu^h a 
duaky eurlain had hung ^^ Hmi\y yearm 
^NeT «aid ^ i^ld geiuTetnaiv 4^akii^r h^ 
Weed ; ^ i% mm% he «nagiiMi^tHv»^'' 

He wandered Mver Ihe^M a|faiH^ He 
had called them h>to vH^Wt aint \\ waa m»l 
ea«^ to re|daee the nhr^nnl that had w^ 
m^ %f«M>ea)ed then^ IVre «tA*e the 



faces of friends and foes, and of many that 
had been almost strangers, peering intru- 
sively from the crowd; there were the 
&ce8 of young and blooming girls that 
were now old women ; there were others 
that the grave had changed to ghastly 
trophies of death, but wmch the mind, 
superior to his power, still dressed in theii 
old freshness and beauty, calling bock the 
lustre oi the eyes, the brightness of the 
smile, the beaming of the soul through 
its mask of clay, ami whispering of beauty 
beyond the tomb, changed but to be height 
ened, and taken from earth only to be set 
up as a light to sbed a soft and gentle 
glow upon the path to Heaven. 

But the old gentleman could recall no 
one countenance of which Oliver^s fea- 
tures bore a trace ; so he heaved a sigh 
over the recoUectioQS he had awakened; 
and being, happily for himself, an absent 
old gentleman, biuied them again in the 
pages of the mustjr book. 

Re was roused b v a touch on the shoul- 
der, and a request from the man with the 
keys to follow him into the office. He 
closed his book hastily, and was at once 
ushered into the presence of the renowned 
Mr. FanflN 

The cftce was a front parlour, with a 
panelled wall. Mr. Fang sat behmd a 
bar at the upper end; and on one side the 
door was a sort of wooden pen in which 
poor little Oliver was already deposited, 
trembling y&j much at the awfblneas of 
the seme. 

Mr. Fang was a middle-sized man, with 
no great quantity of hair; and what he 
had, growing on the back and sides of his 
head. His ftce was stem, and much 
flufldied. If he were really not in the 
hahit of drinldnf rather mere than was ex- 
actly good for hun, he might have brought 
an aetfen againsi his eeimtenanee for libel, 
wad have leeovered heavy damages. 

The M itenttemaa hawed respfHrtfblly, 
and« advane^ng to the magislrate^s desk, 
mif^ mating Uieaelkn to tiiewoid, •'That 
i« M\y name and Mdiees^ sir.** He then 
v^UlHlrewa paee etr txn>; and, with anodier 
M\t^ a^d i^tlii^manhr inelinatioii of the 
m?ad» waned to tie ^|iAeeueiied» 

Nv^w» H m ha^H^««ed» that Mr. T^tng 
waa at that niv>n¥(»ttt pents^ a kading 
aHK'le hi a nexv^iMp^^ ef tk> moming, 
advi^hvi to wmne veci^ deeiskm of his. 
^\\f\ K\^^k\f^\\^ hiaiw lUr ^ three hnit- 
\\x^\ aial l^flM^ iMaew to the special and 
Mi^rtK'uh^r ivk^ii^ ef the S^^ratoy ef State 
fUr Ihe llvmiij^ IVfaitMeftl. He vaa^ out 
vM^to^^^i^adl hi^ KK)l»d up with a»«$it^ 
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«• Who are your said Mr. Fai^* 

The old gentleman pointed with some 
Borprise to his card. 

^ Officer !*' said Mr. F^ng, toesing the 
card contemptuously away with the newsK 
paper, ^' who is this fellow ?*' 

^ My name, sir," said the old gentle^ 
man, speaking Wee a gentleman, and con- 
sequently in strong contrast to Mr. Fan^, 
— <' my name, sir, is Brownlow. Permit 
me to inquire the name of the magistrate 
who ofiers a gratuitous and unprovoked 
insult to a respectable man, under the pro- 
tection of the bench." Saying this, Mn 
Brownlow looked roimd the omee as if in 
search of some perscn who could afford 
him the required information. 

<* Officer !" said Mr. Fang, throwing the 
paper cm one side, ** what's this fellow 
charged with 1" 

"He's not charged at all, your wor- 
ship" replied the officer. "He appears 
against the boy, your worship." 

His worship Imew this pevfectly well ; 
but it was a good annoyance, and a safe 
one. 

" Appears against the boy, does hel" 
said FvLngy surveying Mr. Brownlow con- 
temptuoiuly fipom head to foot " Swear 
him." 

^ Before I am sworn I must beg to say 
one word," said Mr. Brownlow; **and 
that is, that I never, without actual expe- 
rience, could have believed ^" 

"Hold your tongue, sir!" said Mr. 
Fans peremptorily. 

"I will not, sir!" replied the spirited 
old gentleman. 

"Hold your tongue this histant, or I '11 
haveyou turned out of the office !" said 
Mr. Fang. "You're an insolent imper- 
tinent fellow. How dare you bully a ma- 
gistrate !" 

^<What!" exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, reddening. 

" Swear this person !" said Fang to 
the clerk. " I '11 not hear another word. 
Swear him !" 

Mr. Brownlow's indication was great- 
ly roused ; but, reflectmg that he might 
injure the boy by giving vent to it, he sup- 
pressed his feelings, imd submitted to be 
sworn at once. 

«* Now," said Fang, " what 's the chai^ 
against this boy 1 What have you got to 
say, sir 1" 

" I was standing at a book-stall^— " Mr. 
Brownlow began. 

"Hold your tongue, sir!" said Mr. 
Fang. " Policeman ! — where 's the po- 
fieeman ? Here, swear this man. Now, 
policeman, what is this ?" 



The pcdiceman with becoming humility 
related how he had taken the cmirge, how 
he had searched Oliver and found nothing 
on his person ; and how that was all he 
knew about it. 

"Are there any witnesses?" inquired 
Mr. Fang. 

" None, your worship," replied the po 
UcCToaiL 

Mr. Fang sat silait for some minutes, 
and then, turning round to the prosecutor, 
said, in a towering passion, 

" Do you mean to state what your com- 
plaint a^iinst this boy is, fellow, or do you 
not? You have been sworn. Now, if 
you stand there, refusing to give evidence, 
I 'U punish you for disrespect to the bench ; 
I will, by—" 

By what, or by whcHU, nobody knows, 
for the clerk and jailer coughed very loud 
just at the right moment, and the Kmner 
dropped a heavy book on the floor ; thus 
preventing the word ftam being heard—- 
accidentafiy, of course. 

With many interruptioDS, and repeated 
insults, Mr. Brownlow contrived to state 
his case ; observing that, in the surprise 
of the moment, he had run after the boy 
because he saw him running away, and 
expressing his hope tiiat, if the magis- 
trate shcmd believe him, although not 
actually the thief, to be connect^ with 
thieves, he would deal as leniently with 
him as justice would allow. 

." He has been hurt already," said the 
old gentleman in conclusion. "And I 
fear," he added, with great energy, lock- 
ing towards the bar, — ^ I really fear that 
he is very ill." 

" Oh ! yes ; I dare say !*' said Mr. Fang, 
with a sneer. " Come ; none of your tricks 
here, you voung vagabond; they won't 
do. What 's your name ?" 

Oliver tried to reply, but his tongue 
failed him. He was deadly pale, and the 
whole place seemed turmng round and 
round. 

"What's your name, you hardened 
scoundrel ?" thundered Mr. Fang. " Offi- 
cer, what's his name?" 

This was addressed to a bluff old fellow 
in a striped waistcoat, who was standing 
by the bar. He bent over Oliver, and re> 
peated the inquiry; but finding him really 
mcapable of understanding the question, 
aod knowing that his not replying would 
only infuriate the magistrate the more, 
and add to the severity of his sentence^ 
he hazarded a guess. 

" He says- his name's Tom White, your 
worship," said this kind-hearted tbte^ 
taker. 
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" Oh, he won't cpeak out, won't he 1" 
mid Fang. "Very well, very well 
Where doea he livel" 

** Where he can, your worship," replied 
the officer, again pretending to receive 
Oliver's answer. 

*«Ha8 he any parents 1" inquired Mr. 
Fanff. 

** He says thev died in his infancy, your 
worship," replied the officer, hazarding the 
usual reply. 

At this point of the inquiry Oliver 
raised his head, and, looking round with 
imploring eyes, murmured a feeble prayer 
for a draught of water. 

** Stutf and nonsense !" said Mr. Fang; 
*' don't try to make a fool of me." 

" I think he really is ill, your worship," 
remonstrated the officer. 

** I know better," said Mr. Fang. 

*<Take care of him, officer," said the 
old gentleman, raising his hands instinc- 
tively ; *' he '11 fidl down." 

** stand away, officer," cried Fang sav- 
agely ; ** let him, if he likes." 

Oliver availed himself of the kind per- 
mission, and fell heavily to the floor in a 
fiunting fit The men m the office looked 
at each other, but no one dared to stir. 

** I knew he was shamming," said Fang, 
as if this were incontestable proof of the 
fiust ^ Let him lie ; he '11 soon be tired 
of that" 

** How do jaa propose to deal with the 
case, airl" mquired the clerk in a low 
voice, 

•« Summarily," replied Mr. Fang. «« He 
stands committed Ibr three months,— hard 
labour of course. Clear the office," 

The door was opened ibr this purpose, 
and a oouplo of men wore preparing to 
oarrv Uie insensible boy to his cell, when 
an elderly man of decent but poor appear- 
ance, clad in an old suit of uaok, rushed 
hastily into the Me^ and advanced to the 
bfinoh, 

**Stopi stopt^on't take him away,— 
Ibr Heaven's sake ston a moment," cried 
the ue^VH9omer| bnmthleeB with haste. 

Altliough the pr«aiiUng geniuses in such 
an Mw as this exercise a summary and 
aibitrary )K>wor over the libt^riiee, the 
gOMi uaiuis Urn ehamcterv almost the li\n»s 
of bis Miv)i^iyV sul\j<H>tm especially of the 
poorer c^lams and aUhough wiUun such 
walls «4iou|rh fiuiiaaiio trt^^ks are ddilv 
played l\> make the amr^ls wtpep thick 
Wre of \^\w\^ W\t^yf aro taunted hi the |Hib- 
w, sav* thr\Mitfh viw UMHlium of the daily 
iwess. Mr, Y\\m >vas iHHiwf^ueutly m^ a 
little imlitftiant b) w« an unbidden gueel 
tHilor in such im>yt[>r«kit diamler. 



•«Wliat is thisi Who is this? Tom 
this man out Clear tbe office," cried 
Mr. Fang. 

** I wDT speak," cried the man ; «* I will 
not be turned out,— I saw it all. I keep 
the book-stall. I demand to be sworn. I 
will not be put down. Mr. Fang, you must 
hear me. You dare not refiise, sir." 

The man was right His manner was 
bold and determined, and the matter was 
growing rather too serious to foe hushed 
up. 

^ Swear the fellow," growled Fang with 
a very ill grace. ^ Now, man, what have 
you got to say 1" 

^'This," said the man: *'I saw three 
boys—two others and the prisoner here — 
loitering on the opposite side of the way, 
when l£is gentleman was reading. The 
robbery was committed bv another boy. I 
saw it done, and I saw that this boy was 
perfectly amazed and stupified by it" 
Having by this time recovered a little 
breath, the worthy book-stall keeper pr(K 
ceeded to relate in a more coherent man 
ner the exact circumstances of the rob 
bery. 

"Why didn't you come here before 1** 
said Fejob after a pause. ^ 

"I ha<m't a soul to mind the shop," re- 
plied the man; "everybody that could 
have helped me had joined in the pufsuit 
1 could get nobody till five minutes ago^ 
and I 'V9 run here all the way." 

" The mosecutor was reading, was be 1" 
inquired Fanr, after anotiier pause. 

" Yes," replied the man, " Uie very book 
he has g6t io his hand." 

«« Oh, that bcok, eh 1" said Fang. "Isil 
paid forV 

"Nok it is not," replied the man, with 
a smile. 

"Dear me, I ibrgot all about it!" ex- 
claimed the absent old gmtlaDBii, inno 
cently, 

"A nice pereoD to prefer a charge 
against a poor boy!" said Fuig« with a 
comical eflort to look humane. "I consi- 
der, sir, that you have obtained posBeBskin 
of that book under very snspicioaB and 
dinreputable circumstances, ain you may 
think youieelf very fiMtunate that the own- 
er of the property declines to prosecute. 
Let this be a Icsmn toyon^ my man, or the 
law will overtake yea yet The boy is 
dieteharg«d. Clear the office !** 

"IV— me!" cried llie M gentleman, 
bursting out with the lace be bad kept 
ttewn w> kmg% " D me S I'M ^ 

"Clear the offices'* voared the oMgis- 
trate^ "Officers^ do yoa hear^ Clear 
the office!" 
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llie mandate was obeyedt and the in- 
dignant Mr. Brownlow was conveyed out, 
with the book in one hand, and the bam- 
ooo cane in the other, in a perfect phr^izy 
of rage and defiance. 

He reached the yard, and it vanished in 
a moment Little Oliver Twist lay on 
his back on the pavement, with his shirt 
unbuttoned, and his temples bathed with 
water : his &ce a deadly white, and a cold 
tremble convulsing his whole firame. 

** Poor boy, poor boy !*' said Mr. Brown- 
low, bending over him. " Call a coach, 
somebody, pray, directly !" 

A coach was obtained, and Oliver, hav- 
ing been carefully laid on one seat, the 
old gentleman got in and sat himself on 
the other. 

** May I acopmpaoy you V* said the book- 
stall keeper, looking in. 

<* Bless me, yes, mv dear friend,*' said 
Mr. Brownlow, quickly. ^^ I forgot you. 
Bear, dear! I've jfot this unhappy book 
still. Jump in. Poor fellow! there's no 
time to lose." 

The book-stall keeper got into the coach, 
and away they dxo%-e. 



CHAPTER THE TWEUTH. 

;ta which Oliver is taken better care of than be ever 
was before, with some particulars concevning a 
cwtain picture. 

Thb coach rattled away down Mount 
Pleasant and up Ezmouth-street, — over 
nearly the same ground qs that which 
Oliver had traversed when he first enter- 
ed London in con^pan^ with the Dodger, 
—and, turning a dii^rent way when it 
reached the Angel at Islington, stopped 
at lepgth befixre a neat houjse in a quiet 
shady street near Pentonville. Here a 
bed was piocured without loss of time, in 
which Mr. Brownlow saw his young 
charge carefiilly and comfortably deposit 
ed; and here he was attended with a 
kindness and solicitude which knew no 
bounds. 

But far many days Oliver remained in- 
sensible to all the goodness of his new 
friends ; the sun rose and sunk, and rose 
and sunk again, and many times after that, 
and still the boy lay stretched upon his 
uneasy bed, dwindling away beneath the 

Sand wajBting heat of fever, — that heat 
ich, like the subtle acid that gnaws 
into the very heart of hardest iron, bums 
only to corrode and to destroy. The worm 
does not hici work more surely cm the d@Ad 
6 G 



body, than does this slow, creeping fire 
upon the living firame. 

Weak, and thin, and pallid, he awoke 
at last firom what seemed to have been a 
long and troubled dream. Fecblv raising 
himself in the bed, with his head resting 
on his trembling arm, he looked anxiooaly 
round. 

'*What room is thisi— ^where have 
been brought to 1" said Oliver. <« This is 
not the place I went to sleep in." 

He uttered these words in a feeble voice, 
being very &int and weak ; bat Uiey were 
overheara at once, for the curtain at the 
bed's head was hastily drawn back, and a 
motherly old lady, very neatly and pre- 
cisely dressed, rose as d^e undrew it, odm 
an arm-chair close by, in which she had 
been sitting at needle-work. 

^^Huflh, my dear," said the old lady 
softly. ^ You must be very quiet, or you 
will be ill a£fain, and you liave been very 
bad, — as bad as bad could be, ^nretty ni^h. 
Lie down again, there 's a dear." With 
these words the old lady very gently 
placed Oliver's head upon the pmow, and, 
smoothing back his hair fixxn his forehead, 
looked so Jcindly and lovingly in his free, 
that he could not help placing his little 
withered hand upon hers, and drawing it 
round his neck. 

^' Save us !" said the dd lady, virith tears 
in her eyes, ^* what a grateful litde dear 
it i& Pretty creetur, what would his 
mother feel if she had sat by him as I 
have, and couM see him now !" 

^* Perhaps she does see me," whispered 
Oliver, folding his hands together; ** per- 
haps she has sat by me, ma'am. I almost 
feel as if she had. 

^ That was the fever, my dear," said 
the old lady mildly. 

**I suppose it was," replied Olivet 
thoughtfiilly, ^ because Heaven is a long 
way ofi^, and they are too happy there, to 
come down to the bedside of a poor boy. 
But if she knew I was ill, she must have 
pitied me even there, for she was very ill 
herself before she died. She can't know 
anything about me though," added Oliver 
af^ramoment's silence,**for if shehad iseen 
me beat, it would have made her sorrow- 
fid ; and her fiice has always looked sweet 
and happy when I have dreamt of her" 

The old lady made no reply to this, out 
wiping her eyes first, and her spectacles, 
which lay on the counterpane, afterwards, 
as if they were part and parcel of those 
features, brought some cool stuff for Oli 
ver to drink, and then, patthig him on the 
cheek, told him he must lie very quiet, er 
he would be ill again. 
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So Oliver kept very still, partly because 
he was anxious to obey the kind old lady 
in all things, and partly, to tell the truth, 
because he was completely exhausted with 
what he had already said. He soon fell 
into a gentle doze, from which he was 
awakened by the light of a candle, which, 
oeing brought near the . bed, showed him 
a gentleman, a veiy large and loud*tick- 
ins^ gold watch in his hand, who felt his 
piuse, and said he was a great deal 
better. 

** You are a great deal better, are you 
not, my dear 1" said the gentleman. 

" Yes, thank you, sir," replied Oliver. 

" Yes, I know you are," said the gen- 
tleman : " you 're hungry too, an't you )" 

"No, sir," answered Oliver. 

" Hem !" said the gentleman. " No, I 
know jou 're not He is not hungry, Mrs. 
Bedwm," said the gentleman, looking very 
wise. 

The old lady made a respectful inclina- 
tion of the head, which seemed to say that 
she thoiight the doctor was a very clever 
man. Tne doctor appeared very much of 
the same opinion himself. 

" You feel sleepy, don't you, my dearl" 
said the doctor. 

"No, sir," replied Oliver. 

"No," said the doctor with a very 
shrewd and satisfied look. "You're not 
sleepy. Nor thirsty, are youl" 

"Yes, sir, rather thirsty," answered 
Oliver. 

"Just as I expected, Mrs. Bedwin," said 
the doctor. "It's very natural that he 
should be thirsty— -perfectly natural. You 
may five him a little tea, ma'am, and 
some dry toast without any butter. Don't 
keep him too warm, ma'am ; but be care- 
fiil that you don't let him be too cold ; 
will you have the goodness ?" 

The old lady dropped a curtsey; and 
the doctor, after tasting the cool stufij and 
expressing a qualified approval thereof, 
hurried away: his boots creaking in a 
very important and wealthy manner as 
he went down stairs. 

Oliver dozed off a^in soon after this, 
and when he awoke it was nearly twelve 
o'clock. The old lady tenderly bade him 
good-night shortly afterwards, and left him 
in charge of a fat old woman who had just 
eome, bringing with her in a littie bundle 
a small Prayer Book and a large nightcap. 
Putting the latter on her head, and the 
former on the table, the old woman, after 
tellinff Oliver that she had come to sit up 
with him, drew her chair close to the fire 
and went off into a series of short naps, 
chequered at frequent intervals with sun- 



dry tumblings forward and divers moans 
and chukings, which, however, had no 
worse effect than causing her to rub her 
nose very hard, and then &11 asleep 
again. 

And thus the night crept slowly on. 
Oliver lay awake for some time, counting 
the little circles of light which the reflec- 
tion of the rushlight-shade threw upon the 
ceiling, or tracing with his languid eyed 
the intricate pattern of the paper on the 
wall. The darkness and deep stillness 
of the room were very solemn; and as 
they brought into the boy's mind the 
thought that Death liad been hovering 
there for many days and nights, and might 
yet fill it with the gloom and dread of his 
awful presence, he turned his face upon 
the pillow and fervently prayed to Hea- 
ven. 

Gradually he fell into that deep tranquil 
sleep which ease from recent suffering 
alone imparts ; that calm and peaceful rest 
which it is pam to wake from. Who, if 
this were death, would be roused a^in to 
all the struggles and turmoils of life— to 
all its cares for the present, its anxieties 
for the future, and, more than all, its 
weary recollections of the past ! 

It had been bright day for hours when 
Oliver opened his eyes ; and when he did 
so, he felt cheerfiil and happy. The crisis 
of the disease was safely past, and he be- 
longed to the world again. 

m three days' time he was able to sit 
in an easy-chair well propped up with pil- 
lows; and, as he was still too weak to 
walk, Mrs. Bedwin had him carried down 
stairs into the little housekeeper's room, 
which belonged to her, where, having sat 
him up by the fireside, the ^ood old lady 
sat herself down too, and, being in a state 
of considerable delight at seemg him so 
much better, forthwith began to cry most 
violently. 

" Never mind me, my dear," said the 
old lady; "I'm only having a regular 

food cry. There, it^s all over now, and 
'm quite comfortable." 

" You 're very kind to me, ma'am," said 
Oliver. 

" Well, never you mind that, my dear," 
said the old lady ; " that's got nothing to 
do with your broth, and it's full time you 
had it, for the doctor says Mr. Brownlow 
may come in to see you this morning, ana 
we must get up our best looks, because 
the better we look the more he'll be 
pleased." And with this, the old lady 
applied herself to warming up in a little 
saucepan a basin full of broth strong 
enough to furnish an ample dinner when 
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reduced to the regulation strength, for 
three hundred and fifty paupers, at the 
very lowest computation. 

" Are you fond of pictures, dear 1" in- 
quired the old lady, seeing that Oliver had 
fixed his eyes most intently on a portrait 
which hung against the wall just opposite 
his chair. 

" I don't quite know, ma'am," said Oli- 
ver, without taking his eyes from the 
canvas; "I have seen so few, that I 
hardly know. What a beautiful mild face 
that lady's is r 

"Ah," said the old lady, "painters al- 
ways make ladies out prettier than they 
are, or they wouldn't get any custom, 
child. The man that mvented the ma- 
chine for taking likenesses might have 
known thatvfomd never succeed; it's a 
deal too honest, — a deal," said the old la- 
dy, laughing very heartily at her own 
acuteness. 

" Is— is that a likeness, ma'am 1" said 
Oliver. 

" Yes," said the old lady, looking up for 
a moment from the broth; "that's a por- 
trait" 

"Whbse, ma'am?" asked Oliver ea- 
gerly. 

" Why, really, my dear, I don't know," 
answered the old lady in a good-humoured 
manner. « It 's not a likeness of anybody 
that you or I know, I expect It seems to 
strike your fency, dear." 

" It is so very pretty— so very beauti- 
ful," replied Oliver. 

" Why, sure you're not afraid of ifiv 
said the old lady, observing in great sur- 
prise the look of awe with which the child 
regarded the painting. . 

" Oh no, no," returned Oliver quickly ; 
" but the eyes look eo sorrowful, and where 
I sit they seem fixed upon me. " It makes 
my heart beat," added Oliver in a low 
voice, " as if it was alive, and wanted to 
speak to me, but couldn't" 

"Lrfrd, save us!" exclaimed the old 
lady, starting; "don't talk in that way, 
child. You're weak and nervous after 
your illness. Let me wheel your chair 
round to the other side, and then you won't 
see it There," said the old lady, suiting 
the action to the word ; " you don't see it 
now, at all events." 

Oliver did see it -in his mind's eye as 
distinctly as if he had not altered his posi- 
tion, but he thought it better not to worry 
the kind old la^; so he smiled gently 
when she looked at him,'aiid Mrs. B©dwin, 
satisfied that he felt more comfortable, 
baited and broke bits ofHoasted tfl-ead'into 
die broth with dl the bustle befitting so 



solemn a preparation. Oliver got through 
it with extraordinary expedition, and had 
scarcely swallowed the last spoonful when 
there came a soft tap at the door. " Ck)me 
in," said the old lady ; and in walked Mr 
Brownlow. 

Now the old gentleman came in as brisk 
as need be ; but he had no sooner raisec 
his spectacles on his forehead, and thrust 
his hands behind the skirts of his dressing 
gown to take a good long 'look at Oliver, 
than his countenance underwent a very 
great variety of odd contortions. Oliver 
kx)ked very worn and shadowv from sick- 
ness, and made an inefiTectual attempt to 
stand up, out of respect to his benefiLctor, 
which terminated in his sinking back into 
the chair again ; and the fact is, if the 
truth must be tdd, that Mr. Brownlow's 
heart being large enough for any six ordi- 
nary old gentlemen of humane disposition, 
fi>rced a supply of tears into his eyes by 
some hydraulic process which we are not 
sufficiently philosophical to be in a condi- 
tion to explain. 

" Poor boy, poor boy !" said Mr. Brown- 
low clearing his throat "I'm rather 
hoarse this moving, Mrs. Bedwin ; I 'm 
afiraid I have caught cold." 

"I hope not, sir," said Mrs. Bedwin. 
" Everything you have had has been well 
aired, sir," 

" I dont't know, Bedwin, — ^I don't know," 
said Mr. Brownlow ; " I rather think I had 
a damp napkin at dinner-time yesterday : 
but uQver mind that How do you feel, 
my dear f 

" Very happy, sir," replied Oliver, " and 
very gratefiil indeed, sir, for your goodness 
to me." 

" Good boy," said Mr. Brownlow stoutly. 
"Have you given him any nourishment, 
Bedwin 1 — any slops, eh 1" 

" He has just had a basin of beautiful 
strong broth, sir," replied Mrs. Bedwin, 
drawmg herself up slightly, and laying a 
strong empnasis on the last word, to inti 
mate that between slops, and broth well 
compounded, there existed no affinity or 
connexion whatsoever. 

" Ugh !" said Mr. Brownlow, with a 
slight shudder ; " a couple of glasses of port 
wine would have done him a great deal 
more good, — wouldn't they, Tom White, 
— ehr 

" My name is Oliver, sir," replied the 
little invalid witli a look of great aston 
ishment 

" Oliver !" said Mr. Brownlow ; " Oh 
ver what 1 Oliver Whi1;^, — eh 1 

" No, sir. Twist,— OHver Twist" 

" Queer name," said^the old gentleman 
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*• What made you tell the magistrate your 
name was Tom White 1" 

**I never told him so, sir," returned 
Oliver in amazement 

This sounded so like a false]iood, that 
the old gentleman looked somewhat sternly 
in Oliver's lace. It was impossihle to 
douht him ; there was truth in every one 
of its thin and sharpened lineaments. 

" Some mistake," said Mr. Brownlow. 
But, although his motive for looking stear 
dily at Oliver no longer existed, the old 
idea of the resemhlance between his fea- 
tures and some familiar face came upon 
him so strongly that he could not with- 
draw his gaze. 

" I hope you are not angry with me, 
sir," said Ohver, raising his eyes beseech- 
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" Ko, no," replied the old jfentleman. — 
'* Gracious God, what's this! Bedwin, 
look, looki there !" 

As he spoke, he pointed hastily to the 
picture above Oliver's head, and then to 
the boy's face. There was its living copy, 
the eyes, the head, the mouth ; every fea- 
ture was the same. The expression was 
for the instant so precisely alike, that the 
muiutest line seemed copied with an ac- 
curacy which was perfectly unearthly. 

Oliver knew not the cause of this sud* 
den exclamation, for he was not strong 
enough to bear the start it gave him, and 
he famted away. 



CI{AFT£R THE TfflRTEENTH 

Reverts to the merry old gentleman and bis youth- 
flil fk'iends, through whom a new acquaintance 
is introduced to the Intelligent reader, and con* 
nected with whom various pleasant matters are 
related appertaining to this history. 

Whkn theDpdgei'and his accomplished 
friend Master Bates joined in the hue and 
cry which was raised at Oliver's heels, in 
consequence of their executing an illegal 
conveyance of Mr. Brownlow s personal 
property, as bath been already described 
with great perspicuity in a foregoing chap 
ter, mey were actuated, as we 3ierein 
took occasion to observe, bv a very lauda- 
ble and becoming regard for themselves: 
and forasmuoh as the freedom of the sub- 
ject and the liberty of the individual are 
among the first and proudest boasts of a 
true-hearted Englishman, so I need hardly 
iieg the reader to observe that this action 
must tend to exalt them in the opinion of 
•I) Dublic and natriotic men, in almost as 



great a degree as this strong proof of their 
anxiety for their own preservation and 
safety goes to corroborate and confirm the 
little code of laws which certain profound 
and sound-judging philosophers have laid 
down as the mamsprings of all Madam 
Nature's deeds and actions ; the said phi 
losophers very wisely reducing the good 
ladv's proceedings to mattera of maxim 
and theory, and, by a verv neat and pretty 
compliment to her exalted wisdom and, 
understanding, putting entirely out c£ 
sight any considerations of heart, or gene^ 
rous impulse and feeling, as matters total- 
ly beneath a female who is acknowledged 
bv universal admission to be so far beyond 
the numerous little foibles and weaknesseii 
of her sex. 

If I wanted any further proof of the 
strictly philosophical nature of the con* 
duct of these youn^ gentlemen in their 
very delicate predicament, I should at 
once find it in the &ot (also recorded in a 
foregoing part of this narrative) of their 
quitting the pursuit when the general at- 
tention was nxed iipon Oliver, and making 
immediately for their home by the shortr 
est possible cut; for although I do not 
mean to assert that it is the practice of re- 
nowned and learned sages at all to shorten 
the road to any ^eat conclusion, their 
course indeed oem^ raUier to lengthen 
the distance by various circumlocutions 
and discursive staggeriiu^s, like those in 
which drunken men unoer the pressure 
of a too mighty flow of ideas are prone to 
indulge, stijl I do mean to say, and do say 
distinctly, that it is the invariable practice 
of all mighty philosophers, in carrying out 
their theories, to evince great wisdom and 
foresight in providing against every possi- 
ble contingency which can be su|^)o^ed at 
all. likely to afiect themselves. Thus, to de 
a great right, you may do a little wrong, 
and you may take any meatus which the 
end to be attained will justify ; the amount 
of the right or the amount of the wrong, 
or indeed the distinctbn between the twp, 
being left entirely to the philosopher con* 
ceri^ : to be settled and determine^ by 
his clear, comprehensive, and impartJAl 
view of his own particular Cjase. 

It was not untu the two boys ha4 sooifir 
ed with great rapidity through a most in- 
tricate maze of narroyv^^ streets and. courts, 
that they ventured to halt by cemmon 
consent beneath a low and dark archway. 
Having remained silent here, just long 
enough to recover breath to speak. Master 
Bates uttered an exclamation of amuse* 
ment and delight, and, bursting into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter, flung himself 
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upon a door-step, anu rolled thereon in a 
transport of mirtn. 

"What's the matter?" inquired the 
Dodger. 

" Ha ! ha ! lia !" roared Charley Bates. 

"Hold your noise," remonstrated the 
Dodger, looking cautiously round. " Do 
you want to be gabbed, stupid 1" 

" I can't help it," said Charley, " I can't 
help it To see him splitting away at 
tliat pace, and cutting round t£e comers, 
and knocking up against the posts, and 
starting on again as if he was made of 
iron as well as them, and me with the 
wipe in my pocket, singing out arter him 
— oh, my eye !" The vivid imagination 
of Master Bates presented the scene be- 
fi>re him in too strong colours. As he 
arrived at this apostrophe, he again rolled 
upon the door-step and laughed louder 

" What '11 Fagin say 1" inquired the 
Dodger, taking cdvantage of the next in- 
terval of breatiilessness on the part of his 
friend to propound the question. 

« What!" repeated Charley Bates. 

"Ah, whatr^ said the Dodger. 

" Why, what should he say "?" incjuired 
Charley, stopping rather suddenly m his 
merriment, for the Dodger's manner was 
impressive ; " what should he say 1" 

Mr. Dawkins whistled for a couple of 
minutes, and then, taking off his hat, 
^ scratched his head and nodded twice. 

" What do you meani" said Charley. 

** Toor rul lul loo, gammon and spin- 
nage, the frog he wouldn't, and high 
cockolorum," said the Dodger with a slight 
sneer on his intellectual countenance. 

This was explanatory, but not satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Bates felt it so, and again said, 
" What do you mean ?" 

. The Dodger made no reply, but putting 
his hat on again, and gathering the skirts 
of his long-tailed coat under his arms, 
thrusi his tongue into his cheek, slapped 
the bridge of his nose some halMozen 
times in a familiar but expressive manner, 
and then, turning on his heel, slunk down 
the court Mr. Bates followed, with a 
thoughtful countenance. 

The noise of footsteps on the creaking 
Btairs a few minutes after the occurrence 
of this conversation rousea the merry old 
g'entleman as he sat ove* the fire with a 
saveloy and a small loaf in his left hand, 
a pocket-knife in his right, ana a pewtfer 
pot on the trivet There was a rascally 
smile on his white face as he turned 
round, and, looking sharply out from under 
his thick red eyebrows, bent his ear 
towards the door and listened intently. 
5* 



" Why, how 's this 1" muttered the Jew, 
changing countenance; "only two of 
'em! Where's the third 1 They can't 
have got into trouble. Hark !" 

The fo<)tstepe approached nearer ; they 
reached the lianding, the door was slowly 
opened, and the Dodger and Charley 
Bates entered and closS it behind them. 

" Where's Oliver, you young hounds 1** 
said the furious Jew, rising with a men- 
acing look : " where 's the bojr 1" 

The young thieves eyed their preceptor 
as if they were alarmed at his violence, 
and looked uneasily at each other, but 
made no reply. 

" What 's become of the boy ?" said the 
Jew, seizing the Dodger tightly by the 
collar, and threatening him with horrid 
imprecations. " Speak out, or I'll throtlle 
you !" 

Mr. Fagin looked so very much in 
earnest, that Charley Bates, who deemed 
it prudent in all cases to be on the safe 
side, and conceived it by no means im- 
probable that it might be his turn to be 
throttled second, dropped upon his knees, 
and raised a loud, well-sustained, and 
continuous roar, something between an 
insane bull and a speaking-trumpet 

" Will you speak 1" thundered the Jew, 
shaking the Dodger so much that his 
keeping in the big coat at all seemed per- 
fectly miraculous. 

" Why, the traps have got him, and 
that's all about it, ' said the Dodger sul- 
lenly. " Come, let go o' me, wul yer !" 
and, swinging himsefi* at one jerk clean 
out of the big coat, which he left in the 
Jew's hands, the Dodger snatched up tlie 
toajsting-fbrk and made a pass at the merry 
old gentleman's waistcoat, which if it had 
taken effect, would have let a little more 
merriment out than could have been easily 
replaced in a month or two. 

The Jew stepped back in this emer 
gency with more agility than could have 
been anticipated in a man of his apparent 
decrepitude, and, seizing up the pot, pre- 
pared to hurl it at his assailant's head. 
But Charley Bates at this moment calling 
his attention by a perfectly terrific howl, 
he suddenly altered its destination, and 
flung it full at that young gentleman. 

"Why, what the blazes is m the wind 
now!" growled a deep voice. "Who 
pitched that 'ere at mel It's well it's 
the beer and not the pot as hit me, or I 'c 
have settled somebody. I might have 
know'd as nobody but an infernal rich, 
plundering, thundering old Jew could 
afford to throw away any drink but water, 
and rot that, unless he done tho River 
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Compamr every quarter. Wot's it all 
about, Fagin. D — me it iny neckanke- 
cher an't nned with beer. Come in, you 
sneaking warmint ; wot are you stopping 
outside K)r, as if you was ashamed of your 
master. Come in !" 

The man who growled out these words 
was a stoutly-buflt fellow of about five- 
and-forty, in a black velveteen coat, very 
soiled drab breeches, lace-up half-4xx)t8, 
and grey cotton stockings, which enclosed 
a very bulky pair of legs, with large 
swelling calves, — ^the kind of legs which 
in such costume always look in an un- 
finished and incomplete state without a 
set of fetters to garnish them. He had 
a brown hat on nis head, and a dirty 
belcher handkerchief round his neck, 
with the long frayed ends of which, he 
smeared the beer from his &ce as he 
spoke; disclosing when he had done so 
a broad heavy countenance with a beard 
of three days* growth, and two scowling 
eyes, one of which displayed various 
parti-coloured symptoms of having been 
recently damaged by a blow. 

"Come in, d'ye hearV growled this 
engaging-looking ruffian. A white shaggy 
dog, with his face scratched and torn in 
twenty difierent places, skulked into the 
room. 

" Why didn't you come in afore 1" said 
the man. " You 're getting too proud to 
own me afore company, are you? Lie 
down !" 

This command was accompanied with 
a kick which sent the animal to the other 
end of the room. He appeared well used 
to it, however ; for he coiled himself up 
in a comer very quietly without uttering 
a sound, and, winking his very, ill-looking 
eyes about twenty times in a minute, 
appeared to occupy himself in taking a 
survey of the apartment. 

"What are you up tol Ill-treating 
the boys, you covetous, avaricious, in-sa- 
ti-a-ble old fence 1" said the man, seating 
himself deliberately. "I wonder they 
don't murder you ; / would if I was them! 
If I 'd been your 'prentice I 'd have done 
it long ago ; and — ^no, I couldn't have sold 
you arterwards, though ; for you 're fit 
for nothing but keeping as a curiosity of 
ugliness in a glass bottle, and I suppose 
they don't blow them large enough." 

"Hush! hush! Mr. Sikes," said the 
Jew, trembling ; " don't speak so loud." 

" None of your mistering," replied the 
ruffian ; "you always mean mischief when 
vou come that You know my name: 
out with it. I shan't disgrace it when 
Tie time comes." 



" Well, well, then, Bm Sikes," said 
the Jew with abject humility. "You 
seem out of humour. Bill." 

" Perhaps I am," replied Sikes. " I 
should think you were rather out of sorts 
too, unless you mean as little harm when 
you throw pewter pots about, as you do 
when you blab and " 

" Are you mad 1" said the Jew, catch- 
ing the man by the sleeve, and pointing 
towards the boys. 

Mr. Sikes contented himself with tying 
an imaginaiT knot under his left ear, and 
jerking his liead over on the right shoul- 
der; a piece of dumb show which the 
Jew appeared to understand perfectly. 
He then in cant terms, with which his 
whole conversation was plentifully be- 
sprinkled, but which would be quite un- 
intelligible if they were recorded here, 
demanded a glass of liquor. 

"And mind you don't poison it," said 
Mr. Sikes, laying his hat upon the table. 

This wajs said in jest; but if the speaker 
could have seen the evil leer with which 
the Jew bit his pale lip as he turned round 
to the cupboard, he might have thought 
the caution not wholly unnecessary, or 
the wish, at all events, to improve upon 
the distiller's ingenuity not very far from 
the old gentleman's merry heart 

After swallowing two or three glassfuls 
of spirits, Mr. Sikes condescended to take 
some notice of the young gentlemen; 
which gracious act led to a conversation 
in which the cause and manner of Oliver's 
capture were circumstantially detailed, 
with such alterations and improvements 
on the truth as to the Dodger appear- 
ed most advisable under the circum- 
stances. 

" I 'm afraid," said the Jew, " that he 
may say something which will get us 
into trouble." 

"That's very likely," returned Sikes 
with a malicious grin. " You 're blowed 
upon, Pagin." 

" And I 'm afraid, you see," added the 
Jew, speaking as if he had not noticed 
the interruption, and regarding the other 
closely as he did so, — "I'm afraid that, 
if the game was up with us, it might be 
up with a good many more ; and that it 
would come out rather worse for you than 
it would for me, my dear." 

The man started, and turned fiercely 
round upon the Jew ; but the old gentle- 
man's shoulders were shrugged up to bk» 
ears, and his eyes were vacantly sta' Ag 
on the opposite wall. 

There was a long pause. Ever> 'aem* 
her of the respectable coterie Lpf»eareo 
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plunged in his own reflections, not ex- 
cepting the dog, who by a certain mali- 
cious licking of his lips seemed to be 
meditating an attack upon the legs of the 
iirst gentleman or lady he might encoun- 
ter in the street when he went out 

** Somebody must find out what *s been 
done at the office«" said Mr. Sikes in a 
much lower tone tiian he had taken since 
he came in. 

The Jew nodded assent 

" If he hasn't peached, and is commit- 
ted, there's no fear till he comes out 
again," said Mr. Sikes, ** and then he must 
be taken care on. You must get hold of 
him, somehow.'* 

AsBin the Jew nodded. 

The prudence of this line of action, 
indeed, was obvious; but unfortunately 
there was one very strong objection to '*a 
being adopted; and this was, that the 
Dodger, and Charley Bates, and Fagin, 
and Mr. William Sikes, happened one and 
all to entertain a most violent and deep- 
rooted antipathy to going near a police- 
office on any ground or pretext what- 
ever. 

How long they might have sat and 
looked at each other in a state of uncer- 
tainty not the most pleasant of itd kind, it 
is diMcult to say. It is not necessary to 
make any guesses on the subject, how- 
ever ; for the sudden entrance of the two 
young ladies whom Oliver had seen on a 
former occasion caused the conversation 
to flow afresh. 

"The very thing!" said the Jew. 
•< Bet will go ; ^"on't you, my dear?' 

" Wheres V inquired the young lady. 

" Only just up to the office, my dear," 
said the Jew coaxingly. 

It is due to the voung lady to say that 
she did not positively affirm that she would 
not, but that she merely expressed an 
emphatic and earnest desire to be "jig- 
gered" if she would; a polite and delicate 
evasion of the request, which shows the 
young lady to have been possessed of that 
natural good-breeding that cannot bear to 
inflict upon a fellow-creature the pain of 
a direct and pointed refusal 

The Jew's countenance fell, and he 
turned to the other young lady, who was 
gaily, not to say gorgeously attired, in a 
red gown, green boots, and yellow curl- 
papers. 

" Nancy, my dear," said the Jew in a 
soothing manner, " what do you say ?" 

" That it won't do ; so it's no use a try- 
ing it on, Fagin," replied Nancy. 

"What do you mean by thati" said 
Mr. Sikes, looking up in a surly manner. 



" What I say, Bill," replied the lady 
collectedly. 

" Why, you 're just the very person for 
it," reasoned Mr. Sikes: "nobody about 
here, knows anything ofVou." 

" And as I don't want em to, neither,'' 
replied Miss Nancy in the same composed 
manner, " it 's rayther more no than yos 
with me. Bill." 

" She'll go, Fagin," said Sikes. 

"No, she won't, Fagrin," bawled Nancy. 

" Yes she wiU, Fagin," said Sikes. 

And Mr. Sikes was right By dint of 
alternate threats, promises, and bribes, the 
engaging female in question was ultimate- 
ly prevaued upon to undertake the commifr> 
sion. She was not indeed withhel(^ by the 
same considerations as her agreeable 
friend, for, having very recently removed 
into the neighbovirhood of Field-lane from 
the remote but genteel suburb of Ratclifie, 
she was not under the same apprehension 
of being recognised by any of her numer- 
ous acquaintance. 

Accordingly, with a clean white apron 
tied over the red sown, and the yellow 
curl-papers tucked up under a straw 
bonnet, — both articles of dress being pro- 
vided fi'om the Jew's inexhaustible stock, 
— Miss Nancy prepared to issue forth on 
her errand. 

" Stop a minute, my dear," said the Jew, 
producing a little covered basket " Carry 
that m one hand ; it looks more respect- 
able, my dear." 

" Give her a door-key to carry in her 
t'other one, Fa^in," said Sikes ; " it looks 
real and genivme like." 

" Yes, yes, my dear, so it does," said 
the Jew, hanging the large street^loor 
key on the fore-finger of the young lady's 
right hand. " There ; very good, — very 
good indeed, my dear," said the Jew, 
rubbing his hands. 

" Oh, my brother ! my poor, dear, sweet, 
innocent little brother !" exclaimed Miss 
Nancy, bursting into tears, and wringing 
the little basket and the street door-key 
in an agony of distress. "What haF 
become of him ! — where have they taken 
him to ! Oh, do have pity, and tell me 
what's been done with tlie dear boy, gex^ 
tlemen; do, gentlemen, if you f lease, 
gentlemen." 

Having uttered these words m a most 
lamentaMe and heart-broken tone, to the 
immeasurable delight of her hearers, Miss 
Nancy paused, winked to the company, 
nodded smilingly round, and disappeared. 

" Ah ! she 's a clever girl, my dears," 
said the Jew, turning to his young friends, 
and shaking hirt bf*ad gravely, as if in 
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mate admonition to them to Mow the 
Inright example they had just beheld. 

*' She's a honour to her sex,*' said 
Mr. Sikes, filling his glass, and smiting 
the table with his enormous fist Here 's 
her health, and wishing they was all like 
herj" 

While these and many other encomiums 
were being passed on the accomplished 
Miss Nancy, that young lady made the 
best of her way to the police-office; 
whither, notwithstanding a little natural 
timidity consequent upon walking through 
the streets alone and unprotected, she 
arrived in perfect safety shortly after- 
wards. 

Entering by the back way, she tapped 
softly with the key at one of the cell-doors 
and listened. There web no sound within, 
so she. coughed and listened again. Still 
there was no reply, so she spoke. 

"Nolly, dearl" murmured Nancy in a 
gentle voice ; — " Nolly 1" 

There was notxxiy Inside but a mis^ 
erable shoeless criminal, who had been 
taken up for playing the flute, and who 
— the offence agamst society having 
been clearly proved — had been very 
properly comnutted by Mr. Fang to the 
House of Correction for one month, with 
the appropriate and amusing remark that 
since he had got so much breath to spare, 
it would be much more wholesomely ex- 
pended on the treadmill than in a musical 
mstrument He made no answer, being 
occupied in mentally bewailing the loss 
of the flute, which had been confiscated 
for the use of the county ; so Miss Nancy 
passed on to the next cell, and knocked 
there. 

** Well," cried a famt and feeble voice. 

** Is there a little boy here 1" inquired 
Miss Nancy with a prelimmary sob. 

« N<fc" replied the voice ; " God forbid !" 

This wafl a vagrant of sixty-five, who 
was going to prison for not playing the 
flute, or, in other words, for begging in 
the streets, and doing nothing for his 
livelihood. In the next cell was another 
man, who was going to the same prison 
for hawking tin saucepans without a li- 
cence, thereby doing something for his 
living in defiajice of the Stamp-office. 

But as neither of these criminals an- 
swered tc the name of Oliver, or knew 
anything about him. Miss Nancy made 
straight up to the bluff officer in the striped 
«^'aistooat, and with the most piteous 
wailings and lamentations, rendered more 
piteous by a prompt and efficient use of 
the street^oor key and the little basket, 
il<!iiQande(i ner own dear brother. 



" J haven*t got him, my dear,** said the 
old man. 

*» Where is he 1" screamed Miss Nancy 
in a distracted manner. 

♦» Why, the gentleman 's got him," re- 
plied the officer. 

" What gentleman ? Oh, gracious 
heavins ! what gentleman ?" exclaimed 
Miss Nancy. 

In reply to this incc^erent questioning 
the old man informed the deeply affect^ 
sister that Oliver had been taken ill in the 
office, and discharged in consequence of a 
witness having proved the robbery to have 
been committed by another boy not in 
custody; and that the prosecutor had 
carried him away in an insensible condi- 
tion to his own residence, of and concern- 
ing which all the informant knew was, 
that it was somewhere at Pentonville, 
he having heard that word mentioned in 
the directions to the coachman. 

In a dreadfid state of doubt and un- 
certainty the agonised young woman 
staggered to the gate, and flien,-^-exchan- 
ging her faltering gait for a good swifl 
ste^y run, returned by the most devious 
and complicated route she could think c^ 
to the domicile of the Jew. 

Mr. Bill Sikes no sooner heard the ac- 
count of the expedition delivered, than 
he very hastily called up the white dog, 
and, putting chi his hat, expeditiously de- 
parted, without devoting any time to the 
formality of wishing the company good« 
morning. 

** We must know where he is, my dears ; 
he must be found," said the Jew, greatly 
excited. " Charley, do nothing but skulk 
about, till you brin^ home some news of 
him. Nancy, my dear, I must have him 
found : I trust to you, my dear, — to you 
and the Artful for every thing. Stay, 
stay," added the Jew, unlocking a drawer 
with a shakinff hand; "there's money, 
my dears. I shall shut up this shop to- 
night: yrm'll know where to find me. 
Don't stop here a minute, — ^not an instant, 
my dears !" 

With those words he pushed them from 
the room, and carefully double-locking 
and barring the door behind them, drew 
from its place of concealment the box 
which he had unintentionally disclosed to 
Oliver, and hastily proceeded to dispose 
the watches and jewellery beneath hiii 
clothing. 

A rap at the door startled him in this 
occupation. " Who 's there 1" he cried 
in a shrill tone of alarm. 

" Me !" replied the voice of the Dodger 
through the keyhole. 
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" What now ?" cried the Jew impa- 
tiontly. 

*'Is he to be kidnapped to the other 
ken, Nancy says?*' inquired the Dodger 
cautiously. 

** Yes," replied the Jew, " wherever she 
lays hands on him. Find him, find him 
oat, that 's all ; and I shall know what to 
do next, never fear." 

The boy murmured a reply of intelli- 
gence, and hurried down stairs after his 
companions. 

** He has not peached so far," said the 
Jew as he pursued his occupation. '* If 
he means to blab us among his new 
friends, we may stop his windpipe yet.'* 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

6k>inpri8ing ftirther particulars of Oliver's stay at 
Mr. Brownlow's, with the remarkable prediction 
which one Mr. Grimwig uttered concerning him, 
when he went out on an errand. 

Olives soon recovered from the &int- 
ing-fit into which Mr. Brownlow's abrupt 
exclamation had thrown him; and the 
subject of the picture was carefrilly avoid- 
ed, both by the old gentleman and Mrs. 
Bedwin, in the conversation that ensued, 
which indeed bore no reference to Oliver's 
history or prospects, but was confined to 
such topics as might amuse without eX' 
citing him. He was still too weak to get up 
to breakfast ; Imt, when he came down into 
the housekeeper's room the next day, his 
first act was to cast an ea^er glance at 
the wall, in the hope of again looking on 
the fiice of the beautiful lady. His ex- 
pectations were disappointed, however, 
K>r the picture had been removed. 

** Ah !" said the housekeeper, watching 
the direction of Oliver's eyes. "It is 
gone, you see." 

"I see it is, ma'am," replied Oliver, 
with a sigh. " Why have they taken it 
awayl" 

" It has been taken down, child, because 
Mr. Brownlow said, that, as it seemed to 
worry you, perhaps it might prevent your 

{retting well, you know," rejoined the old 
ady. 

"Oh, no, indeed it didn't worry me, 
ma'am," said Oliver. " I liked to see it ; 
L quite loved it" 

" Well, well !" said the old lady, good- 
Bumouredly; "you get well as &st as 
ever you can, dear, and it shall be hung 
up again. There, I promise you that; 
now let us talk about something else." 

H 



This was all the information that Oli- 
ver could obtain about the picture at thut 
time, and as the old lady had been so kind 
to him in his illness, he endeavoured to 
think no more of the subject just then ; so 
listened attentively to a great many sto- 
ries she told him about an amiable and 
handsome daughter of hers, who was mar- 
ried to an amiable and handsome man, and 
lived in the country ; and a son, who was 
clerk to a merchant in the West Indies, 
and who was also such a good young man, 
and wrote such dutiful letters home four 
times a year, that it brought the tears into 
her eyes to talk about them. When the 
old lady had expatiated a long time on the 
excellences of her children, and the me- 
rits of her kind good husband besides, who 
had been dead and gone, poor dear soul ! 
just six-and-twenty years, it was time to 
have tea ; and after tea she began to teach 
Oliver cribbage, which he learnt as quick- 
ly as she could teach, and at which game 
they played, with ^eat interest and gra- 
vity, until it was time for the invalid to 
have some warm wine and water, with a 
slice of dry toast, and to go cosily to bed. 

They were happy days those of Oliver's 
recovery. Everything was so quiet, and 
neat, and orderly, everybody so kind and 
gentle, that after the noise and turbulence 
in the midst of which he had always 
lived, it seemed like heaven itself. He 
was no sooner strong enough to put his 
clothes on properly, than Mr. Brownlow 
caused a c(»nplete new suit, and a new 
cap, and a new pair of shoes, to be pro- 
vided for him. As Oliver was told that 
he might do what he liked with the old 
clothes, he gave them to a servant who 
had been very kind to him, and asked her 
to sell them to a Jew, and keep the money 
for herself. This she very readily did; 
and, as Oliver looked out of the paslour 
window, and saw the Jew roll them up in 
his bag and walk away, he felt quite de- 
lighted to think that they were safely 
gone, and that there was now no possible 
danger of his ever being able to wear 
them again. They were sad rags, to tell 
the truth ; and Oliver had never had a 
new suit before. 

One evening, about a week after the 
afiair of the picture, as Oliver was sitting 
talking to Mrs. Bedwin, there came a 
message down from Mr. Brownlow, that 
if Oliver Twist felt well, he should like 
to see him in his study, and talk to him a 
little while. 

" Bless us, and save us V wash youi 
hands, and let me part your hair nicely 
for you, child," sa'd Mrs. B^dwm. " Dear 
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heart alive ! if we had known he would 
have asked for you, we would have put 
you a clean collar on, and made you as 
smart as sixpence.*' 

Oliver did as the old lady hade him, 
and, although she lamented grievously 
meanwhile that there was not even time 
to crimp the little frill that bordered his 
shirt-collar, he looked so delicate and hand- 
some, despite that important personal ad- 
vantage, that she went so &r as to say, 
looking at him with great complacency 
from head to foot, that she really didn't 
think it would have been possible on the 
longest notice to have made much differ- 
ence in him for the better. 

Thus encouraged, Oliver tapped at the 
study door, and, on Mr. Brownlow calling 
to him to come in, found himself in a little 
back room, quite full 6f books, with a win- 
dow looking into some pleasant little gar- 
dens. There was a table drawn up be- 
fore the window, at which Mr. Brownlow 
was seated reading. When he saw Oli- 
ver, he pushed the book away from him, 
and told him to come near the table and 
sit down. Oliver complieid, marvelling 
where the people could be found to read 
such a great number of books as seemed 
to be written to make the world wiser, — 
which is still a marvel to more expe- 
rienced people than Oliver Twist every 
day of their lives. 

"There are a good many books, are 
there not, my boy ]" said Mr. Brownlow, 
observing the curiosity with which Oliver 
surveyed the shelves that reached from 
the floor to the ceiling. 

" A great number, su"," replied Olivet ; 
•* I never saw so many." 

" You shall read them if you behave 
well," said the old gentleman kindly; 
" and you will like that better than look- 
ing Ql the outsides, — ^that is, in some cases, 
because there are books of which the 
backs and covers are by far the best 
parts." 

" I suppose they are those heavy ones, 
sir," said Oliver, pointing to some large 
quartos with a gooid deal of gilding about 
the binding. 

"Not those," said the old gentleman, 
liatting Oliver on the head, and smiling 
as he did so ; " but other equally heavy 
i»nes, though of a much smaller size. 
How should you like to grow up a clever 
man, and write books, eh 1" 

" I think I would rather read them, sir," 
replied Oliver. 

"What! wouldn't you like to be a 
fxwk- writer 1" said the old gentleman. 

Oliver considered a little while, and at 



last said he should think it would be t 
much better thing to be a bookseller, 
upon which the old gentleman laughed 
heartily, and declared he had said a very 
^ood thing, which Oliver felt glad to have 
done, though he by no means knew what 
it was. 

" Well, well," said the old gentleman, 
composing his features, "don't be afraid; 
we won't make an author of you, while 
there's an honest trade to be learnt, or 
brick-making to turn to." . 

" Thank you, sir," said Oliver ; and at 
the earnest manner of his reply the old 
gentleman laughed again, and said some- 
thing about a curious instinct, which Oli- 
ver, not understanding, paid no very great 
attention to. 

" Now," said Mr. Brownlow, speaking 
if possible in a kinder, but at the same 
time in a much more serious manner than 
Oliver had ever heard him speak in yet, 
" I want you to pay great attention, my 
boy, to what I am going to say. I shaU 
talk to you without any reserve, because 
I am sure you are as well able to under- 
stand me as many older persons would be." 

"Oh, don't tell me you are going to 
send me away, sir, pray !" exclaimed Oli- 
ver, alarmed by the serious tone of the old 
gentleman's commencement ; " don't turn 
me out of doors to wander in the streets 
again. Let me stay here and be a servant 
Don't send me back to the wretched place 
I came from. Have mercy upon a poor 
boy, sir ; do !" 

" My dear child," said the old gentle- 
man, moved by the warmth of Oliver's 
sudden appeal, "you need not be afraid 
of my deserting you, unless you give me 
cause." 

"I never, never will, sir," uiterposed 
Oliver. 

" I hope not," rejoined the old gentle- 
man ; " I do not think you ever will. I 
have been deceived before, in the ob- 
jects whom I have endeavoured to bene- 
fit; but I feel strongly disposed to trust 
you, nevertheless, and more strongly in 
terested in your behalf than I can well 
account for, even to myself. The persons 
on whom I have bestowed my dearest love 
lie deep in their graves; but, although 
the happiness and delight of my life lie 
buried tliere too, I have not made a coffin 
of my heart, and sealed it up for ever on 
my best affections. Deep affliction has 
only made* them stronger; it ought, I 
think, for it should refine our nature." 

As the old gentleman said this in a low 
voice, more to himself than to his com- 
panion, and remained silent for a short time 
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afterwards, Oliver sat quite still, almost 
afraid to breathe. 

** Well, well," said the old gentleman 
at length in a more cheerful voice, '* I on- 
ly say this because you have a youn? 
heart ; and knowing that I have suffered 
great pain and sorrow, you will be more 
careful, perhaps, not to wound me again. 
You say you are an orphan, without a 
friend in the world ; and all the inquiries 
I have been able to make confirm the 
statement Let me hear your story; 
where you came &om, who brought you 
up, and how you got into the company in 
which I found you. Speak the truth ; and 
if I find you nave committed no crime, 
you will never be friendless while I live." 

Oliver's sobs quite checked his utter- 
ance for some minutes ; and just when he 
was on the point of beginnmg to relate 
how he had been brought up at the farm, 
and carried to the worlmouse by Mr. Bum- 
ble, a peculiarly impatient little double- 
knock was heard at the street-door, and 
the servant running up stairs, announced 
Mr. Grimwig. 

"Is he coming upl" inquired Mr. 
Brownlow. 

" Yes, sir," replied the servant " He 
asked if there were any muffins in the 
house, and, when I told him yes, he said 
he had come to tea." 

Mr. Brownlow smiled, and, turning to 
Oliver, said Mr. Grimwig was an old 
fi^end of his, and he must not mind his 
being a little rough in his manners, for he 
was a worthy creature at bottom, as he 
had reason to know, 

" Shall I go down stairs, sirl" inquired 
Oliver. 

" No," replied Mr. Brownlow ; " I would 
rather you stopped here." 

At this moment there walked into the 
room, supporting himself by a thick stick, 
A stout old genSeman, rather lame in one 
leg, who was dressed in a blue coat, striped 
waistcoat, nankeen breeches and ^iters, 
and a brosid-brimmed white hat, with the 
sides turned up with giieen. A very small- 
plated shirt-frill stuck out from his waist- 
coat, and a very long steel watch-chain, 
with nothing but a key at the end, dangled 
loosely below it The ends of his white 
neckerchief were twisted into a ball about 
the pize of an orange ; — the variety of 
shapes' into which his countenance was 
twisted defy description. He had a man- 
ner of screwing his head rbund on one 
side when he spoke, and looking out of the 
corners of his eyes at the same time, 
•which irresistibly reminded the beholder 
of a parrot In this attitude he fixed him- 



self the moment he made his appearance ; 
and, holding out a small piece of orange- 
peel at arm^ length, exclaimed in a growl 
mg, discontented voice, 

** Look here ! do you 'see this 1 Isn' 
it a most wonderful and extraordinary 
thinff that I can't call at a man's house 
but I find a piece of this cursed poor- 
surgeon's-friend on the staircase? I've 
been lamed with orange-peel once, and I 
know orange-peel will be my death at 
last It will, sir ; orange-peel will be my 
death, or I '11 be content to eat my own 
head, sir !" This was the handsome offer 
with which Mr. Grimwig backed and 
confirmed nearly every assertion that he 
made ; and it was the more singular in 
his case, because, even admitting, for the 
sake of argument, the possibility of sci- 
entific improvements being ever brought 
to that pass which will enable a gentle- 
man to eat his own head in the event of 
his beinff so disposed, Mr. Grimwig's head 
was sudi a particularly large one, that 
the most sanmiine man alive could hardly 
entertain a nope of being able to get 
through it at a sitting, to put entirely out 
of the question a very thick coating of 
powder. 

** I '11 eat my head, sir," repeated Mr. 
Grimwig, striking his stick upon the 
ground. " Hallo ! what 's that 1" he added 
looking at Oliver, and retreating a pace 
or two. 

"This is yoimg Oliver Twist, whom 
we were speaking about," said Mr. Brown- 
low. 

Oliver bowed. 

" You don't mean to say that's the boy 
that had the fever, I hopel" said Mr. 
Grimwig, recoiling a little fiirther. " Wait 
a minute, don't speak : stop—" continued 
Mr. Grimwiff abruptly, losing all dread of 
the fever in his triumph at me discovery. 
" that 's the boy that had the orange ! If 
that 'snot the bo^r, sir, that had the orange, 
and threw this bit of peel upon the stair- 
case, I '11 eat my head and his too." 

"No, no, he has not had one," said 
Mr. Brownlow, laughing. "Come, put 
down your hat, and speak to my young 
friend." 

"I feel strongly on this subject, sir," 
said the irritable old gentleman, drawing 
oflT his gloves. "There's always more 
or less orange-peel on the pavement in 
our street, and I know it 's put there by 
the surgeon's boy at the comer. A young 
woman stumbled over a bit last night, and 
fell against my garden railings ; directlj 
she got up I saw her look towards hi? 
infernal red lamp with the D%ntom-mp 
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Hght * Don't go to him,' I called out of 
the window, * he 's an assassin, — a man- 
trap !' So he is. If he is not — ^— " Here 
the irascible old gentleman gave a great 
knock on the ground with his stick, which 
was always understood by his friends to im- 
ply the eustomary of^r whenever it was not 
expressed in words. Then, still keeping his 
stick in his hand, he sat down, and, open- 
ing a double eye-glass which he wore 
attached to a broad black riband, took a 
view of Oliver, who, seeing that he was 
the object of inspection, coloured, and 
bowed again. 

" That 's the boy, is it 1" said Mr. Grun- 
wlg at length. 

** That is the boy," replied Mr. Brown- 
low, nodding good^umouredly to Oliver. 

" How are you, boy 1" said Mr. Grim- 
wig. 

" A great deal better, thank you, sir," 
replied Oliver. 

Mr. Brownlow, seeming to apprehend 
that his singular friend was about to say 
something disagreeable, asked Oliver to 
stop down stairs, and tell Mrs. Bedwin 
they were ready for tea, which, as he did 
not half like the visitor's manner, he was 
very happy to do. 

" He is a nice-looking boy, is he not 1" 
mquired Mr. Brownlow. 

" I don't know," replied Grinrwig pet- 
tishly. 

" Don't know 1" 

" No, I don't know. I never see any 
difference in boys. I only know two 
sorts of boys, — ^mealy boys, and bee^&ced 
boys. 

♦* And which is Oliver 1" 

« Mealv. I know a friend who 's ^t a 

• beef-faced boy ; a fine boy they call nim, 

with a round head, and red cheeks, and 

glaring eyes ; a horrid boy, with a body and 
mbs uiat appear to be swelling out of the 
seams of his blue clothes — ^with the voice 
of a pilot, and the appetite of a wolf. I 
know him, the wretch !" 

"Come," said Mr. Brownlow, "these 
are not the characteristics of young Oliver 
Twist ; BO he needn't excite your wrath." 

" They are Rot," replied Gnmwig. " He 
mhv have worse." 

Here Mr. Brownlow coughed impa- 
tiently, which appeared to aflS>rd Mr. 
Grimwig the most exquisite delight 

" He may have worse, I say," repeated 
Mr. Grimwig. "Where does he come 
^m1 Whoishel What is he] He 
lias had a fever—- waat of that ? Fevers 
are not peculiar to good people, are they 1 
Bad people have fevers sometimes, haven't 
they, eh ? I knew a man that was hung 



in Jamaica for murdermg his master ; he 
had had a fever six times ; he wasn't re- 
commended to mercy on that account 
Pooh! nonsense!" 

Now, the fkct was, that, in the inmost 
recesses of his own heart, Mr. Grimwig 
was strongly disposed to admit that Oli- 
ver's appearance and manner were unu- 
sualljT prepossessing, but he had a strong 
appetite for contraidiction, f^rpened on 
this occasion by the finding of the orange 
peel ; and inwardly determining that no 
man should dictate to him whether a boy 
was well looking or not, he had resolvoi 
from the first to oppose his firiend. When 
Mr. Brownlow admitted that on no one 
point of inquiry could he yet return any 
satisfhctory answer, and that he had post- 
poned any investigation into Oliver's pre» 
vious history until he thought the boy was 
strong enoug^h to bear it, Mr. Grimwigf 
chuckled maliciously, and demanded, with 
a sneer, whether the housekeeper was in 
the habit of counting the plate at night ; 
because, if she didn't find a table-spoon 
or two missing some sunshiny morning, 

why, he would be content to , et 

cetera. 

All this Mr. Brownlow, although him- 
self somewhat of an impetuous gentleman, 
knowing his firiend's peculiarities, bore 
with great good humour; and as Mr. 
Grimwig, at tea, was graciously pleased 
to express his entire approval of the muf- 
fins, matters went on very smoothly, and 
Oliver, who made one of tiie party, began 
to feel more at his ease than he had yet 
done in the fierce old gentleman's pres- 
ence. 

"And when are you going to hear a 
full, true, and particular account of the 
life and adventures of Oliver Twist 1" 
asked Grimwig of Mr. Brownlow, at the 
conclusion of me meal : looking sideways 
at Oliver as he resumed the subject 

*' To-morrow morning," replied Mr. 
Brownlow. " I would rather he was alone 
with me at the time. Come up to me to- 
morrow morning at ten o'clock, my dear." 

" Yes, sir," replied Oliver. He answer- 
ed with some hesitation, because he was 
confused by Mr. Grimwig's looking so 
hard at him. 

"I'll tell you what," whispered that 
gentleman to Mr. Brownlow ; " he won't 
come up to you to-morrow morning. I 
saw him hesitate. He is deceiving you, 
my dear frieild." 

"I'll swear he is not," replied Mr. 
Brownlow, warmly. 

"If he is not," said Mr. Grimwig, " I '11 
— " and down went the stici*. 
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** I '11 noBwer for that boy's truth with 
my life," said Mr. Brownlow, knocking 
the table. 

** And I for his fiUsehood with my head," 
rejoined Mr.'Grimwig, knocking the table 
also. 

^ We shall see," said Mr. Brownlow, 
checking his rising passion, 

*♦ We will," replied Mr. Grimwig, with 
a provoking smile ; " we will." 

As fate would have it, Mrs. Bedwin 
chanded to bring in at this momoit a small 
parcel of books which Mr. Brownlow had 
that morning purchased of the idftntical 
i)ook-stall keeper who has already figured 
in this history ; which having laid on the 
table, she prepared to leave Uie room. 

** Stop the bov, Mrs, Bedwin," said Mr. 
Brownlow; *' there is something tp go 
back." 

<* He has gone, sir»" replied Mis. Bed- 

WTL 

•* Call after him," said Mr* Brownlow ; 
** I's particular. He's a poor man, and 
t] ev are not paid for. There are scxne 
b oks to be taken back, too." 

The street-door was opened. Oliver 
I iU one way, and the girl another, aiMl 
} Irs. Bedwin stood on the step and spream- 
i d for the boy ; but there was no boy in 
sigfht, and both Oliver and the girl retum- 
ed in a breathless state to report that there 
were no tidings of him. 

" Dear me, I am very sorry fer that," 
exclaimed Mr. Brownlow; ^l particularly 
wished those books to be leturned to- 
night" 

**Send Oliver with them," said Mr. 
Grimwig, with an ironical smile; "he 
will be sure to deliver them safely, you 
know." 

**Yes; do let me take them, if yon 
please, sir," said Oliver; "I'll run all the 
way, sir." 

The old gentleman was just going to 
say that Oliver should not eo out on any 
account, when a most ip^icious cough 
from Mr. Grimwig detennined him tl^t 
he should, and by his prompt dischiurge of 
the commission prove to him the injustice 
of his suspicions, on this head at least, at 
once. 

" You shall go, my dear," said the old 
gentleman. "The books are on a chair 
by my table. Fetch them down." 

Oliver, delighted to be of use, brought 
down the boo£i under his arm in a great 
bustle, and waited, cap in hand, to hear 
what message he was to taSe. 

" You are to say," said Mr. Brownlow, 
glancing steadOv at Grimwig, — ^** You are 
tc say that you have brought those books 
6 



back, and that yon have come to psy the 
four pound ten I owe him. This is a iive- 
pound note, so you will have to bring me 
back ten shillings change." 

" I won't be ten* minutes, sir,'^ replied 
Oliver eagerly ; and, having buttoned up 
the bank-note in his jacket-pocket, and 

E laced the books carefhlly under his arm, 
e made a respectfU bow, and lefl the 
room. Mrs. Bedwin followed him to the 
street-door, giving him many directions 
about the nearest way, and the name of 
the bookseller, and the name of the street, 
all of which Oliver said he clearly under- 
stood; and, having superadded many in- 
junctions to be sure and not take, cold, the 
careful old lady at length permitted him 
to depart 

"Bless his sweet &oel" said the old 
ludy, looking after him. " I can't bear, 
Boniehow, to let him go out of my sight" 

At this moment Oliver looked ffaily 
round, and nodded before he turned the 
corner. The old lady smilingly returned 
his salutaticHi, and, closing the door, went 
back to her own room. 

" JiOt me see; he'll be back in twentiy 
minutes, at the longest," said Mr. Brovm- 
low, pulling out his watch, and placing it 
on the table. "Il: wUl be dark by that 
time." 

"Oh! yon really expect him to come 
back, dd you?" inquired Mr. Grimwig. 

♦* Don't youl" ssked Mr. Brownlows 
smiling. 

The spirit of contradiction was strong 
in Mrt urim wig's breast at the moment, 
and it was rendered stronger by hie friend's 
confident smile. 

"No," he said, smiting th^ table with 
his fist, "I do not The boy te got a 
new suit of clothes on his back, a set of* 
valuable books under his arm, and a five- 
pound note in his pocket; he'll join his 
oM firiends the thieyes, and laugh at you. 
If ever that boy returns to this house, sir, 
I '11 eat my head." 

With mese words he drew his ohak 
closer to the table, and there the two 
friends sat in silent expectation, with the 
watch between them. It is worthy of re* 
mark, as illustratinc- the impprtance we 
attach to our own judgments, and the pride 
with which we put forth our most rash 
and hasty conclusions, that, although Mi. 
Grimwig was not a bad-hearted man, and ^ 
would have been unfeignedly sorry to see 
his respected friend duped and deceived, 
he really did most earnestly and strongly 
hope at that m^Hnent that Oliver Twist 
might not come back. Of such contra^ 
dictions is human nature made up * 
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It qrrew 80 dark that the figures on the 
dial were scarcely discernible ; bat there 
the two old gentlemen continued to sit in 
silence, with the watch between them. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

Showing how very fond of Oliver Twist, the merry 
old Jew and Miu Nancy were. 

If it did not come strictly within the 
- scope and bearing of my long-considered 
intentions and plans re^irding this prose 
epic (far such I mean it to l^,) to leave 
the two old gentlemen sitting with the 
watch between them long af&r it grew 
too dark to see it, and both doubting Oli- 
ver's return, the one in triumph, and the 
other in sorrow, I might take occasion to 
entertain the reader with many wise re- 
flections on the obvious impolicy of ever 
attempting to do good to our fellow-crea- 
tures where there is no hope of earthly 
r)3ward ; or rather on the strict policy of 
betraying some slight degree oi charity 
or sympathy in one particularly unpromis- 
ing case, and then abandonmg such weak- 
nesses for ever. I am aware that, in ad- 
vising even this slight dereliction from 
the paths of prudence and worldliness, I 
lay myself open to the censure of many 
excellent and respectable persons, who 
have long widked therein ! but I venture 
to contend, nevertheless, that the advan- 
tages of the proceeding are manifold and 
lastin?. As thus : if me object selected 
should happen most unexpectedly to turn 
out well, and to thrive and amend upon 
the assistance you have afforded him, he 
'Will, in pure gratitude and fulness of 
heart, laud your goodness to the skies; 
your character wul be thus established, 
and you will pass through the world as a 
most estimable person, who does a vast 
deal of good in secret, not one-twentieth 
part of which will ever see the light It, 
on the contrarv, his bad character oecome 
notorious, and his profligacy a '^givord, 
you place yourself in the excell^f posi- 
tion of having attempted to bestow relief 
most disinterestedly ; of having become 
misanthropical in consequence of the 
treachery of its object ; and of having 
made a rash and solemn vow, (which no 
one regrets more than yourself,) never to 
help or relieve any man, woman, or child, 
again, lest you should be similarly de- 
ceived. I Imow a great number of per- 
wna in both situations at this moment, and 
I can safely assert that they are the most 



generally respected and esteemed of any 
m the whole circle of my acquaintance. 

But, as Mr. Brownlow was not one of 
these : as he obstinately persevered in do- 
ing ^ood for its own sake, aiid the grati- 
' mitton oi heart it yielded him ; as no 
failure dispirited him, and no ingratitude 
in individual cases tempted him to wreak 
his vengeance on the whole human race, 
I shall not enter into any such digression 
in this place : and, if this be not a suffi* 
cient reason for this determination, I have 
a better, and, indeed, a wholly unanswer- 
able one, alreadv stated ; which is. that it 
forms no part of my original intention so 
to da 

In the obscure parlour of a lov/ public- 
house, situate in the filthiest part of Little 
Saffix)n-Hill,~« dark and gloomy den, 
where a flaring gas-light burnt all day in 
the winter-time, and where no ray of sun 
ever shone in the summer, — ^there sat, 
brooding over a little pewter measure and 
a small glass, strongly impregnated with 
the smeU of liquor, a man in a velveteen 
coat, drab shorts, half^boots, and stockings, 
whom, even by that dim light, no expe- 
rienced agent of police would have hesi- 
tated for one instant to recognise as, Mr. 
William Sikes. At his fbet sat a white- 
coated, red-eyed dog, who occupied him- 
self alternately in winking at his master 
with both eyes at the same time, and in 
licking a large, firesh cut on one side of 
his mouth, which appeared to be the re- 
sult of some recent conflict 

" Keep quiet, vou warmint ! keep 
quiet !" said Mr. Sikes, suddenly breaking 
silence. Whethei* his meditations were 
so intense a£ to be disturbed by the dog's 
winking, or whether his feelings were so 
wrought upon by his reflections that they 
required all- the relief derivable from 
kicking an unofiending animal to allay 
them, is matter for argument and consid- 
eration. Whatever was the cause, the 
e^ct was a kick and a curse bestowed 
upon the dog simultaneously. 

Dogs are not generally apt to revenge 
injuries inflicted upon them by their mas- 
ters; but Mr. Sikes's do^, having faults 
of temper in common with his owner, and 
labouring perhaps, at this moment, under 
a powerml sense of injury, made no more 
ado but at once fixed his teeth in one of 
the half-boots, and, having given it a good 
hearty shake, retired, growlinff, under a 
form : thereby just escaping the pewter 
measure which Mr. Sikes levelled at his 
head. 

"You would, would you!" said Sikes, 
seizing the poker in one hand, and de- 
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liberate! j^ opening with the other a large 
clasp-knife, which he drew from his pocket 
** Come here, you bom devil ! Come here ! 
D'ye hear?" 

The dog no doubt heard, because Mr. 
Sikes spoke in the very harshest key of a 
very harsh voice; but, appearing to en- 
tertain some unaccountable objection to 
having his throat cut, he remained where 
he was, and growled more fiercelv than 
before, at the same time grasping the end 
of the poker between his teeth, and biting 
at it like a wild beast 

This resistance only infuriated Mr. 
Sikes the more; so, chopping upon his 
knees, he b^an to assail the animal most 
furiously. The dog jumped firom right 
to left, and from left to nght, snapping, 
growling, and barking; the man thrust 
and swore, and struck and blasphemed ; 
and the struggle was reaching a most 
critical point for one or other, when, the 
door suddenly opening, the dog darted out, 
leaving Bill Sikes wilii the poker and the 
clasp-£iife in his hands. 

There must always be two parties to a 
quarrel, says tlie old adage; and Mr. 
Sikes, being disappointed of the dog's 
presence, at once transferred the quarrel 
to the new-comer. 

** What the devil do you come in be- 
tween me and my dog fori" said Sikes 
fnth a fierce gesture. 

" I didn't know, my dear, I didn't know," 
replied Fagin humbly — ^for the Jew was 
the new-comer. 

" Didn't know, you white-livered thief!" 
growled Sikes. *' Couldn't you hear the 
noise 1" 

"Not a sound of it, as I'm a living 
man. Bill," replied the Jew. 

" Oh no, you hear nothing, you don't," 
retorted Sikes with a fierce sneer, " sneak- 
ing in and out, so as nobody hears how 
you come or go. I wish you had been 
the dog, Fagin, half a minute ago." 

" MHiy 1" inquired the Jew, with a 
forced smile. 

'* 'Cause the government, as cares for 
the lives of such men as you, as haven't 
half the pluck of curs, lets a man kill his 
dog how he likes," replied Sikes, shutting 
the knife up with a very expressive look; 
"that's why." 

The Jew rubbed his hands, and, sitting 
dovni at the table, affected to laugh at &e 
pleasantry of his friend,— obviously very 
ill at his ease, however. 

*» Grin away," said Sikes, replacing the 
poker, and surveying him with savage 
contempt; "grin away. You'll never 
have the laugh at me, though, unless it 's 



behind a night<»ip. I've got the upper 
hand over you, Fagin ; and, d — me, I '11 
keep it There. If I go^ you go; so 
take care of me." 

" Well, well, my dear," said the Jew 
I know all that ; we — ^we — ^have a mutual 
interest. Bill, — a mutual interest" 

" Humph !" said Sikes, as if he thought 
the interest la^ rather more on the Jew's 
side than on hia " Well, what have you 
got to say tomel" 

" It 's all passed safe through the melt- 
ing-pot," replied Fagin, " and this is your 
share. It 's rather more than it ought to 
be, my dear ; bat as I know you '11 do me 
a good turn another time, and ^" 

"Stow that gammoD," interposed the 
robber impatienUy. " Where is it? Hand 
over!" 

"Yes, yes, BOl; give me time, give 
me time," replied the Jew soothingly. 
" Here it is— all safe." As he spoke, he 
drew forth an old cotton handkerchief 
from his breast, and untying a large knot 
in one corner, produced a small brown- 
paper packet, which Sikes snatching firom 
nmi, hastily opened, and proceeded to 
count the sovereigns it contained. 

"This is all, is iti" inquired Sikes. 

« All," replied the Jew. 

" You haven't opened the parcel and 
swallowed one or two as you come along, 
have vou?" inquired Sikes suspiciously. 
" Don t put on a injured look at the ques- 
tion ; you 've done it many a time. Jerk 
the tinkler." 

These words, in plain English, convey- 
ed an injunction to rin^ the bell. It was 
answer^ by another Jew, younger than 
Fagin, but nearly as vile and repulsive in 
appearance. 

Bill Sikes merely pointed to the empty 
measure, and the Jew, perfectly under- 
standing the hint, retired to fill it, pre- 
viouslv exchanging a remarkable look 
with Fagin, who raised his eyes for an 
instant as if in expectation of it, and shook 
his head in reply so slifi^htly that the ac- 
tion would have been almost impercepti- 
ble to SL third person. It was lost upon 
Sikes, i0a0 was stooping at the moment 
to tie the boot-lace which the dog had 
torn. Possibly if he had observed the 
Inrief interchange of signals, hb mi^ht 
have thought that it boded no good to him. 

"Is anybody here, Barney?" inquired 
Fagin, speaking — ^now that Sikes was 
looking on — without raising his eyes from 
the ground. 

"Dot a shoul," replied Barney, whose 
words, whether they came from uie heart 
or not, made their way through the now 
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"Nobody?" inquired Fafin in a tone 
of surfHrise, which perhaps might mean 
that !E^ney was at liberty to tell the 
truth. 

»«Dobody but Biss Dadsy," leplied Bar- 
ney. 

" Miss Nanoy !" exclaimed Sikes, 
" Where 1 Strike me Wind, if I don't 
honour that 'ere girl for her motive ta- 
lents." 

" She 's bid havid a plate of boiled beef 
id the bar," replied Barney. 

" Send her here," said Sikep, pouring 
out a glass of liquor; " send her here." 

Barney looked timidly at Fagin, bb if 
for permission; the Jew remaining silent, 
and not lifting his eyes from the ground, 
he retired, and presently returned usher- 
ing in Miss Nancy, who was decorate^ 
with the bonnet, apron, basket, anji s^eet- 
door key complete. 

** You are on the fK^ent, are you, Niu^ 
cy 1" inquired Bikes, proffering the glaas. 

" Yes, I am, Bill," replied the youn^ 
lady, disposing of its contents ; " and tired 
enough of it I am, too. The young brat 's 
been lU and confined to the crib; and — >— " 

** Ah, Nancy, dear !" said FagiQ, look* 
ingup. 

Wow, whether a peculiar eontraction 
of the Jew's red eyebrows, and a halfl 
closing of his deeply-set eyes, warned 
Miss Nancy that she was dispPiaed to be 
too communicative, is npt^ a matter of 
much importance. The &ct is all we 
need care for here ; and the fact is, that 
she suddenly checked herself, ai^d, with 
several gracious smiles upon Mr. Sikes, 
turned the conversation to other matters, 
in about ten minutes' time, Mr. Fagin 
was seized with a fit of coughing, upoii 
which Miss Nancy pulled her shawl over 
her shoulders, and declared it was time 
to go. Mr. Sikes, finding that he was 
walking a short part of her way himself, 
expres^ his intention of accompsJiying 
her: and they went away together, fo^ 
lowed at a little distance by the dog, who 
slunk out of a back-yard as soon as his 
master was out of sight. 

The Jew thrust his head out i^ the room 
door when Sikes had left, looked after him 
as he walked up the dark passage, shook 
his clenched fist, muttered a deep curse, 
and then with a horrible grin reseated 
himself at the table, where he was soon 
deeply absorbed in the interesting pages 
fff tiie Hue and Cry. 

Meanwhile Oliver Twist, little dream- 
ing that he was witam so very ahcnrt. a dis- 
tance of the merry old gentleman, was ep 
mis WAV to the book-stall. When he got into 



Clerkenwell he accidentally turped down 
a by-street which was not exactly in his 
wav ; but not discovering his mistake till 
he had got halfway down it, and knowii^ 
it must lead in the right direction, he dm 
not think it worth while to turn back, and 
so marched on as quickly as he could, wii^ 
the books under his arm, 

He was walking along, thinking how 
happy and contental he ought to feel, and 
how much he woi]Qd ff ive for only one look 
at poor little Dick, who, starved and beat- 
en, might be lying dead at that very mo- 
ment, when he was startled by a young 
woman screaming out very loud, " Oh, my 
dear brother !" and he had haidly looked 
up to see what the matter was, when he 
was stopped by having a pair of t^ms 
thrown tight roupd his neck, 

" Don't I" cried Oliver, struggling. 
<* liOt go of me. Who is it? What ar« 
you stopping me farl" 

The only reply to this, was ii great 
number of loud lameptations from the 
young woman who had embraced him, and 
who had got a little bfi^ket and a street 
door key in her hand. 

** Oh my gracious !" said the yqung wo* 
maQ) " I 've foupd him I Oh, Oliver ! Oli- 
ver ! Oh, you naughty boy, to make me 
suffer such distress on your account! 
Come h<mie, dear, come. Oh, I 've fi)und 
him. Thank gracious goodness heavins, 
I 've ^und him !" With these incoherent 
exclamations the young woman burst into 
another fit of crying, and got so dreadfully 
hysterical, that a couple of women whio 
came up at the moment asked a butcher's 
boy, with a shiny head of hair anointed 
with suel^ who was also looking on, whe- 
ther he didn't thipk he had better run ^ 
the doctor. To which the butcher's boy, 
who appeared of a lounging, not to say in- 
dolent disposition, replied that he thought 

"Oh, no, no, never mind," said the 
young woman, grasping Oliver's hand ; 
" I 'm better now. Come home directly, 
you cruel boy, come." 

" What 's the matter, ma'am ?" inqui- 
red one of the women. 

" Oh, ma'am," replied the young wo- 
man, " he ran away near a month ago 
fi'om his parents, wno are hard-working 
and respectable people, and joined a set 
of thieves and bad characters, and almost 
broke his mother's heart" 

" Young wretch !" sdd one woman. 

**Gk) home, dp, you little brute," said 
the other. 

w I 'm not," replied Oliver, ffreatW 
allffmed. *Vl don% know her. I havep t 
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fot any sister, or father and mother either, 
'm an orphan ; I live at Pentonville." 

" Oh, only hear him, how he braves it 
out !" cried the yomig womaa. 

"Why, it's Wancy!" exclaimed Oli- 
ver, who now saw her &ce for the first 
time, and started back in irrepressible 
astonishment 

" You see he knows me," cri^ Nancy, 
appealing to the Wi^tandera "He can't 
help himself. Make him come home, 
there 's good people, or he '11 kill his dear 
mother and father, and break m^ heart!" 

" What the devil 's thisi" said a man 
bursting out of a beer-shop, with a white 
dog at his heels ; " young Oliver ! Come 
home to your poor mother, you young 
dog ! come home directly." 
. " I don't belong to them. I don't know 
diem. Help ! help !" cried Oliver, strug- 
gling in the man's powerful grasp. 

"Help!" repeated the man. "Yes; 
I '11 help you, you young rascal ! What 
books are these? You've been a steal- 
ing 'em, have you? Give 'em here!" 
With these worda the man tore the vol- 
umes firom his grasp, and struck him vio- 
lently on the head. 

" That 's right !" cried a lookerton, from 
a garret window. " That 's the only way 
of bringing him to his senses !" 

" To be sure," cried a sleepy-fiiced car- 
penter, casting an approving look at the 
garret-window. 

" It '11 do him good !" said the two wo- 
men. 

" And he shall have it, too !" rejoined 
the man, administermg another blow, and 
seizing Oliver by the collar. " Come on, 
you young villain ! Here, Bull's-eye, 
mind him, boy ! mind him !" 

Weak with recent illness, stupified by 
the blows and the suddenness or the at- 
tack, terrified by the fierce growling of 
the dog and the brutality of me man, and 
overpowered by the conviction of the by- 
standers that he was really the hardened 
little wretch he was described to be, what 
could one poor child do ? Darkness had 
set in ; it was a low neighbourhood ; no 
help was near; resistance was useless. 
In another moment he was dragged into 
a labyrinth of dark, narrow courts, and 
forced along them at a pace which ren- 
dered tj^e few cries he dared give utter- 
ance to, wholly unintelligible. It was of 
little moment, indeed, whether they were 
udtelligible or not, for there was nobody 
to care for them had they been ever so 
plain. 

llie gas-lamps were lighted ; Mrs. Bed* 
6* I 



win was waiting anxiously at the open 
door ; the servant had run up the hCreet 
twenty times, to see if there were any 
traces of Oliver ; and still the two old 
gentlemen sat perseveringly in the dark 
parlour, with the watch between them. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH 

Relate! what became of Oliver Twin, after he bad 
^ been claimed by Nancf . 

The narrow streets and courts at length 
terminated in a large open space, scat- 
tered about which, were pens for b^ifits, 
and other indications of a cattle-market 
Sikes slackened his pace when they reach- 
ed this spot, the girl being unable to sup- 
port any longer the rapid rate at which 
they had hiuerto walked; and, turning 
to Oliver, commanded him roughly to take 
hold of Nancy's hand. 

" Do jou hear 1" growled Sikes, as Oli- 
ver hesitated, and looked round. 

They were in a dark comer, quite out 
of the . track of passengers, and Oliver 
saw but too plainly that resistance would 
be of no avail. He held out his hatid, 
which Nancy clasped tig^ht in hers. 

"Give me the other, said Sikes, seiz- 
ing Oliver's unoccupied hand. "Here, 
Bull's-eye!" 

The dog looked up, and growled. 

" See here, boy !" said Sikes, putting 
his other hand to Oliver's throat, and ut- 
tering a savage oath ; " if he speaks ever 
so son a word, hold him ! IVce mind ?" 

The dog growled again, andlicking his 
lips, eyed Oliver as if he were anxious to 
attach himself to his windpipe without 
any unnecessary delay. 

" He 's as willing as a Christian, strike 
me blind if he isn't !" said Sikes, reM^ 
ing the animal with a kind of grinBPB 
ferocious approval. "Now you Imow 
what you 've got to expect, master, so call 
away as quick as you like ; the dog will 
soon stop the game. Get on, 3roung°un !" 

Bull's-eye wagged his tail in acknpw- 
lodgment of this unusually endearing 
form of speech, and, giving vent to an- 
other admonitory growl for the benefit 
of Oliver, led the way onward. 

It was Smithfield they were crossmg, 
although it might have been Grosvenor 
Square, for anything Oliver knew to the 
contrary. The night was dark and fossy, 
and it was just beginnmg to rain. The 
lights m the diops cOuld scarcely straggle 
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through the heavy mist, which thickened 
every moment, and shrouded the streets 
and houses in ffloom, rendering^ the 
^^trange place stiQ stranger in Oliver's 
eyes, and making his uncertainty the 
more dismal and depressing. 

They had hurried on a few paces, when 
a deep church-bell struck the hour. With 
its first stroke his two conductors stopped, 
and turned their heads in the direction 
whence the sound proceeded. 

" Eiffht o'clock, Bill," said Nancy, when 
the beU ceased. 

"What's the good of telling me that; 
I can hear, can^t I ]" replied Sikea 

"I wonder whether they can hear it," 
said Nancy. 

*'Of course they can," replied Sikes. 
** It was Bartlemy time when I was shop- 
ped, and there warn't a penny trumpet in 
the fii.ir as I couldn't hear the squeaking 
on. Arter I was locked up for the nigh^ 
the row and din outside made the thun- 
dering old jail so silent, that I could almost 
nave beat my brains out against the iron 
plates of the door." 

" Poor fellows !" said Nancy, who still 
had her face turned towards the quarter 
in which the bell had sounded. "Oh, 
Bill, such fine young chaps as them !" 

" Yes; that's all you women think of," 
answered Sikes. "Fine young chaps! 
Well, they 're as good as dead ; so it don't 
much matter." 

With this consolation Mr. Sikes ap- 
peared to repress a rising tendency to 
jealousy, and, clasping Oliver's wrist 
more firmly, told him to step out again. 

"Wait a ^minute," said the girl; "I 
wouldn't hurry by, if it was you that was 
coming out to be hung the next time eight 
o'clock struck, Bill. I 'd walk round and 
round the place till I dropped, if the snow 
was on the ground, and I hadn't a shawl 
to cover me.'* 

^^nd what good would that do ?" in- 
qHId the unsentimental Mr. Sikes. " Un- 
less you could pitch over a file and twenty 
yards of good stout rope, you might as 
well be walking fifty miles ofiT, or not 
walking at all, K>r all the good it would 
do me. Come on, will you, and don't 
stand preaching there." 

The girl burst into a laugh, drew her 
shawl more closely round her, and they 
walked away. But Oliver felt her hand 
tremble , and, looking up in her &ce as 
they passed a gas-lamp, saw that it had 
turned a deadly white. 

They waJked on by little-frequented 
luid dirty ways, for a full half hour, mei^t- 
>ng very few peoplef, for it now rained 



heavily, and those they did meet appear- 
ing fix)m their looks to hold much the 
same position in society as Mr^ Sikes him- 
self. At length they turned into a very 
filthy narrow street, nearly full of old- 
clothes shops ; and, the dog running for- 
ward as if conscious that there was no 
further occasion of his keying on guard, 
stopped before the door of^ a shop which 
wajs closed and apparently untenanted, 
for the house was in a ruinous condition, 
and upon the door was nailed a board in 
timating that it wa£ to let, which looked 
as if it had hung there for many years. 

"All right," said Sikes, looking cau 
tiously about. 

Nancy looped below the shutters, and 
Oliver heard the sound of a belL They 
crossed to the opposite side of the street, 
and stood for a few moments under a lamp 
A noise, as if a sash-window were gently 
raised, was heard, and soon afterwards 
the door softly opened ; upon which Mr 
Sikes seized the terrified boy by the col 
lar with ve^y little ceremcmy, and all 
three were quickly inside the house. 

The passage was perfectly dark, and 
they waited while the person who had let 
them in, chained and barred the door. 

" Anybody here 1" inquired Sikes. 

"No," replied a voice, which Oliver 
thought he had heard before. 

" fe the old 'un here 1" asked the robher. 

"Yes," replied the voice; "and pre- 
cious down m the mouth he has been. 
Won't he be glad to see you ? Oh, no." 

The style of this reply, as well as the 
voice that delivered it, seemed familiar to 
Oliver's ears; but it was impossible to 
distinguish even the form of the speaker 
in the darkness. 

" Let 's have a glim," said Sikes, " or 
we shall go breaking our necks, or tread- 
ing on the dog. L<x>k after your legs if 
you do, that 's all." 

" Stand still a moment, and I '11 get you 
one," replied the voice. The- receding 
footsteps of the speaker were heard, and 
in another minute the form of Mr. Jckm 
Dawkins, otherwise the artful Dodger, ap* 
peared, bearing in his right hand a tallow 
candle stuck in the end of a cleft stick. 

The young gentleman did not stop to 
bestow any o£er mark of recogniti<MQ 
upon Oliver than a humorous grjn ; but 
turning away, beckoned tlie visitors to 
follow him down a flight of stairs. They 
crossed an empty kitchen, and, opening 
the door of a low earthy-smelling room, 
which seemed to have been built in a 
small back-yard, were received with f. 
shout of laught^. 
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•* Oh, my wig, my wig ?" cried Master 
Charles liates, froin whose lungs the 
laughter had proceeded; '^here he is! 
oh, cry, here he is ! Oh, Fagin, look at 
him ; Fagin, do look at him ! I can't bear 
it ; it is such a jolly game, I can't bear it 
Hold me, somebody, while I huish it ant" 

With this irrepressible 'ebuIliticMi of 
mirth. Master Bates laid himself flat oti 
the floor, and kicked convulsivel]^ for £ve 
minutes in an ecstacy of facetious joy. 
Then jumping to his feet,*he snatched the 
cleft stick from the Dodger, and, advano- 
mg to Oliver, viewed hhn round and 
round, while the Jew, taking ofl^ his night- 
cap, made a great number of low bows to 
the bewildered boy ; . the Artful mean- 
time, who was of a rather ^saturnine dis- 
position, and seldom gave way to merri- 
ment when it interfered with business, 
jifling his pockets with steady assiduity. 

*' £ook at his togs, Fagin ! ' said Char- 
ley, putting the light so close to Oliver's 
new jacket as bearly to set him on fire. 
'* Look at his togs ! — superfine cloth, anfi ' 
the heavy-swell cut ! Oh, my eye, what ' 
a game ! And his books, too ; — notJiing 
but a gjentieman, Fagin !" 

<* Delighted to see you looking so well, 
TB^ dear," said the Jew, bowing with 
mock humility* ^'TheAitful diall give 
you another suit, my dear, for fear you 
should spoil that Sunday one. Why didn't 
you write, my dear, and say you were 
coming ?^we 'd have got something wann 
fcrsupmer." 

At this. Master BBJ;e8 roared again, so 
loud that Fagin himself relaxed, and even 
the Dodger smiled; but as the Artfiil 
drew fiiitii the five-pound note at that in- 
stant, it is doubtful whether the sally or 
the discovery awakened his merriment. 

" Hallo ! what 's that ?' ' inquired Sikes, 
stepping forward as the Jew seized the 
note. " That 's mine, Fagin." 

" No, no, my dear," said the Jew. 
** Mine, Bill, mine ; you shall have the 
books." 

** If that ain't mine !" said Sikes, put- 
ting on his hat with a determined air, — 
"mine and Nancy's, that is, — I'll take 
the boy back again." 

The Jew started, and Oliver started too, 
though fix)m a very different cause, for he 
hopc^ the dispute might really end in his 
being taken bacL 

*'Come, hand it over, will you?" said 
Sikes. 

•< This is hardly &ir, BiU; hardly ftir, 
w it, Nancy?" inquired the Jew. 

" fair, or not fiiir," retorted Sikes, 
** hand it over, I tell you ! Do you think 



Nancy and me has ^ nothmg else to do 
with our precious time but to spend it in 
scouting arter and kidnapping every young 
boy as gets grabbed through you ? Give 
it here, you avaricious old skeleton ; give 
it here !" 

With this gentle remonstrance, Mr. 
Sikes plucked the note firom between the 
Jew's finger and thumb ; and looking the 
old man coolly in the fiice, folded it up 
small, and tied it in his neckerchief. 

"That's for our share of the trouble," 
said Sikes ; ** and not half enough, nei- 
ther. You may keep the books, if you 're 
fond of reading ; and if not, you can sell 
'em." 

"They're very pretty," said Charles 
Bates, who with certain grimaces had 
been afiecting to read one of the volumes 
in question ; " beautifiil writing, isn't it, 
Oliver?" and at sight of the dismayed 
look with which Oliver regarded his tor 
mentors, Master Bates, who was blessed 
with a liviely sense of the ludicrous, fell 
ioto another testacy more boisterous than 
the first 

" They belong to the old gentleman," 
said Oliver, wrin^g Kis hands, — '* to the 
good, kind old gentleman who took me 
into his house, and had me nursed When I 
was near dying of the fever. »Oh, pray 
send them back ; send him back the books 
and money ! Keep me here all my life 
lon^; but pray, pray send them back! 
He '11 think I stole them; — ^the old lady, 
all of them that were so kind to me, will 
think I stole them. Oh, do have mercy 
upon me, and send theni back !" 

With these wcffds, which were uttered 
with all the energy of passionate gr^ef, 
Oliver fell upon his knees at the Jew's 
feet, BJQ^ beat his hands together in per- 
fect desperation. 

"The boy's right," remarked Fagin, 
looking covertly round, and knitting his 
shaggy eyebrows into a hard knot " You're 
right, Oliver, you're right; they will 
thmk you have stolen 'em. Ha ! ha !" 
chuckled the Jew, rubbing his hands ; " it 
couldn't have happened better if we had 
chosen our time !" 

" Of course it couldn't," replied Sikes ; 
" I know'd that, directly I see him coming 
through Clerkenwell with the books un- 
der his arm. It 's all right enough. 
They 're soft-hearted psalm-singers, or 
they wouldn't have took him m at all, and 
they '11 ask no questions arter him, foar 
they should be obliged to prosecute, and 
so ^t him lagged. He 's safe ennugh. ' 

Oliver had looked firom one to the other 
while these words were being spoken, as 
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if he were bewildered and could scarcely 
understand what passed; but when Bill 
Sikes concluded, he jumped suddenly to 
his feet, and tore wildly from the room, 
uttering shrieks for help that made the 
bare old house echo to the roof. 

" Keep back the dog, Bill !" cried Nan- 
cy, springingr before the door, and closing 
it as the Jew and his two pupils darted out 
in pursuit; "keep back the dog; he'll 
tear the boy to peces." 

" Serve him right !" cried Sikes, strug- 
gling to disengage himself from the girrs 
grasp. " Stand off from me, or I '11 split 
your skull against the wall !" 

** I don't care for that, BUI ; I don't care 
for that," screamed the girl, strugsfling 
violently with the man : ** the child shan't 
be torn down by the dog, unless you kill 
me first" 

** Shan't he !" said Sikes, setting his 
teeth fiercely. " I '11 soon do that, if you 
don't keep off." 

The housebreaker flun?the girl from 
him to the further end of the room, just 
as the Jew and the two boys returned, 
dragging Oliver among them. 

" What 's the matter here 1" said the 
Jew, lookinff round. 

" The girl's gone mad, I think," replied 
Sikes savagely. 

" No, she hasn't," said Nancy, pale and 
breathless from the scuffle; **no, she 
hasn't, Fagin : don't think it" 

"Then keep quiet, will youl" said the 
Jew with a threatening look. 

" No, I won't do that either," replied 
Nancy, speaking very loud. " Come, 
what do you think of that?" 

Mr. Fagin was suMciently well ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs 
of that particular species of humanity to 
which Miss Nancy belonged, to feel tolera- 
bly certain that it would be rather unsafe 
to prolong any conversation with her at 
present With the view of diverting the 
attention of the company, he turned to 
Oliver. 

" So you wanted to get away, my dear, 
did you?" said the Jew, taking up a jagged 
and knotted club which lay in a comer of 
the fire-place ; " eh 1" 

Oliver made no reply, but he watched 
the Jew's motions and oreathed quickly. 

" Wanted to get assistance, — called for 
the police, did youl" sneered the Jew, 
catching the boy by the arm. "'We'll 
i;ure you of that, my dear." 

The Jew inflicted a smart blow on Oli- 
ver's shoulders with the club, and was 
raising it for a second, when the girl, rush- 
^ forward, wrested it from his hand, and 



flung it into the fire with a force that 
brought some of the glowing coals whirl- 
ing out into the room. 

" I won't stand by and see it done, Fa- 
ffin," cried the girl. " You 've got the 
boy, and what more would you have ? Let 
him be— let him be, or I shall put the 
mark on some of you that will bring me 
to the gallows before my time !" 

The girl stamped her foot violently on 
the floor as she vented this threat ; and 
with her lips compressed, and her hands 
clenched, looking alternately at the Jew 
and the other robber, her fiice quite co- 
lourless fh>m the passion of rage into 
which she had gradually worked herself. 

" Why, Nancy !" said the Jew in a 
soothing tone, afl;er a pause, during which 
he and Mr. Sikes had stared at one an- 
other in a disconcerted manner, " you— 
you're more clever than ever to-night 
Ha ! ha ! my dear, you are acting beauti- 
fully." 

" Am I !" said the girl. "Take care 
I don't overdo it : you will be the worse 
for it, Fagin, if I do ; and so I tell you in 
good time to keep clear of me." 

There is something about a roused wo- 
man, especially if she add to all her other 
strong passions the fierce impulses of 
recklessness and despair, which few men 
like to provoke. The Jew saw that it 
would be hopeless to affect any further 
mistake regarding the reality of Miss 
Nancy's rage; and, shrinking involunta- 
rily back, a few paces, cast a glance, half^ 
imploring and half-cowardly, at Sikes, as 
if to hint that he was the fittest person 
to pursue the dialogue. 

Mr. Sikes thus mutely appealed to, and 
possibly feeling his personal pride and in> 
fluence interested in the immediate re- 
duction of Miss Nancy to reason, gave 
utterance to about a couple of score of 
curses and threats, the rapid delivery of 
which reflected great credit on the fer- 
tility of his invention. As they produced 
no visible effect on the object against 
whom they were discharged, however, he 
resorted to more tangible arguments. 

"What do you mean by thisi" said 
Sikes, backing the inquiry with a very 
common imprecation concerning the most 
beautiful of^ human features, which, if it 
were heard above, only once out of every 
fifty thousand times it is uttered below, 
would render blindness as common a dis- 
order as measles; "what do you mean 
by it 1 Bum my body I do you know who 
you are, and what you are 1" 

" Oh, yes, I know all about it," replied 
the girl, laughing hysterically, and shax 
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ing her head from side to side, with a poor 
assumption of indifference. 

"Well, then, keep quiet," rejoined 
Sikes with a growl like that he was ac- 
customed to use when addressing his dog, 
" or I Ul quiet you for a good long time to 
come." 

The girl laughed again, even less com- 
posedly than befbre, and, darting a hasty 
look at Sikes, turned her face aside, and 
bit her lip till the blood came. 

" You 're a nice one," added Sikes, as 
he surveyed her with a contemptuous air, 
" to take up the humane and genteel side ! 
A pretty subject for the chilc^ as you call 
him, to make a friend of !" 

" God Almighty help me, I am !" cried 
the girl passionately ; " and I wish I had 
been struck dead in the street, or changed 
places with them we passed so near to- 
night, before I had lent a hand in bring- 
ing him here. He 's a thie( a liar, a de- 
vil, all that 's bad, from this night forth ; 
isn't that enough for the old wretch with- 
out blows?" 

" Come, 'come, Sikes," said the Jew, 
appealing to him in a remonstratory tone, 
and motioning towards the boys, who were 
eagerly attentive to all that passed ; " we 
must have civil words,— civil words. Bill !" 

"Civil words!" cried the girl, whose 
passion was frightful to see. "Civil 
words, you villain ! Yes ; you deserve 'em 
from me. I thieved for you when I was 
* a child not half as old as this (pointing to 
Oliver). I have been in the same trade, 
and the same service, for twelve years 
since ; don't you know it 1 Spdak out ! 
don't you know iti" 

" Well, well !" replied the Jew, with 
an attempt at pacification; "and if you 
have, it's your living!" 

" Ah, it is !" returned the girl, not 
speaking, but pouring out the words in 
one continuous and vehement scream. 
" It is my living, and the cold, wet, dirty 
streets are my home; and you're the 
wretch that drove me to them long affo, 
ajhd tliat '11 keep me there day and night, 
day and night, till I die !" 

'* I diall do you a mischief !" interposed 
the Jew, goaded by these reproaches ; " a 
mischief worse than that, if you say much 
more !" 

The girl said nothing more ; but tear- 
ing her hair and dress in a transport of 
phrensy, made such a rush at the Jew as 
would probably have left signal marks of 
her revenge upon him, had not her wrists 
been seized by Sikes at the right moment ; 
upon which she made a few ineffectual 
struggles, and fainted. 



" She 's all right now," said Sikos, lay- 
ing her down in a corner. "She's uxv- 
common strong in the arms when slie's 
up in this way." 

The Jew wiped his forehead, and smiled, 
as if it were a relief to have the disturb 
ance over; but neither he, nor Sikes, nor 
the dog, nor the boys, seemed to consider 
it in any other light than a common occur- 
rence incidental to business. 

" It 's the worst of having to do with 
women," said the Jew, replacing the club; 
" but they 're clever, and we can't get on 
in our luie without 'em. — Charley, show 
Oliver to bed." ^ 

"I suppose he'd better not wear his 
best clothes to-morrow, Fagin, had he?" 
inquired Charley Bates. 

" Certainly not," replied the Jew, recip- 
rocating the grin with which Charley put 
the question. 

Master Bates, apiMurently much delight- 
ed with his commission, took the cleft 
stick, and led Oliver into an adjacent 
kitchen, where there were two or three 
of the beds on which he had slept before ; 
and here, with many uncontrollable bursts 
of laughter, he produced the identical old 
suit of clothes which Oliver had so much 
congratulated himself upon leaving gff at 
Mr. Brownlow's, and the accidental dis- 
play of which to Fagin by the Jew who 
purchased them, had been the very first 
clue received of his whereabout 

" Pull off* the smart ones," said Charley, 
"and I '11 give 'em to Fagin to take care 
of. What fun it is !" 

Poor Oliver unwillingly complied ; and 
Master Bates, rolling up the new clothes 
under his arm, departed from the room, 
leaving Oliver in the dark, and locking 
the door behind him. 

The noise of Charley's laughter, and 
the voice of Miss Betsy, who opportunely 
arrived to throw water over her friend, 
and perform other feminine offices for the 
promotion of her recovery, might have 
kept many people awake under more hap- 
py circumstances than those in which 
Oliver was placed ; but he was sick and 
weary, and soon fell sound asleep. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH 

Oliver's destiny continuing unpropitious, brings 4 
great man to London to injure his reputation. 

It is the custom on the stage m all 
good, murderous melo-dramas, to present 
tiie tragic and the comic scenes in as 
regular alternation as the lavers of red 
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and white in a side of streaky, well-cured 
bacon. The hero sinks upon his straw 
oed, weighed down by fetters and misfor- 
tunes ; and, in the next scene, his faithful 
but unconscious squire regales the au- 
dience with a comic song. We behold 
with throbbing bosoms the heroine in the 
grasp of a proud and ruthless baron, her 
virtue and her life alike in danger, draw- 
ing forth her dagger to preserve the one 
at the cost of the other ; and, just as our 
expectations are wrought up to the high- 
est pitch, a whistle is heard, and we are 
straightway transported to the hall of the 
castle, where a grey-headed seneschal 
suigs a funny chorus with a funnier body 
of vassals, who are free of all sorts of 
places from church vaults to palaces, and 
roam about in company, carolling perpe- 
tually. 

Such changes appear absurd ; but they 
are by no means unnatural. The transi- 
tions in real life from well-spread boards 
to death-beds, and from mourning weeds 
to holiday garments, are not a whit less 
startling, only there we are busv actors 
instead of passive lookers-on, which makes 
a vast difibrence ; the actors in the mimic 
life of the theatre are blind to violent 
transitions and abrupt impulses of passion 
or feeling, which, presented before the 
eyes of mere spectators, are at once con- 
demned as outrageous and preposterous. 

As sudden shSiings of the scene, and 
rapid changes of time and place, are not 
only sanctioned in books by long usage, 
out are by many considered as the great 
art of authorship, — an author's skill in 
his craft being by such critics chiefly esti- 
mated with relation to the dilemmas in 
which he leaves his characters at the end 
of almost every chapter, — this brief intro- 
duction to the present one may perhaps 
be deemed unnecessary. But I have set 
it in this place because I am anxious to 
disclaim at once the slightest desire to 
tantalise my readers by leaving youn? 
Oliver Twist in situations of doubt and 
difficulty, and then flying oflTat a tangent 
to impertinent matters, which have no- 
thing to do with him. My sole desire is 
to proceed straight through this history 
with all convenient despatch, carrying my 
reader along with me if I can, and, if not, 
leaving him to take some more pleasant 
•^ute for a chapter or two, and join me 
again afterwards if he will. Indeed, 
there is so much to do, that I have no 
room for di^essions, even if I possessed 
the inclination ; and I merely make this 
one in order to set myself quite right with 
be reader, between whom and the histo- 



rian it is essentially necessary that perfiso- 
faith should be kept, and a eood under- 
standing preserved. The advantage of 
this amicable explanation is, that when I 
say, as I do now, that I am going back 
directly to the town in which Oliver 
Twist was bom, the reader will at ones 
take it for granted that I have good and 
substantiahreasons for making the jour- 
ney, or I would not ask him to accompany 
me on any account 

Mr Bumble emerged at early morning 
from the workhouse gate, and walked 
with portly carriage and commanding 
steps, up the High-street He was in 
the full bloom and pride of beadleism; 
his cocked-hat and coat were dazzling in 
the morning sun, and he clutched his cane 
with all the vigorous tenacity of health 
and power. Mr. Bumble always carried 
his head high, but this morning it was 
higher than usual ; there was an abstrac- 
tion in his eye, and an elevation in his 
air, which might have warned an obser- 
vant stranger that thoughts were passing 
in the beetle's mind, too great for utter- 
ance. 

Mr. Bumble stooped not to converse 
with the small shopkeepers and others who 
spoke to him deferentially as he passed 
along. He merely returned their saluta- 
tions with a wave of his hand, and relaxed 
not in his dignified pace until he reached 
the farm where Mrs. Mann tended the 
infant paupers with a parish care. 

** Dnit that beadle !" said Mrs. Mann, 
hearing the well-known impatient shaking 
at the garden gate. ** If it isn't him at 
this time in the morning !«—Lauk, Mr. 
Bumble, only think of its being you! 
Well, dear me, it is a pleasure this is! 
Come into the parlour. Sir, please.'' 

The first sentence was addressed to 
Susan, and the exclamations of delight 
were spoken to Mr. Bumble as the good 
lady unlocked the garden gate, and showed 
him with great attention and respect into 
the house. 

" Mrs. Mann," said Mr. Bumble, — ^not 
sitting upon, or dropping himself into a 
seat, as any common jackanapes would, 
but letting himself gradually and slowly 
down into a chair, -** Mrs. Mann, ma'am, 
good morning !" 

" Well, and good morning to you, sir," 
replied Mrs. Mann, with many smiles; 
" and hoping you find yourself well, sir 1" 

'' So-so, Mrs. Mann," replied the bea- 
dle. '* A parochial life is not a bed of 
roses, Mrs. Mann." 

** Ah, that it isn't indeed, Mr. Bumble," 
rejoined the lady. And all the infant 
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jMUipers migfht imve chorused the rejoinder 
with great {Mropriety if they had heard it 

^A porochial life, ma'am," continued 
Mr. Bumble, striking the table with his 
cane, ** is a life of worry, and vexation, 
and hardihood ; but all public characters, 
as I may say, most sufier prosecution." 

Mrs. Mann, not very well knowing 
what the beadle meant, raised her hands 
with a look of sympath}^* and sighed. 

♦♦ Ah ! You may well sigh, Mrs. Mann !" 
said the b«»adle. 

Finding she had done right, Mrs. Mann 
sighed again, evidently to the satisfaction 
of the public character, who, repressing a 
complacent smile by looking sternly at his 
cocked hat, said, 

^* Mrs. Mann, I am a going to London." 

*^ Lauk, Mr. Bumble ! said Mrs. Mann, 
starting back. 

** To London, ma'am," * resumed the 
inflexible beadle, ** by coach ; I, and two 
paupers, Mrs. Mann. A legal action is 
coming on about a settlement, and the 
board has appointed me — ^me, Mrs. Mann 
— ^to depose to the matter before the quar- 
ter-sessions at Clerkinwell; and I very 
much question," added Mr. Bumble, draw- 
ing himself up, ** whether the Clerkinwell 
Sessions will not find themselves in the 
wrong box before they have done with me." 

** Oh ! you mustn;t be too hard upon 
them, sir," said Mrs. Mann coaxingly. 

'* The Clerkinwell Sessions have brought 
it upon themselves, ma'am," replied Mr. 
Bumble ; ^ and if the Clerkinwell Sessions 
find they come off rather worse than they 
expected, the Clerkinwell Sessions have 
only themselves to thank." 

There was so much determination and 
depth of purpose about the menacing 
manner in wMch Mr. Bumble delivered 
himself of these words, that Mrs. Mann 
appeared quite awed by them. At length 
she said, 

** You 're going by coach, sir ? I thought 
it was always usual to send them paupers 
in carts." 

** That's when they're ill, Mrs. Mann," 
said the beadle. *< We put the sick pau- 
pers into open carts in the rainy weather, 
to prevent their taking cold." 

<* Oh !" said Mrs. Mann. 

**The opposition coach contracts for 
diese two, and takes them cheap," said 
Mr. Bumble. ** They are both in a very 
low state, and we find it would come two 
iKRind cheaper to move 'em than to bury 
*em, — that is, if we can throw 'em upon 
another parish, which I think we shall be 
able to do, if they don't die upon the road 
Co spite us. Ha i ha ! ha !'* 



When Mr. BamUe had laughed a little 
while, his eyes again encoimtered the 
cocked hat, and he became grave. 

<( We are forgetting business, ma'am," 
said the beadle ; — ^* here is your porochial 
stipend for the month." 

Wherewith Mr. Bumble produced some 
silver money* rolled up in paper, from his 
pocket-book, and requested a receipt, 
which Mrs. Mann wrote. 

^ It's very much blotted, sir," said the 
farmer of infiints ; ** but it 's formal enough 
I dare say. Thank you, Mr. Bumble, sir 
I am very much obliged to you, I'm 
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sure. 

Mr. Bumble nodded blandly in acknow- 
ledgment of Mrs. Mann's curtsey, and 
inquired how the children were. 

** Bless their dear little hearts !" said 
Mrs. Mann with emotion, ** they 're as 
well as con be, the dears! Of course, 
except the two that died last week, and 
little Dick." 

** Isn't that boy no better 1" inquired 
Mr. Bumble. Mrs. Mann shook her head. 

**He's a ill-conditioned, vicious, bad- 
disposed porochial child that," said Mr. 
Bumble angrily. " Where is he 1" 

^* I '11 bring him to you in one minute, 
sir," replied Mrs. Mann. **Here, you 
Dick !" 

After some callin?, Dick was discov- 
ered ; and having had his face put under 
the pump, and dried upon Mrs. Mann's 
gown, he was led into the awful presence 
of Mr. Bumble, the beadle. 

The child was pale and thin; his cheeks 
were sunken, and his eyes large and 
bright. The scanty parish dress, the 
livery of his misery, hung loosely upon 
his feeble body ; and his young limbs had 
wasted away like those of an old man. 

Such was the little being that stood 
trembling beneath Mr. Bumble's glance, 
not daring to lift his eyes from the floor 
and dreading even to hear the beadle's 
voice. 

" Can't you look at the gentleman, you 
obstinate boy ?" said Mr& Mann. 

The child meekly raised his eyes, and 
encountered those of Mr. Bumble. 

** What 's the matter with you, pOTO 
chial Dick ?" inquired Mr. Bumble with 
well-timed jocularity. 

** Nothing, sir," replied the child fauitly, 

** I should think not," said Mrs. Mann, 
who had of course laughed very much at 
Mr. Bumble's exquisite humour. " You 
want for nothing, I 'm sure." 

•*I should like—" faltered the child. 

** Hey-day t" interposed Mrs. Mann. 
'' f suppose you 'rn going to sxav chat you , 
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do want Tor something, now 1 Why, you 
little wretch " 

**Stop, Mrs. Mann, stop!'* said the 
beadle, raising his hand with a show of 
authority. "Like what, sir; ehl" 

" I should like," faltered the child, " if 
somebody that can write, would put a few 
words down for me on a piece of paper, 
and fold it up, and seal it, and keep it for 
me afler I am laid in the ground." 

*♦ Why, what does the £)y mean V ex- 
claimed Mr. Bumble, on whom the earn- 
est manner and wan aspect of the child 
nad made some impression, accustomed 
as he was to such things. "What do 
you mean, sir )" 

"I should like," said the child, "to 
leave my dear love to poor Oliver Twist, 
and to let him know how often I have sat 
by myself and cried to think of his wan- 
dering about in the dark nights with no- 
body to help him; and I should like to 
tell him," said the child, pressing his 
small hands together, and speaking with 
great fervour, "that I was glad to die 
when I was very young ; for, perhaps, if 
I lived to be a man, and grew old, my 
little sister, who is in heaven, might for- 
get me, or be unlike me ; and it would be 
BO much happier if we were both children 
there together." 

Mr. Bumble surveyed the little speaker 
from head to foot with indescribable as- 
tonishment, and, turning to his compan- 
ion, said, " They 're all m one story, Mrs. 
Mann. That out-dacious Oliver has de- 
moralised them all !" ' 

" I couldn't have believed it, sir !" said 
Mrs. Mann, holding up her hands, and 
looking maiignantly at Dick. " I never 
see such a hardened little wretch !" 

"Take him away, ma'am!" said Mr. 
Bumble imperiously. "This must be 
stated to the board, Mrs. Mann." 

" I hope the gentlemen will understand 
tliat it isn't my fault, sir?" said Mrs. 
Mann, whimpermg pathetically. 

" They shall uiSierstand that, ma'am ; 
they shall be acquainted with the true 
state of the case," said Mr. Bumble pomp- 
ously. " There ; take him away. I can't 
near the sight of him." 

Dick was immediately taken away, and 
locked up in the coal-cellar; and Mr. 
Bumble shortly afterwards took himself 
away to prepare for his journey. 

At six o'clock next morning, Mr. Bum- 
ble having exchanged his cocked-hat for 
a round one, and encased his person in f» 
blue great-coat with a cape to it, took hi^ 
Dlace on the outside of the coach, accom- 
panied by l&e criminals whose settlement 



was disputed, with whom, m due couise 
of time, he arrived in London, having 
experienced no other crosses by the way 
than those which originated in the per- 
verse behaviour of the two paupers, who 
persisted in shivering, and complaining 
of the cold in a manner which, Mr. Bum- 
ble declared, caused his teeth to chatter 
in his head, and made him feel quite un- 
comfortable, although he had a great* 
coat on. 

Having disposed of these evil-minded 
persons for the night, Mr. Bumble sat 
himself down in the house at which the 
coach stopped, and took a temperate di]> 
ner of steaks, oyster-sauce, and porter: 
putting a glass of hot gin-and-water on 
the mantel-piece, he drew his chair to the 
fire, and, with sundry moral reflections on 
the too-prevalent sm of discontent and 
complaining, he then composed himself 
comfortably to read the paper. 

The very first paragraph upon which 
Mr. Bumble's eyes rested, was the follow 
ing advertisement 

"FIVE GUINEAS KEWARD. 

" Whereas, a young boy, named Oli- 
ver Twist, absconded, or was enticed, on 
Thursday evening last, from his home al 
Pentonville, and has not since been heard 
of; the above reward will be paid to any 
person who will give such information as 
may lead to the discovery of the said Oli- 
ver Twist, or tend to throw any light 
upon his previous history, in which the 
advertiser is for many reasons warmly 
interested." 

And then followed a full description of 
Oliver's dress, person, appearance, and 
disappearance, with the name and address 
of Mr. Brownlow at full length. 

Mr. Bumble opened his eyes, read the 
advertisement slowly and carefully three 
several times, and in something more 
than five minutes was on his way to Pen- 
tonville, having actually in his excite- 
ment left the glass of hot gin-and-water 
untasted on the mantel-piece. 

" Is Mr. Brownlow at home 1" inquired 
Mr. Bumble of the girl who opened the 
door. 

To this inquiry the girl re.'^umed the 
not uncommon, but rather evrs've reply 
of, " I don't know — where do j»o. come 
from 1" 

Mr. Bumble no sooner uttered O.iver t 
name in explanation of his eirara, than 
Mrs. Bedv'in, who kid been listeuin'' ai 
the pai.bnr-dcor, hastcnsd into the wis- 
f^e in a bieatlilew^ st;\te. 

" Come IE— €omQ in,' said the M 
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ftidy : '* I knew we should hear of himi 
^oor dear! I knew we should, — I was 
certain of it. Bless his heart ! I said so 
all along." 

Having said this, the worthy old lady 
hurried &ck into the parlour again, and, 
seating herself on a so&, burst mto tears. 
The girl, who was not quite so suscepti- 
ble, had run up-stairs meanwhile, and 
now returned with a request that Mr. 
Bumble would follow her immediately, 
which he did. 

He weus shown into the little back stu- 
dy, where sat Mr. Brownluw and his friend 
Mr. Grimwig, with decanters and glasses 
before them: the latter gentleman eyed 
him closely, and at once burst into the ex- 
clamation, 

^ A beadle — ^a parish beadle, or I *11 eat 
my head !" 

" Pray don't interrupt just now," said 
Mr. Brownlow. " Take a seat, will you ]" 

Mr. Bumble sat himself down, quite 
ccmfounded by the oddity of Mr. Grim- 
wig's manner. Mr. Brownlow moved the 
lamp so as to obtain an uninterrupted view 
of the beadle's countenance, and said with 
a little impatience, 

'* Now, sir, you come in consequence 
of having seen the advertisement 1" 

" Yes, sir," said Mr. Bumble. 

" And you are a beadle, are you not 1" 
mquired Mr. Grimwig. 

*' I am a porochial beadle, gentlemen," 
rejoined Mr. Bumble proudly. 

" Of course," observed Mr. Grimwig 
aside to. his friend. " I knew he was. 
His great-coat is a parochial cut, and he 
looks a beadle all over." , 

Mr. Brownlow gently shook his head 
to impose silence on his friend, and re- 
sumed : 

*' Do you know where this poor boy is 



now 
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" No more than nobody," replied Mr. 
Bumble. 

** Well, what do you know of him ?" 
inquired the old gentleman. ** Speak out, 
my friend, if you have anything to say. 
What do you know of him 1" 

" You don't happen to know any good 
of him, do you 1" said Mr. Grimwig caus- 
tically, after an attentive perusal of Mr. 
Bumble's features. 

Mr. Bumble caught at the inquiry very 
quickly, and shook his head with porten- 
tous solemnity. 

" You see this ?" said Mr. Grimwig, 
looking triumphantly at Mr. Brownlow. 

Mr. Brownlow looked apprehensively 
at Bumble's pursed-up countenance, and 
requested him to communicate what he 
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knew regarding Oliver, in as few words 
as possible. 

Mr. Bumble put down his hat, unbut- 
toned his coat, folded his arms, inclined 
his head in a retrospe6tive manner, and, 
after a few moments' reflection, com- 
menced his story. 

It would be tedious if given in the bea^ 
die's words, occupying as it did some 
twenty minutes in the telling; but the 
sum and substance of it was, that Oliver 
was a foundling, bom of low and vicious 
parents, who had from his birth displayed 
no better qualities than treachery, ingrati- 
tude, and malice, and who had terminate! 
his brief career in the place of his birth, 
by making a sanguinary and cowardly at- 
tack on an unoffending lad, and then run- 
ning away in the night-time from his mas- 
ter's house. In proof of his. really being 
the person he represented himself, Mr. 
Bumble laid upon the table the papers he 
had brought to town, and, folding his arms 
again, awaited Mr. Brownlow's observa- 
tions. 

** I fear it is all too true," said the old 
gentleman sorrowfully, after looking over 
5ie papers. " This is not much for vour 
intelligence; but I would gladly have 
given you treble the money, sir, if it had 
been favourable to the boy." 

It is not at all improbable that if Mr. 
Bumble had been possessed with this in- 
formation at an earlier period of the inter- 
view, he might have imparted a very dif^ 
ferent colouring to his little history. It 
was too late to do it now, however ; so he 
shook his head gravely, and pocketing the 
five guineas, withdrew. 

Mr. Brownlow paced the room to and 
fro for some minutes, evidently so much 
disturbed by the beadle's tale, that even 
Mr. Grimwig forbore to vex him further. 
At length he stopped, and rang the bell 
violently. 

"Mrs. Bedwin," said Mr. Brownlow 
when the housekeeper appeared, "that 
boy, Oliver, is an impostor." 

" It can't be, sir ; it cannot be," said the 
old lady energetically. 

" I tell you he is," retorted the old gen- 
tleman sharply. " What do you mean by 
* can't be'? We have just heard a fu'l 
account of him from his birth ; and he has 
been a thorough-paced little villain all his 
life." 

"I never will believe it, sir," replie*) 
the old lady, firmly. 

"You old women never believe anv 
thing but quack-doctors and lying story 
books," growled Mr. Grimwig " I kne'v 
it all along. Why didn't you take my 
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advice in the beginning ; you would, if he 
hadn't had a fever, I suppose,— eh ! He 
was interesting, wajsn^t he 1 Interesting ! 
Bah!'* and Mr.Grimwig poked the &e 
witli a flourish. 

*' He was a dear, grateful, gentle cMd, 
sir,"' retorted Mrs. Bedwin indignantly. 
**' I know what children are, sir, and have 
done these forty years : and people who 
can't say the same shouldn't say anything 
about them — that 's my opinion." 

This was a hard hit at Mr. Grimwig, 
who was a bachelor; but as it extorted 
nothing from that gentleman but a smile, 
the old lady tossed her head and smoothed 
down her apron, preparatory to another 
speech, when she was stopped by Mr. 
Brownlow. 

** Silence!" said the old gentleman, 
feigning an anger which he was &r from 
feeling. " Never let me hear the boy's 
name again : I rang to tell you that Ne- 
ver — never, on any 'pretence, mind. You 
may leave the room, Mrs. Bedwin. Re- 
member ; I am in earnest." 

There were sad hearts at Mr. Brown- 
low's that night. Oliver's sank within 
him when he thought of his good, kind 
friends ; but it was well for him that he 
could not know what they had heard, or 
it would have broken outright 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

llow Oliver passed his time in the improving 
society of his reptitable friends. 

About noon next day, when the Dodger 
and Master Bates had gone out to pursue 
their customary avocations, Mr. Fagin 
took the op^OTtunity of reading Oliver a 
long lecture on the crying sin of ingrati- 
tude, of which he clearly demonstrated 
he had been guilty to no ordinary extent 
in wilfully absenting himself from the 
society of his anxious friends, and still 
more in endeavouring to escape from 
them after so much trouble and expense 
jiad been incurred in his recovery. Mr. 
Fagin laid great stress on the fact of his 
having taken Oliver in and cherished 
him, when without his timely aid he 
might have perished with hunger; and 
1 elated the dismal and affecting history 
of a young lad whom in his philanthropy 
he Imd succoured under parallel circum- 
stances, but who, proving unworthy of his 
confidence, and evincing a desire to com- 
municate with the police, had unfortunate- 
:> come to be hung at the Old Bailey one 



morning. Mr. Fagin did not seek to cod 
ceal his share in the catastrophe, bat 
lamented with tears in his eyes that the 
wrong-headed and treacherous behavioar 
of the young person in question had ren- 
dered it necessary that he should become 
the victim of certain evidence for the 
crown, which, if it were not precisely 
true, was indispensably necessary for the 
safety of him (Mr. Fagin,) and a fei« 
select friends. Mr. Fagin concluded by 
drawing a rather disagreeable picture of 
the discomforts of hanging, and, witb 
great friendliness and politeness of man 
ner, expressed his anxious hope that hf 
might never be obliged to submit Olivei 
Twist to that unpleasant operation. 

Little Oliver's blood ran cold as he li» 
tened to the Jew's words, and imperfectly 
comprehended the dark threats conveye) 
in them : that it was possible even foi 
justice itself to confound the innocent 
with the guilty when they were in acci- 
dental companionship, he knew already; 
and that deeply-laid plans for the destruc- 
tion of inconveniently-knowing, or over^ 
communicative persons, had been really 
devised and carried out by the old Jew on 
more occasions than one, he thought by 
no means unlikely when he recoUected 
the general nature of the altercations be- 
tween that gentleman and Mr. Sikes, 
which seemed to bear reference to some 
foregone conspiracy of the kind. As he 
glanced timidly up, and met the Jew's 
searching look, he felt that his pale face 
and trembling limbs were neither un- 
noticed nor unrelished by the wary vil- 
lain. 

The Jew smiled hideously, and, patting 
Oliver on the head, said that if he kept 
himself quiet, and applied himself to busi- 
ness, he saw they would be very good 
friends yet. Then taking hi? hat, and 
covering himself up in an old patched 
great^coat, he went out and locked the 
room-door behind him. 

And so Oliver remained all that day, 
and for the greater part of many sub- 
sequent days, seeing nobody between 
early morning and midnight, and left 
during the long hours to commune with 
his own thoughts; which, never failing 
to revert to his kind friends, and the opin- 
ion they must long ago have formed of 
him, were sad indeed. After the lapse 
of a week or so, the Jew left the room- 
door unlocked, and he was at liberty to 
wander about the house. 

It was a very dirty place ; but the 
rooms up stairs had great high wooden 
mantel-pieces and larsre doors, with panel- 
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ed walls and cornices to the ceiling 
which, although they weri3 black with 
neglect and dust, were ornamented in 
various ways ; from all of which tokens 
Oliver concluded that a long time ago, 
before the old Jew was bom, it had be- 
longed to better people, and had perhaps 
been quite gay and handsome, dismal and 
dreary as it looked now. 

Spiders had built their webs in the 
angles of the walls and ceilinss; and 
lometimes, when Oliver walk^ softly 
into a room, Uiq mice would scamper 
across the floor, and run back terrified to 
their holes : with these exceptions, there 
was neither sight nor sound of any living 
thing ; and often, when it grew dark, and 
he was tired of wandering from room to 
room, he would crouch in the comer of 
the passage by the street-door, to be as 
near living people as he could, and to re- 
main there listening and trembling until 
the Jew or the boys retumed. 

In all the rooms the mouldering shut- 
ters were fast closed, and the bars which 
held them were screwiBd tight into the 
wood ; the only light which was admitted 
making its wav Sirough round holes at 
the top, whicn made t^e rooms more 
gloomy, and filled them with strange 
shadows. There was a back-garret wm^ 
dow, with msty bars outside, which had 
no shutter, and out of which Oliver often 
gazed with a melancholy &ce for hour» 
together; but nothing wa^ to be descried 
from it but a confused and Crowded moss 
of house-tops, blackened chimneys, and 
gable-ends. Sometimes, indeed, a ragged 
grizzly head might be seen peering over 
the parapet-wall of a distant house, but it 
was quickly withdrawn again ; and as the 
window of Oliver's observatory was nail- 
ed down, and dimmed with the rain and 
smoke of years, it was as much as he 
could do to nuike out the forms of the 
different objects beyond, without making 
any attempt to be seen or heard, — which 
he had as much chance of being as if he 
had been inside the ball of St Paul's 
Cathedral. 

One afternoon, the Dodger and Master 
Bates being engaged out that evening, 
the first-named young gentleman took it 
into his head to evince some anxiety re- 
garding the decoration of his person 
(which, to do him justice, was by no 
means an habitual weakness with him ;) 
and, with this end and aim, he conde- 
scendingly commanded Oliver to assist 
him in his toilet straightway. 

Oliver was but too glad to make him- 
self useful, too happy to have some faces, 



however bad, to look apon, and too de- 
sirous to conciliate thooe about him when 
he could honestly do so, to throw any 
objection in the way of this proposal ; so 
he at once expressed his readiness, and, 
kneeling on the floor, while the Dodger 
sat upon the table so that he could take 
his foot in his lap, he applied himself to 
a process which Mr. Dawkins designated 
as ^japanning his trotter-cases,^ and 
which phrase, rendered into plain Eng- 
lish, signitieth cleaning his boots. 

Whether it was the sense of freedom 
and independence which a rational ani- 
mal may be supposed to feel when he sits 
on a table in an easy attitude, Smoking a 
pipe, swinging one leg carelessly to and 
fro, and having his b(x>ts cleaned all the ' 
time without even the past trouble of 
having taken them off, or the prospective 
misery of putting them on, to disturb his 
reflections; or whether it was the good- 
ness of the tobacco that soothed the feel- 
ings of the Dodger, or the mildness of the 
beer that mollified his thoughts, he was 
evidently tinctured for the nonce with a 
spice of romance and enthusiasm foreign 
to his general nature. He looked down 
on Oliver with a thoughtful countenance 
for a brief space, and then, raising his 
head, and heaving a gentle sigh, said, 
half in abstraction, aim half to Master 
Bates. 

" What a pity it is he isn't a prig !" 

*'Ah!" said Master Charles Bates. 
" He don't know what 's good for him." * 

The Dodger sij^hed again, and resumed 
his pipe, as did Charley Bates, and they 
both smoked for some seconds in silence. 

'* I suppose you don't even know what 
a prig isl" said the Dodger mourn- 
fiilly. 

" I think I know that," replied Oliver, 
hastily looking up. " It 's a th — ; you 're 
one, are you not 1" inquired Oliver, check- 
ing himself. 

"I am," replied the Dodger. "I'd 
scorn to be anything else." Mr: Daw- 
kins gave his hat a ferocious cock after 
delivering this sentiment, and looked at 
Master Bates as if to denote that he 
would feel obliged by his saying anything 
to the contrary. "I am," repeated the 
Dodger ; ' so 's Charley ; so 's Fagin ; 
so's Sikes, so's Nancy; so's Bet; so 
we all are, down to the dog, and he 's the 
downiest one of the lot" 

"And the least given to peaching," 
added Charley Bates. 

" He wouldn't so much as bark in n 
witness-box, for fear of committing him- 
self; no, not if you tied hm» ip ni one. 
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and left him there without wittlet finr a 
fortnight/* iaid the Dodger. 

*' That he wouldn't ; not a bit of it,** 
ohwrved Cliarley, 

**He*i a rum dog. Don*t he look 
fierce at any itrange cove tha^ laughs or 
fiingi when he*g m company!** pursued 
tlie Dodger. " Won't he growl at all, 
when he heari a fiddle playing, and don't 
be hate other dogti as am*t ofhis breed t 
WinkinI Oh, no!" 

** He 's an outpand-out Christian,'* said 
Charley, 

This was merely intended as a tribute 
to the animal's abilities, but it was an ap- 
propriate remark in another sense, if Mas- 
ter Bates had only known it; for tliere 
are a great many ladies and gentlemen 
claiming to be out-and«out Christians, be- 
tween whom and Mr. Bikes's do^ there 
exist very strong and singular points of 
resemblance, 

«* Well, well !" said the Dodger, recur- 
ring to the point fh)m which they had 
straved, with that mindAilness of hia pro- 
fession which influenced all his proceed- 
ing *^This hasn't got anything to do 
With voung Green here,'* 

♦« No more it has," said Charley. " Why 
don't you put yourself under f^gin, Oli- 
ver]" 

** And make yow fbrtun* wit of hand V* 
added the Dodger, witl^ a grin, 

" And so be able to retire on your pro- 
perty, and do the genteel, as I mean to in 
the very next leap«year UxX fbwr that evw 
eomeis and the forty*seoowd Tuesilay iix 
Trinit\sweek," said Charley ])Mte«« 

^* \ donH like it," r^kuweil (VUv^r timitV 
\y; **l witihthey wo^uU Wt uie go» 1— 
l~-ww\ld rather gix" 

**Aih\ Fagiu wowW r^k^r iH4r r^ 
joined CharU^v, 

Oliver knew this hx^ y<iA\\ M, thinks 
ing it might he daivg^^xn^s t^^ ii.\kM'«^ h^i* 
I^Hng^i \m>re ojHMdy, he vuOy »<^1^Miii a\ui 
w^nt vax with hw tHH»^oh»aumgx 

*H^0" ^^wlaiu^ml thti IKhI^v^ w \VKv» 
whe»v*s ysmr ti{m\ > UmOi i\^\\ tnlkv* hhv 

^HVh^ hK»w th^M" imM Mh-^v^^ Ik^Hi^ 

^^^rt hui jHH^Mi ami *\MMM»ij \Uv^^ i\\\\^ a 
^H^^H^i\l^ ^* that Si Hh4 \\{v^\\ \\\t^\ {^ ^'* 

^1 vXHtktu'l ^k* 4K" '>HHi Ihv^ ^Ks^i,M\ 
vith au aU* v^i" ha^j^shlv vh^^Aivwi. 

«*i«jt 01i\^^x WitK a k«*ttv.,i*miv\ «»»h( M 
»ljke*ik b*,»^ >Rttti«»h<.\l l^if wM y\^\ vtwl-*^ 

vv'VtkAC* r^t^KHJI tK\^ Kylj^\^\ \^»tN a 
^tvc v^' JiJw ^H^^^ — »* tbial wa* all ^^l vf 



consideration for Fagin, *caase the traps 
know that we work together, and he might 
liave got into trouble if we hadn't maide 
our lucky ; that was the move, wasn't it, 
Charley r* 

Master Bates nolded assent, and would 
have spoken, but that the recollection of 
Olivers flight came so suddenly upon 
him, that the smoke he was inhaling got 
entangled with a lau^h, and went up into 
his head, and down into his throat, and 
brought on a fit of coughing and stamping 
about five minutes long. 

" Look here !" said the Dodger, draw 
ing forth a handful of shillings and hal^ 
pence. " Here 's a jolly life ! what *8 the 
odds where it comes firom? Here, catch 
bold; there *8 plenty more where they 
were took from. You won*t, won't you 1 
oh, you precious flat !" 

"It*8 naughty, ain't it, Oliver 1** in- 
quired Charley Bates. *' He'll come to 
be scragged, won't hel** 

" I don't know what that means," re- 
plied Oliver, looking round. 

** Something in Uiis way, old feller,'* 
said Charley. As he said it, Master Bates 
caught up an end ofhis neckerchief, and, 
holding it erect in the air, dropped his 
head on his shoulders, and jerked a curi- 
ous sound through his teeth, thereby indi- 
cating, by a lively pantomimic represen- 
tation, that scragging and hanging were 
one and the same thing. 

«' That 's what it means,*' said Charley. 
^« Look how he ^ares, Jack; I never did 
see such prime company as that *ere boy ; 
he *U be the death of me, I know he will.** 
And Master Charies Bktes having laugh- 
ed heartily again, reeomed his pipe with 
tears in hi$ eye», 

**YoM\e i«en twooglit up bad,** said 
the 1 Vnl^r, sttrreTii^ & boois with much 
«iati«akotiv>i\ when Oliver bad polished 
Ihetn. ^^>>gin will make sosnething of 
v^^^th^^Vgh;orYett*ll be the first he ever 
had tiMi i^rtted out unpcoataUe. You *d 
K^Ot*r K*^^ at obc^ for you 'U come to 
\^^ \r^\i^\^\^ before too think of it, and 
¥\m V \HiW k>isin^ tiiaev Otiver." 

Ma^tl^ Hiktei^ backed this advice with 
i^^Hlvy iiK>ifT)tl ada».^tion$ of hb own, 
whvcK bt^»^ exbi»a;$te4. he and his friend 
M\\ i^\vk>itfc* kttiK^bed iato a irlowing 
vU>«v^yi^^i\>« k»f th<* ttumeroos ptessures in- 
v^KlvHtul V the h?^ tlh?5 fc<L izic»spersed 
\Mth a varW^v of btattsiV Ocver that the 
b%vtt tNju^ he cvxjL'd ukx w««£ld be to secure 
^V^^^"^ i&vottr wttbottt BKHpe delay by the 
5^auHi^ ujK^juij^ wbucii tJtey bani employed to. 

^'Awd ahfcayi* p«til thi» oi your pipe. 
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Nolly ,*' said the Dodger, as the Jew was 
heard unlocking the door ahove, ** if yoa 
don't take fogies and tickers ^" 

<« What's the good of talking in that 
way V interposed Master Bates ; " he 
don't know what you mean." 

<< If you don't take pocket-hankechers 
and watches," said the Dodger, reducing 
his conversation to the level of Oliver's 
capacity, ** some other cove will ; so that 
the coves that lose 'em will be all the 
worse, and you'll be all the worse too, 
and nobody half a ha'p'orth the better, 
except the chaps wot ^ets them — and 
you 've just as good a right to them as 
they have." 

"To be sure, — to be sure!" said the 
Jew, who had entered unseen by Oliver. 
" It all lies in a nutshell, my dear — ^in a 
nutshell, take the Dodger's word for it 
Ha ! ha ! he understands the cathechism 
of his trade." 

The old man rubbed his hands glee- 
Rillv together as he corroborated the 
Dodger's reasoning in these terms, and 
chuckled with delight at his pupil's pro- 
ficiency. 

The conversation proceeded no farther 
Bt this time, for the Jew had returned 
home accompanied by Miss Betsy, and a 
gentleman whom Oliver had never seen 
Before, but who was accost^ by the 
Dodger as Tom Chitling, and who^ having 
lingered on the stairs to exchange a few 
gaUantries with the lady, now made his 
appearance. 

Mr. Chitling was older in years than 
the Dodger, having perhaps numbered 
eighteen winters; but there was a degree 
of deference in his deportment towards 
that young gentleman which seemed to 
indicate that he felt himself conscious of 
a slight inferiority in point of genius and 
professional acquirements. He had small 
twinklmg eyes, and a peck-marked &ce ; 
wore a mr cap, a dark corduroy jacket, 
greasy fustian trousers, and an apron. His 
wardrobe was, in truth, rather out of re- 
pair ; but he excused himself to the com- 
pany by stating that his " time" was only 
out an hour l^fore, and that, in conse- 
quence of having worn the regimentals 
for six weeks pa^ he had not been able 
to bestow any attention on his private 
clothes. Mr. Chitling added with strong 
marks of irritation, that the new way of 
fumigating clothes up vonder was infernal 
unconstitutional, for it Dumt holes in them, 
and there was no remedy against the 
county; the same remark he considered 
tx) apply to the regulation mode of cutting 
the hair, which he held to b^ decidedly 
7* 



unlawful. Mr. Chitling wound up his ob> 
servations by stating that he had not 
touched a drop of anything for forty-two 
mortal long hard-working days, and that 
he * wish^ he might he busted if he 
wasn't as dry as a lime-basket !' 

** Where do you think the gentleman 
has come from, Oliver ?" inquired the Jew 
with a grin, as the other boys put a bottle 
of spirits on the table. 

"I — ^I—- don't know, sir," replied Oli- 
ver. 

** Who 's that 1" inquired Tom Chitling, 
casting a contemptuous look at Oliver. 

"A young friend of mine, my dear," 
replied the Jew. 

" He 's in luck then," said the young 
man, with a meaning look at Fagin. 
" Never mind where I came from, young 
'un; you'll find your way there soon 
enough, I '11 bet a crown !" 

At this sally the boys laughed, and, af- 
ter some more jokes on the same subject, 
exchanged a few short whii^>ers with Fa- 
gin, and withdrew. 

After some words apart between the 
last comer and Fagin, they drew their 
chairs towards the fire ; and the Jew, tell- 
ing Oliver to come and sit by him, led the 
conversation to the topics most calculated 
to interest his hearers. These were, the 
great advantages of the trade, the profi- 
ciency of the Dodger, the amiability of 
Charley Bates, and the liberality 'of the 
Jew himself. At length these subjects 
displayed signs of being thoroughly ex- 
hausted, and Mr. Chitling did the same 
(for the house of correction becomes fa- 
ti^ing after a week or two;) accordingly 
Miss Betsy withdrew, and left the party 
to their repose. 

From this day Oliver was seldom left 
alone, but was placed in almost constant 
communication with the two 'boys, who 
played the old game witli the Jew every 
day, — ^whether for their own improve- 
ment, or Oliver's, Mr. Fagin best knew. 
At other times the old man would tell 
them stories of robberies he had commit- 
ted in his younger days, mixed up with 
so much tliat was droll and curious, that 
Oliver could not help laughing heartily, 
and showing that he was amu^ in spite 
of all his better feelings. 

In short, the wily old Jew had the boj 
in his toils; and, having prepared his 
mind by solitude and gloom to prefer any 
society to the companionship of his own 
sad thoughts in such a dreary place, wafl 
now slowly instilling into his soul the poi 
son which he hoped would blacken it and 
change its hue for ever. 
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QHAPTfiR THE NINETEENTa 

Tfl wbleh a notable plan If diiCQiaad uid d«ter* 
mined on. 

It was a chill, damp, windy night, 
when the Jew, buttoning his great-eoat 
tight round his shrivelled body, and pull- 
ing the collar up over his ears so as com- 
pletely to obscure the lower part of his 
ftce, emerged from his den. He paused 
on the step as the door was locked and 
chained behind him ; and having listened 
while the bo^s made all secure, and until 
their retreatmg footsteps were no lonffer 
audible, slunk down the street as quickly 
t« he could. 

The house to which Oliver had been 
conveyed was in the neighbourhood of 
Whitechapel; the Jew stopped for an 
instant at the comer of the street, and, 
glancing suspioiouslv round, crossed the 
road, and struck off in the direction 'of 
Spitalfields. 

The mud lay thick upon the stones, and 
a black mist hung over tl)9 streets ; the 
rain ^11 sluggishly down, and everything 
iblt cold and clammy to the touch. U 
seemed just the night when it befitted 
such a being as the Jew to be abroad. As 
he glided stealthily along, creeping be- 
neaOi the shelter of the walls and doo^ 
wajTB, the hideous old^ man seemed like 
some loathsome reptile, engendered in the 
slime and darkness throuji^ which he 
moved, crawling forth by night in search 
of some rich <ml for a meal. 

He kept on his coarse through many 
winding and narrow ways until be reacl^ 
ed Bethnal Green; then turning suddenly 
off to the lefi, he eoon became mvolved in 
a maae of the mean dirty streets which 
abound in that clom and densely*popuktr 
edouartser. 

The Jew wa« evidently too ftmiliar 
with the giKNind he tmvcreedf however^ 
to be at all bewildered either by the dark- 
ness of the night or the intrioaeies of the 
war* He hurried thvongh several alleys 
and streets, and at lei^[l£ turned into one 
lighted only by a ongie kmn at the ^ 
mt end. At the door of a nottse in this 
street he knocked, and, havii^ exchanged 
a few muttered worfe wiMi the peraon who 
epenod the door, vradfeed up stairs. 

A dog growled « he toiiclied the han- 
dle of a dooTi, and «l nan^e voice demanded 
who w«sth^ 

<*Only me, Bill; onfy me, n^ dear^** 
«aid tlie Jewi, k)okii^ m. 

«Rrh^ in yow body,"* «aid Sikea. 
*Liedowa,yonfllHfiibnne! Bent yon 



know the devil when he's got a great- 
coat on 1" 

Apparently the dog had been somewhat 
deceived by Mr. Fagin's outer garment; 
for as the Jew unbuttoned it, and threw 
it over the back of a chair, he retired to 
the comer from which he had risen, wag- 
ging his tail as he went, to show that hs 
was as well satisfied as it was in his na- 
ture to be. 

«' Well !'* said Bikes. 

"Well, my dear," replied the Jew. 
"Ah! Nancy." 

The latter recognition was uttered with 
just enough of embarrassment to imply 
a doubt of its reception ; for Mr. Fagin 
and his young friend had not met since 
she had interfered in behalf of Oliver. 
All doubts upon the subject, if he had any, 
were, however, speedily removed by the 
young lady's behaviour. She took hei 
feet off the fender, pushed back her chair, 
and bade Fagin draw up his without sav- 
ing any more about it, for it was a cold 
night, and no mistake. Miss Naiicy pre- 
fixed to the word " cold" another adjective, 
derived fix>m the name of an unmeasant 
instrument of death, which, as the word 
is seldom mentioned to ears polite in any 
t>ther form than as a substantive, I have 
omitted in this chronicle. 

" It ii cold, Nancy dear," said the Jew. 
as he warmed his skinny hands over the 
fire. ** It seems to go right through one,** 
added the old man, touching his left side. 

<« It must be a piercer if it finds its way 
through your heart," said Mr. Sike& 
*<Give him something to drink, Nancy. 
Bum my body, make naste ! It 's enough 
to turn a man ill to see his lean old car- 
case shivering in that way, like a ugly 
ghost just rose from the grave." 

Nancy <|uickly brought a bottle from a 
cupboard m which Uiere were manv, 
which, to judge from the divoisity of their 
anpeaianoe, were filled with sevml kinds 
or liquids ; and Sikes, ponring out a glass 
of bnndy, bade the Jew dridc it off 

*« Quite enough, quite, thankye, BiD," 
Implied the Jew, puttii^ down the glaai 
after mst setting his lips to it 

««What! yonrre afraid of oar gettiw 
the better of you, are you?" inquired 
Sikes, fixing his eyes on tlie Jew ; ^ugh!" 

With a hoarse givnt of oontemnt Mt 
Sikes seined the ^ass and etnptiea it, ma 
a prepanlory ceremony to filling it agnin 
for hims^ which he did at oooe. 

Tke Jew gianoed romid Uie loora as 

txsBipamon tossed ^lown tihe seoopd 

~ il; not ia cvriosi^i, for be had seen 

it often before, knt nim restiesB and &■» 
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Eicious manner which was habitual to 
im. It was a meanly furnished apart- 
ment, with nothini^ but the contents of the 
closet to induce the belief that its occn- 
pier was anything but a working man; 
and with no more suspicious articles di». 
played to view than two or three heavy 
.bludgeons which stood in a comer, and a 
*' life-preserver'' that hung over the man- 
telpiece. 

** There," said Sikes, smacking his lips. 
*« Now I 'm ready." 

** For business — eh?" inquired the Jew. 

** For business," replied Sikes; ^so say 
what you 've got to say." 

"About the crib at Chertsey, Bill?" 
flaid the Jew, drawing his chair forward, 
and speaking in a very low voice. 

"Yes. What about It?" inquired Sikes. 

•* Ah ! you know what I mean, my dear," 
said the Jew. " He knows what 1 mean, 
Nancy; don't he?" 

"No, he don't," sneered Mr. Sikes, 
"or he won't, and that's the same thing. 
Speak out, and call things by their right 
names; don't sit there wmking and blink- 
ing, and talking to me in hints, as if you 
wam't the very first that thought about 
the robbery. D — ^n your eyes ! wot d'ye 
mean ?" 

" Hush, Bill, hush !" said the Jew, who 
had in vain attempted to stop this burst 
of indignation ; " somebody will hear us, 
my dear ; somebody will hear us." 

" Let 'em hear r said Sikes ; " I dont 
care." But as Mr. Sikes did care, upon 
reflection, he dropped his voice as he said 
the words, and grew calmer. 

" There, there," said the Jew coazingly. 
" It was only my caution — ^nothing more. 
Now, my dear, about that crib at Chert- 
sey; when is it to be done, Bill, eh? — 
when is it to be done ? Such plate, my 
dears, such plate !" said the Jew, rubbing 
his hands, and elevating his eyebrows in 
a rapture of anticipation. 

"Not at all," replied Sikes coldly. 

"Not to be done at all !" echoed the 
Jew, leaning back in his chair. 

"No, not at all," rejoined Sikes; "at 
east it can't be a put-up job, as we ex* 
pected." 

" Then it hasn't been properly gone 
about," said the Jew, tummg pale with 
anger. " Don't tell me !" 

" But. I will tell you," retorted Sikes. 
" Who are you, that 's not to be told ? I 
tell you that Toby Crackit has been hang- 
ing about the place for a fortnight, and he 
can't get one of the servants into a line." 

" Do you mean to tell me. Bill," said 
the Jew, softening as the other grew 



heated, "that neither of the two men in 
the house can be got over ?" 

" Yes, I do mean to tell you so," replied 
Sikes. " The old lady has had 'em these 
twenty years ; and if you were to give 
'em five hundred pound, they wouldn't be 
in it" 

" But do you mean to say, my dear," 
remonstrated the Jew, " that the women 
can't be got over ?" 

" Not a bit of it," replied Sikes. 

" Not hy flash Toby Crackit?" said the 
Jew incredulously. " Think what women 
are, BilL" 

" No ; not even by flash Toby Crackit,'* 
replied Sikes. " He says he 's worn sham 
whiskers and a canary waistcoat the whole 
blessed time he's been loitering down 
there, and it 's all of no use." 

" He should have tried mustachios and 
a pair of military trousers, my dear," said 
the Jew after a few moments' reflection. 

" So he did," rejoined Sikes, " and they 
wam't of no more use than the otiier 
plant" 

' The Jew looked very blank at this in- 
formation, and, after ruminating for some 
minutes with his chin sunk on his breast, 
raised his head, and said with a deep sigh 
that, if flash Toby Crackit reported aright, 
he feared the game was up. 

" And yet," said the old man, dropping 
his hands on his knees, " it's a sad thing, 
my dear, to lose so much when we had 
set our hearts upon it" 

"So it is," said Mr. Sikes; "worse 
luck !" 

A long silence ensued, during which 
the Jew was plunged in deep thought, 
with his foce wrinkled into an expression 
of villany perfectly demoniacal. Sikes 
eyed him furtively firom time to time ; and 
Nancy, apparently fearful of irritating the 
housebreaker, sat with her eyes fixed upon 
the &[e, as if she had been deaf to all 
that. 

in," said Sikes, abruptly breakms 
the stiDness that prevailed, " is it worth 
fifty shiners extra if it 's safely done from 
the outside ?" 

" Yes," said the Jew, suddenly rousing 
himself as if fix)m a trance. 

" Is it a bargain ?" inquired Sikes. 

" Yes, my dear, yes," rejoined the Jew, 
grasping the other's hand^ his eyes glist- 
ening, uid every muscle in his face work 
ing with the excitement that the inquiry 
had awakened. 

" Then," said Sikes, thrusting aside the 
Jew's hand with some disdain, "let it 
come off as soon as you like. Toby and 
I were over the garden-'wall the night 
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afore last, sounding the panels of the 
doors and shutters ; the crib *8 barred up 
at night like a jail, but there 's one part 
we can crack, safe and softly.^ 

*f Which is that, BUI?" asked the Jew 
eagerlv. 

"Why," whispered Sikes, "as you 
cross the lawn " 

" Yes, yes," said the Jew, bending his 
ead forward, with his eyes almost start- 
ing out of it 

" Umph !" cried Sikes, stopping short 
as the girl, scarcely moving her h^, 
looked suddenly round and pointed for an 
instant to the Jew's face. " Never mind 
which part it is. You can't do it without 
me, I know; but it's best to be on the 
safe side when one deals with you." 

•* As you like, my dear, as you like," 
replied the Jew, bitmg his lip. " Is there 
no help wanted but yours and Toby's 1" 

"None," said Sikes, "'cept a centre- 
bit and a boy ; the first we 've both got ; 
the second you must find us." 

" A boy r exclaimed the Jew. " Oh ! 
then it is a panel, eh?" 

" Never mind wot it is !" replied Sikes; 
"I want a boy, and he mustn't be a big 
'un. Lord !" said Mr. Sikes reflectively, 
' if I 'd only got that younff boy of Ned, 
the chimbley-sweeper's!— ne kept him 
small on purpose, and let him out by the 
job. But the father gets lagged, and then 
the Juvenile Delinquent Society comes, 
and takes the boy away fh>m a trade 
where he was arning money, teaches him 
to read and write, and in time makes a 
'prentice of him. And so they go on," 
said Mr. Sikes, his wrath rising with tiie 
recollection of his wrongs, — " so they go 
on; and, if they'd got money enough, 
(which it's a Providence they have not,^ 
we shouldn't have a half-a-dozen boys left 
m the whole trade in a year or twa" 

" No more we should," acquiesced the 
Jew, who had been considering during 
this speech, and had only caught the last 
sentence. "Bill!" 

" What now 1" inquired Sikea 

The Jew nodded his head towards Nan- 
cy, who was still gazing at the fire ; and 
intimated by a sign that he would have 
ber to leave the room. Sikes dhrugged 
his shoulders impatiently, as if he thought 
the precaution unnecessary, but complied, 
nevertheless, by requesting Miss- Nancy 
(o fetch him a jug of beer. 

" You don't want any beer," said Nan- 
cy, folding her arms, and retaining her 
«^ veiy ooropoeedly. 

"1 ten you I dor replied Sikes. 

' fiiwmeaae !" rejoined tbe gid cooDj. 



" Go on, Fagin. I know what he 's go 
ing to say, mW ; he needn't mind me." 

The Jew still hesitated, and Sikes lock* 
ed fix>m one to the otfier in some surprise. 

"Why, you don't mind the old girl, 
do you, fagin?" he asked at length. 
" You 've known her long enough to trust 
her, or the devil 's in it : she ain't one to 
blab, are you, Nancy 1'' 

" / should think not !" replied the young 
lady, drawing her chair up to the table, 
and putting her elbows upon it 

"No, no, my dear, — ^I know you 're not," 

said the Jew ; " but ^" and again the 

old man paused. 

" But wot I" inquired Sikes. 

" I didn't know whether she mightn't 
p'raps be out of sorts, you know, my dear, 
as ^e was the other night," replied the 
Jew. 

At this confession Miss Nancy hursl 
into a loud laugh, and, swallowing a ^lan 
of brandy, shook her head with an air of 
defiance, and burst into sundry exclam& 
tions of" Keep the game apgoinff !" " Ne» 
ver say die !" and the like, which seemed 
at once to have the efl^ect of re-assunng 
both gentlemen, for the Jew nodded hit 
head with a satisfied air, and resumed hi» 
seat, as did Mr. Sikes likewise. 

" Now, Faffin," said Miss Nancy with 
a laugh, " tell Bill at once about Oliver !' 

"Ah! you^'re a clever one, my dear, 
the sharpest girl I ever saw !" said thfl 
Jew, patting her on tiie neck. " It tool 
about Oliver I was going to speak, sure 
enough. Ha! ha! ha!" 

"What about him 1" demanded Sikes. 

" He 's the boy for you, my dear," replied 
the Jew in a hoarse whisper, laying his 
finger on the side of his nose, and grinning 
fi'ightfully. 

" He !'^ exclaimed Sikes. 

"Have him, BQl!" said Nancy. "1 
would if I was in your place. He mayn't 
be so much up as any of the others ; hut 
that's not what you want if he 's only to 
open a door for you. Depend upon it ne^ 
a safe one, BilL" 

" I know he is," rejoined Fagin ; " he'd 
been in good training these last few weeks, 
and it's time he l^gan to vfork for \m 
bread ; besides, the oUiers are all too big." 

" Well, he is just the size I want," ^id 
Mr. Sikes, ruminating. 

"And will do every thing you want, 
Bill, my dear," interpcsed tli^ Jew ; " hf 
can't help hunsell) — that is, if yoa only 
frighten him enough." 

" Frighten him !" echoed Sikes. "It'i« 
be no aiam frightenii^, roind yon. It 
there's anything queer about him when 
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ret into the work,-~in fat a 

^, :or a pound, — ^you won't see 

mm alive again, Fagin. Think of that 
before you send him.^ Mark my words !" 
laid the robber, shaking a heavy crowbar 
which he had drawn from under the bed- 
stead. 

*' I 've thought of it all/' said the Jew 
with energy. " I 've — I 've had my eye 
upon him, my dears, close : close. Once 
let him feel that he is one of us ; once fill 
his mind with the idea that he has been a 
thief, and he 's ours,— ours for his life ! 
Oho ! It couldn't have come about better !" 
The old man crossed his arms upon his 
breast, and, drawing his head and shoulders 
into a heap^ literally hugged himself for 
joy. 

" Ours !" said Sikes. <' Yours, you 
mean." 

** Periiaps I do, my dear," said the Jew 
with a shnll chuckle.^ «' Mine, if you like, 
BUL" 

^ And wot," said Sikes, scowling fierce- 
ly on his agreeable fiiend,-^'* wot makes 
you take so much pains about one chalk- 
&ced kid, when you know there are filly 
boys snoozing about Common Garden 
every night, as you might pick and' choose 
firoml" 

*' Because they 're of no use to me, my 
dear," replied the Jew with some confii- 
«ion, **not worth the taking; fi>r their 
(ooks convict 'em when they get into 
trouble^ and I lose 'em all. With this boy 
properlv managed, my dears, I could do 
what 1 couldn't with twenty of them. 
Besides," said the Jew, recovering hie 
selj^possession, ^ he has us now if he could 
only give us leg-bail a^in ; and he must 
be in the same boat with us ; never mind 
how he came there, it's quite enough for 
my power over him that he was in a 
robbery, that's all I want Now how much 
better this is, than beinff obliged to put 
the poor leetle boy out of the way, which 
would be dangerous,— 4i]d we riiould lose 
by it, besides." 

^ When is it to be done 1" asked Nancy, 
stopping some turbulent exclamation on 
the part of Mr. Sikes, expressive of the 
disgust with wiiich he received Fagin's 
afiectation of humanity. 

^ Ah, to be sure," said the Jew, ^ when 
is it to be done. Bill?" 

*^ I planned with Toby the night arter 
to-morrow," rejoined Sikes in a surlv voice, 
^ if he heard nothing irom me to the con- 
irairy." 

>'Good," said the Jew; « there's no 



noon. 



>» 



** No," rejoined Sikes. 

Jj 



** It 'sail arranged about bringing off 
the swag,'*' is iti" asked the Jew. 

Sikes nodded. 

"And about ^" 

"Oh ah, it's all planned," rejoined 
Sikes, interrupting him; "Never mind 
particulars. You d better bring the boy 
here to-morrow night ; I shall get off the 
stones an hour arter day-break. Then 
you hold your tonmie, and keep the melt- 
mg-pot ready, and that's all you have 
to do." 

After some discussion in which all three 
took an active part, it was decided that 
Nancy should repair to the Jew's next 
evenin? when the ni^ht had set in, and 
bring Oliver away wim her : Fagin crafiily 
observing, that, if he evinced any disincli- 
nation to the task, he would be the more 
willing to accompany the girl, who had so 
recenuy interfered in his TChalC than any- 
body else. It was solemnly arranged that 
poor Oliver should, for the purposes of the 
contemplated expedition, be unreservedly 
consigned to the care and custody of Mr. 
William Sikes ; and fiirther, that the said 
Sikes should deal with him as he thought 
fit, and should not be held responsible by 
the Jew for any mischance or evil that 
might befal the boy, or any punishment 
wiSi which it might be necessary to visit 
him, it being understood that, to render 
tbe compact in this respect binding, any 
representations made by Mr. Sikes on his 
return should be required to be confirmed 
and corroborated, in all important par- 
ticulars, by the testimony of flash Toby 
Crackit 

These preliminaries adjusted, Mr. Sikes 
proceeded to drink brandy at a furious 
rate, and to flourish the crowbar in an 
alarming manner, yelling forth at the 
same time most unmusi^ snatohes of 
song mingled with wild execrations. At 
length, in a fit of professional enthusiasm, 
he insisted upon producing his box of 
housebreaking tools, which he had no 
sooner stumtSed in with, and opened fer 
the purpose of explaining the nature and 
properties of the various implements it 
contained, and the peculiar beauties of 
their construction, tnan he fell over it 
upon tke floor, and went to sleep where 
he fell 

" Good night, Nancy !" said the Jew, 
muflling himself up as before. 

" Good night !" 

Their eyes met, and the Jew scruti- 
nised her narrowly. There was no flinch- 
ing about tihe girL She was as true an^ 

• Booty. 
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earneet in the matter as TobyCrackit 
himself could be. 

The Jew again bade her good night, 
and, bestowing a sir kick upon the pros- 
trate form of Mr. sikes while her back 
was turned, groped down stairs. 

*♦ Always the way," muttered the Jew 
to himsell as he turned homewards. *' The 
worst of these women is, that a yery lit- 
Ue thiitff serves to call up some long-for- 
gotten feeling ; and the best of them is, 
Uiat it never lasts. Ha ! ha ! The man 
against Uie child, for a bag <^ gold !" 

Beguiling the time with these pleasant 
reflections, Mr. Fagin wended his way 
through mud and mire to his jB^loomy 
abode, where the Dodg^er was sitting up, 
impatiently awaiting his return. 

** Is Oliver a-bed 1 I want to speak to 
him,*' was his first remark, as tney as- 
cended the stairs, 

'* Hours agO|** replied the Dodger, 
throwing open a door. ** Here he is r 

The w>y waa lying ftst asleep on a 
rude bed upon the floor, so ptue with 
anxiety, and sadness, and the closeness 
of his prison, that he looked like death ; 
not death aa it shows in shroud and coffin, 
but in the ffuise it woars when life has 
just departM : when a young and gentle 
spirit has but an instant fled to heaven, 
and the gross air of the world has not had 
time to weathe upon the changing dust 
it hallowed. 

**• Not now,** said the Jew turning soft- 
ly away, ** To-moirow. To^moirow.*' 



CUAFTER THE TWENTIETH. 
WlMoviB OliTw it Miverad Ofvtr to Mr. WUUmb 



When Oliver awoke in the moniiqg, 
lie wis a good de«l sMuisrised to find that 
a new pair of shoes with strong thick 
soles haa hecai placed at his bedside, and 
^t his old ones had been removed. At 
first he was pleased with the dnooveiy. 
Hoping it might be the tororunner of he 
Moase; but such thouf^ta were quickly 
di^polled on his sitting down to bve^k&st 
Mono with the Jew« who told him» in a 
tone and manner which increased his 
alamit that he was to he taken to the 
resit)<iHice of Bill 8ibw that night 

«*T^>-4o— atop theie» Birr aakdl Oli- 
ver anxioiktly. 

*^ N^oMsx W]r liear, not to atop ibMe^^ 
rvplk^l the Jew* •* We cheuMiTt like to 
-%«e yvnk Iknt ha afinud^ Oliv^; ytNi 



shall come back to us a^in. . Ha! ha! 
ha ! We ivon*t be so cruel as to send 
you away, my dear. Ok no, no !'* 

The old man, who was stooping over 
the fire toasting a piece of bread, looked 
round as he Entered Oliver thus, and 
chuckled as if to show that he knew he 
would still be very glad to get away if he 
could. 

** I suppose," said the Jew, fixing his 
eyes on Oliver, ** you wsnt to kiiow what 
you >e going to Bill's for— -eh, my dear T 

Oliver coloured involuntarily to find 
that the old thief had been reading his 
thoughts; but boldly said. Yes. he did 
want to know. 

** Why, do you think V inquired Fagm, 
parrying the question. 

«< Indeed I don't know, sir,*' replied 
Oliver. 

**Bah!" said the Jew, turning away 
with a disappointed countenance from a^ 
close perund of Oliver's fiice. ** Wait 
tall Bill tells you, then." 

The Jew seemed much vexed hj Oli- 
ver's not expressing any greater curiosity 
on the subject; but the truth is, that, al 
though he felt very anxious, he was too 
much confiised by the earnest cunning^ ot 
Fsgin's looks, and his own speculations, 
to make any fiirther inquiries just then. 
He had no other opportunity ; for the Je^ 
remained very surly and silent tUl ni^t, 
when he prepared to go abroad. 

**You may bum a candle," said the 
Jew, putting one upon the table ; <^ and 
hoe 's a hock for you to read till they 
come to fetch you. Good-night !*' 

u Good-night, sir !" rej^ed Oliver soft- 
ly 

The Jew walked to the door, looking 

over his shoulder at the hoy as he went, 
and, suddenly stopping, called him by his 

Oliver looked up ; the Jew, pointing to 
the eandle, motkiiied to him to light it 
He did so; and, as he placed the candle- 
stick upon the table, saw that the Jew 
was gaxing fixedly at him with lowermg 
and oontracted brows finom the dark end 
Ot the room. 

«" Tkke heed. Oliver ! take heed !" said 
the old nan» shaking his fi^^t hand be- 
fore him in a waminF manner. ^ He 's 
a rough nan» and thuues nothing of blood 
wlien his own «( up. Whatever fallB out, 
sa^ nothinsr; and do what he bids you. 
Mind r t^ladng a stnoff enaphasis on 
the last vn)inl» he sufietea his fieAtures 
gradeallr to leeotve tiMmsdves into a 
ghastly grin ; and* noddiqg his head, left 
the 
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Oliver leant his head upcm his hand 
. when the old man disappeared, and pon- 
dered with a trembiinff heart on the 
words he had just heanL The more he 
thought of the Jew's admoniticm, the 
more he was at a loss to divine its r«al 
purpose and meaning. He could think 
of no bad object to be attained by sending 
him to Sikes which would not be equallv 
well hnswered by his remaining ^itn 
Fagin ; and, after meditating for a long 
time, concluded that he had been selected 
to perform some ordinary menial <^ces 
for the housebreaker, until another boy, 
better suited for his purpose, could be en- 
gaged. He was too well accustomed to 
euiering, and had suiered too much 
where he was, to bewail the prospect of 
a change very severely. He remained 
lost in thoufi^ht for some minutes, and 
then, with a heavy siffh, snu^d the can- 
dle, and, taking up ue book which the 
Jew had left with him, began to read. 

He turned over the leaves carelessly at 
first, but, lighting on a passage which at- 
tracted his attention, soon became intent 
upon the volume. It was a history of the 
lives and trials of great criminals, and 
the pages were soil^ and thumbed with 
use. « Here, he read of dreadftU crimes 
that make the blood run cold ; of secret 
murders that had been committed by the 
lonely wayside, and bodies hidden fiom 
the eye of man in deep pits and wells, 
which would not keep them down, deep 
as they were, but had yielded them up at 
last, after many years, and so maddened 
the murderers with the si^ht, that in their 
horror they had confessea their guilt, and 
yelled for the gibbet to end their agony. 
Here, too, he read of men who, lying m 
their beds at dead of night, had been 
tempted and led on by Uieir own bad 
thoughts to such dreadful bloodshed as it 
made the flesh creep and the limbs quail 
to think of. The terrible descriptions 
were so vivid and real, that the adlow 
pages seemed to turn red with sore, and 
the words upon them to be sounded in his 
ears as if thev were whispered in hollow 
murmurs by the spirits of the dead. 

In a paroxysm of fear the boy closed 
the book and thrust it from him. Then, 
foiling upon his knees, he prayed Heaven 
to spMire him from such deeds, and rather 
to will that he should die at once, than be 
reserved for crimes so fearful and appal- 
ling. By degrees he grew more calm, 
and besought, in a low and broken voice, 
that he might be rescued from his present 
dangers : and that if any aid were to be 
raised up for a poor outcast boy, who had 



never known the love of friends or kin^ 
dred, it might come to him now, when, 
desolate wad deserted, he stood alone in 
the midst of wickedness and guilt. 

He had concluded his prayer, but still 
remained with his head buried in his 
hands, when a rustling noise aroused him. 

** What's that !" he cried, starting up, 
and catching sight of a figure standing 
by the door. " Who 's there r ' 

**Me — only me," replied a tremulous 
voice. 

Oliver raised the candle above his head, 
and looked towards the door. It wajs 
Nancy. 

*«Put down the light," said the girl, 
turning away her hea^: **it hurts my 
eyes." 

Oliver saw that she was very pale, and 
gently inquired if she were ill. The girl 
Sirew hereelf into a chair, with her back 
towards him, and wrung her hands; but 
made no repl^. 

**God forgive me!" she cried after a 
while, ** I never thought of all this." 

^ Has anything happened ?" asked Oli- 
ver. ** Can I help you ? I will if I can; 
I will indeed." 

She rocked herself to and fro^ and then, 
wringing her hands violently, caught her 
throiU, and, uttering a gurgling sound, 
strugffled and gasped for breath. 

" iJancy !" cried Oliver, greatly alarm- 
ed. "What is it r 

The girl burst into a fit of loud laugh- 
ter, beating her hands upon her knees, 
and her feet upon the ground, meanwhile ; 
and, suddenly stopping[, drew her shawl 
close round her, and smvered with cold. 

Oliver stured the fire. Drawing her 
chair close to it, she sat there for a little 
time without speaking, but at length she 
raised her head and looked round. 

^ I don't know what comes over me 
sometimes," said the girl, affecting to 
busy herself in arranging her dress ; " it 'b 
this damp, dirty room, I think. Now, 
Nolly, dear, are you ready 1" 

" Am I to go with you ]" asked Oliver. 

** Yes; I have come fix)m Bill," replied 
the gurL " You are to co with me." 

" What fori" said Ofiver recoilin|^. 

**' What fori" echoed the girl, raising 
her eyes, and averting them again the 
moment they encountered the boy's fiice. 
" Oh ! no harm." 

** I don't believe it, said Oliver, who 
had watched her closely. 

" Have it your own way, ' rejoined the 
girl, ai^tmg to laugh. ** For no good, 
then." 

Oliver could see that he had some 
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pdwer over the girl's better feelings, and 
R3tr an instant thought of appealing to her 
oompassion for his helpless state. But 
then the thought darted across his mind 
that it was barely eleven o'clock, and that 
many people were still in the street, of 
whom surely some might be found to give 
credence to his tale. As the reflection 
occurred to him, he stepped forward, and 
said somewhat hastily that he was ready. 

Neither his brief consideration nor its 
purport were lost upon his companion. 
She eyed him narrowly while he spoke, 
and cast upon him a look of intelligence 
which sufficiently showed that she guess- 
ed what had been passing in his thoughts. 

** Hush !'* said the girl, stoopinc^ over 
him, and pointing to the door as she looked 
cautiously round. ** You can't help your- 
self. I have tried hard for you, but all to 
no purpose. You are hedged round and 
round ; and, if you are to get loose from 
here, this is not the time." 

Struck by the energy of her manner. 
Olivet looked up in her face with great 
surprise. She seemed to speak the 
truth; her countenance was white and 
agitated, and she trembled with very 
earnestness. 

** I have saved you from bekiff ill-used 
once, and I will again, and I do now,** 
continued the girl doud ; ^* for those who 
would have fetched you, if I had not, 
would have been far more rough than me. 
I have promised for your being quiet and 
silent ; if you are not, you will only do 
harm to yourself and me too, and perhaps 
be my death. See here ! I have borne 
all this for you already, as true as God 
sees me show it" 

She pointed hastily to some livid bruises 
upon her neck and arms, and continued 
with great rapidity. 

** lUmember this, and don't let me suf^ 
fer more for you just now. If I could 
help you I would, but I have not the 
power ; they don't mean to harm you ; 
and whatever they make you do, is no 
fault of vours. Hush ! every word from 
you is a blow for me: give me your hand 
— ^make haste, your hand !" 

She caught the hand which Oliver in- 
stinctively placed in hers, and, blowing 
out the lig^^ drew him after her up the 
Ktaurs. The door was opened quickly by 
some one shrouded in the darkness, and 
as quickly closed when they had pasded 
out A hackney cabriolet was in waiting ; 
and, with the same vehemence which she 
acA exhibited in addressing Oliver, the 
(fin pulled him in with her, and drew the 



curtains close. The driver wanted no di 
rectioDs, but lashed his horse into fuH 
speed without the delay of an instant 

The girl still held Oliver fast hj the 
hand, and continued to pour into his ear 
the warnings and assurances she had al- 
ready imparted. All was so quick and 
hurried, that he had scarcely time to re- 
collect where he was, or how he came 
there, when the carriage stopped at the 
same house to which the Jew's steps had 
been directed CMi the previous evening. 

For one brief m(»nent Oliver cast a 
hurried glance alon? the empty street, 
and a cry for help hung upon his lip& 
But the ffif I's voice was in his ear, be* 
seeching him in such tones of agony to 
remem^T her, that he had not the heart 
to utter it ; and while he hesitated, the 
oi^rtunity was gone, for he was already 
in the house, and the doer was shut 

>* This way," said the girlj releasing 
her hold for the first time. '' Bill !" 

" Hallo !" replied Sikes, appearing at 
the head -of the stairs with a candle. 
*<Oh! that's the time of day. Ccxne 
(»!?' 

This was a very strong expression of 
approbation, and an uncommonly hearty 
welcome, fVom a* person of Mr. Sikes'a 
temperament; Nancy, appearing much 
gratified thereby, saluted hmi co^ially. 

^ Bullseye '« gone home with Tom,** 
observed Sikes as he lighted them npi 
♦* He'd have been in the way." 

" That 's right," rejoined Nancy. 

" So you 've got the kid," said Sikes^ 
wh^i they had all • reached the room : 
closing the door as he spoke. 

"Yes, here he is," replied Na»cy. 

** Did he come quietl" inquired Sikesi 

** Like a. lamb," rejoined Nancy^ 

** I 'm glad to heai it," said Sikes, look- 
ing grimly at Oliver, ** for the sake of his 
young carcase^ as would otherwa3rs have 
Bttfiered for it Gome here, young 'un, 
and let me read you a lectur', which is 
as well got over at once." 

Thus addressing • his new protege^^ Mr. 
Sikes pulled off hts cap and threw it into 
a comer ; and then, taking him by thtf 
shoulder, sat himself down by the table, 
and stood Oliver in front of him. 

**Now first, doyou IraoW'Wot thisisi'* 
inquired Sikes, taking up a pocket-pistol 
which lay on the table. - « 

Oliver refriied in tiie affirmative. 

"Well then, look here,'? continued 
Sikes. "This is powder, that 'ore's a 
bullet, and this- is a little bit of a old bat 
forwaddin'." - 
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Oliver niunnared his comprehension 
«f the different bodies referred to, and 
Mr. Sikes proceeded to load the pistol 
with great nicety and deliberation. 

"Now it*s loaded/' said Mr. Sikes 
when he had finished. 

" Yes, I see it is, sir," replied Oliver, 
tremblinfir. 

" Well," said the robber, grasping Oli- 
ver's wrist tightly, and putting the barrel 
80 close to his temple that they touched, 
at which moment the boy -could not re- 
press a shriek ; " if you speak a word 
when you're out o' doors with me, ex- 
cept when I speak to you, that load- 
ing will be in your head without notice 
— so, if you (2o make up your mind to 
speak without leave, say your prayers 
first" 

Having bestowed a scowl upon the ob- 
ject of &is warning, to increase its ef- 
fect, Mr. Sikes continued. 

" As near as I know, there isn't any- 
body as would be asking very partickler 
arter you, if you was disposed of; so I 
needn t take this devil-and-all of trouble 
to explain matters to you if it wam't for 
your own good. D'ye hear 1" 

" The short and the long of what you 
mean," said Nancy, speafing very em- 
phatically, and slightly frowning at Oli- 
ver, as if to bespesJc his serious attention 
to her words, <* is, that if you 're crossed 
by him in this job you have on hand, 
you '11 prevent his ever telling tales after- 
wards, by shooting him through the head, 
and take your chance of swinging for it 
as you do for a great many other things 
in the way of business every month of 
your life." 

" That 's it !" observed Mr. Sikes ap- 
provingly ; " women can always put 
thin^ in fewest words, except when it 's 
blowing-up, and then they lengthens it 
out. And now that he 's thoroughly up 
to it, let 's have some supper, and get a 
snooze afore starting." 

In pursuance of this request, Nancy 
quickly laid the cloth, and, disappearing 
far a few minutes, presently returned 
with a pot of porter and a dish of sheeps' 
neads, which ^ave occasion to several 
pleasant witticisms on the part of Mr. 
Sikes, founded upon the singular coinci- 
dence of "jemmies" being a cant name 
common to them and an ingenious imple- 
ment much used in his profession. In- 
deed, the worthy gentleman, stimulated 
perhaps by the immediate prospect of be- 
ing in active service, was in great spirits 
8 



and good-humour; in proof whereof it 
may 1^ here remarked, that he humorous- 
ly drank all the beer at a draught, and 
did not utter, on a rough calculation, more 
than fourscore oaths during the whole 
progress of the meal. 

Supper being ended, — ^it may be easily 
conceived that Oliver had no great appe- 
tite for it, — Mr. Sikes disposed of a couple 
of glasses of spirits and water, and threw 
himself upon the bed, ordering Nancy, 
with many imprecations in case of failure, 
to call him at five precisely. Oliver 
stretched himself^ in his clothes, by com- 
mand of the same authority, on a maU 
tress upon the floor ; and the girl, mend- 
ing the fire, sat before it, in readiness to 
rouse them at the appointed time. 

For a long time Oliver lay awake, 
thinking it not impossible that Nancy 
might seek that opportunity of whisper- 
ing some further advice, but the girl sat 
brooding over the fire without moving, 
save now and then to trim the light: 
weary witli watching and anxiety, he at 
length fell asleep. 

When he awoke, the table was covered 
with tea thiuffs, and Sikes was thrusting 
various articles into the pockets of hii 
great-coat which hung over the back of a 
chair, while Nancy was busily engaged 
in preparing breakfast It was not yet 
daylight, fi)r the candle was still burning, 
and it was quite dark outside. A sharp 
rain, too, was beating against the window- 
panes, and the sky looked black and 
cloudy. 

" Now, then !" growled Sikes, as Oliver 
started up ; " hal^past five ! Look sharp, 
or you '11 get no breakfast, for it 's late as 
it is." 

Oliver was not long in making his toi- 
let; and, having taken some breakfast, 
replied to a surly inquiry firom Sikes, by 
saying that he was quite ready. 

Nancy, scarcely looking at the ooy, 
threw him a handkerchief to tie round ma 
throat, and Sikes gave him a large rough 
cape to butt(xi over his shoulders. Thus 
attired, he gave his hand to the robber, 
who, merely pausing to show him, with a 
menacing gesture, that he had the pistol 
in a side-pocket of his great-coat, clasped 
it firmly in his, and, exchanging a fare 
well with Nancy, led him away. 

Oliver turned round for an instant 
when they reached the door, in the hope 
of meeting a look from the girl ; but she 
had resumed her old seat in front of the 
fire, and sat perfectly motionless before it 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 
Th« expedition. 

It was a cheerless ixKMminjsr when they 
got into the street, blowing and raining 
hard, and the clouds looking dull and 
stormy. The nicfht had been very wet, 
for large pools of water had collected in 
the row], and the kennels were overflow- 
ing. There was a fiiint glimmering of 
the coming day in the sky, but it rather 
aggravated than relieved the gloom of the 
scene, the sombre light only serving to 
pale that which the street-lamps afforded, 
without shedding any warmer or brighter 
tints upon the wet housetops and dreary 
streets. There appeared to be nobody 
stirring in that quarter of the town, for 
the windows of the houses were all close- 
ly shut, and the streets through which 
they passed noiseless and empty. 

oy the time they had turned into the 
Bethnal Green road, the day had fairly 
begun to break. Manj of the lamps were 
already extinguished, a few countrv wag- 

§ons were slowly toiling on towards Lon- 
on, and now and then a stage-coach, 
covered with mud, rattled briskly by, the 
driver bestowing, as he passed, an admo- 
nitory lash upon the neavy waggoner, 
who, by keeping on the wron^ side of the 
road, had endangered his arriving at tlie 
oflice a quarter of a minute after his time. 
The public-houses, with gas-lights burn- 
ing inside, were already open. By de- 
grees other shops began to be unclosed, 
and a few scattered people were met with. 
Then came straggling groups of labourers 
going to their work ; uien men and wo- 
men with fish-baskets on their heads, 
donkey-carts laden with vegetables, chaise- 
carts filled with live-stock or whole car- 
cases of meat, milk-women with pails, 
and an unbroken concourse of people 
trudging out with various supplies to the 
eastern suburbs of the town. As they 
approached the City, the noise and traffic 
gradually increased; and, when they 
ureaded the streets between Shoreditch 
and Smithfield, it had swelled into a roar 
of sound and bustle. It was as light as it 
was likely to be till night set in again, 
and the busy morning of half the London 
(lopulation had begun. 

Turning down Sun-street and Crown- 
street, and crossing Finsbury-square, Mr. 
Hikes struck, by way of Chiswell-street, 
Into Barbican, thence into Long-lane, and 
M into Smithfield, fi'om which latter place 
arose a tumult of discordant sounds that 
htled Oliver Twist with surprise and 
amazement. 



It was market-reomisg. The gromid 
was covered nearly ankl^eep witb filth 
and mire ; and a thick steam perpetually 
rising firom the reekmg bodies of the cat. 
tie, and mingling with the fog, which 
seemed to rest upon the chimney-tops, 
hung heavily above. All the pens in the 
centre of the large area, and as many 
temporary ones as. could be crowded into 
the vacant space, were fiUed with sheep; 
and, tied up to poets by the gutter side, 
were long hues of beasts and oxen three 
or four deep. Countrymen, butchent, 
drovers, hawkers, boys, thieves, idiere, i 
and vagabonds, of every low grade, were f 
mingled together in a dense mass; the 
whistling of drovers, the barking of dogfs, 
the bellowing and plunging of leasts, Sie 
bleating of sheep, and grunting and 
squeakmg of pigs ; the cries of hawkers, 
the shouts, oaths, and quarrelling on all 
sides, the ringing of bells and roar of 
voices that issued nrom every public-house; 
the crowding, pushing, drivin)^ beating, 
whooping, and yellmg; the hideous am 
discordant din that resounded from every 
comer of the market; and the unwashed, 
unshaven, s(^ualid, and dirty figures con- 
stantly runnmg to and fVo, and bursting 
in and out of the throng, rendered it a 
stunning and bewildering scene which 
quite confounded the senses. 

Mr. Sikec^ dragging Oliver after him, 
elbowed his way through the thickest of 
the crowd, and bestowed very little atten- 
tion upon the numerous sights and sounds 
which so astonished the boy. He nodded 
twice or thrice to a passing friend ; and, 
resisting as many invitations to take a 
morning dram, pressed steadily onward 
until they were clear of the turmoil, and 
had made their way through Hosier-lane 
into Holborn, 

** Now, young 'un !" said Sihes, surlily, 
looking up at the clock of St Andrew's 
church, ** hard upon seven I you must 
step out. Come, don't lag behind already. 
Lazy-legs !" 

Mr. ^kes accompanied this speech with 
a fierce jerk at his little companion's 
wrist; and Oliver, quickening his pace 
into a kind of trot, between a fast walk 
and a run, kept up with the rapid strides 
of the housebreaker as well as he could. 

They kept on their course at this rate 
until they had passed Hyde-Park corner, 
and were on their way to Kensington, 
when Sikes relaxed his pace until an 
empty cart, which was at some little dis- 
tance behind, came up: when, seeing 
"Hounslow" written upon it, he asked 
the driver, with as much civility as he 
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eould udttme, if he would ^ive them a 
lift afi &r afl Isleworth." 

*<Jump up," said the man. <* Is that 
your boy ?' 

"Yes; he's my boy," replied Sikea, 
looking hard at (Xiver, and putting his 
huid abstractedly into the pocket where 
the pistol was. 

"Your &ther walks rather too quick 
for you ; don't he, my man 1" inquired the 
driver, seeing that Oliver was out of 
breath. 

" Not a bit of it," replied Sikes, inter- 
posing. "He's used to it. Here, take 
hold of my hand, Ned. In with you !" 

Thus addressing Oliver, he helped him 
into the cart ; and the driver, pointing to 
a heap of sacks, told him to lie down 
there, and rest himself. 

As they passed the difierent milestones, 
Oliver wondered more and more where 
his companion meant to take him. Een- 
eington, Hammersmith, Chiswick, Kew 
Bridge, !l^ntford, were all passed ; and 
yet Uiey kept on as steadily as if they had 
only begun their journey. At length they 
came to a public-house called the Coach 
and Horses, a little way beyond which, 
another road appeared to turn oSi And 
here the cart stopped. 

Sikes dismounted with great precipita- 
ticni, holding Oliver by the hand all the 
while ; and, lifting him down directly, be- 
stowed a furious look upon him, and rap- 
ped the side-pocket with his fist in a very 
significant manner. 

" Good-bye, boy !" said the man. 

"He's sulky," replied Sikes, giving 
him a shake ; " he 's sulky, — a young 
dog ! Don't mind him." 

"Not II" rejoined the other, getting 
into his cart " It 's a fine day, after all." 
And he drove away. 

Sikes waited till he had fiiirly gone, and 
then, telling Oliver he might look about 
bim if he wanted, once again led him for- 
ward on his journey. 

They turned round to the left a short 
way past the public-house, and then tak- 
ing a right-hand road, walked on for a 
long time, passing many large gardens 
and gentlemen's houses on both sides of 
the way, and at length crossing a little 
bridge which led them into Twickenham ; 
from which town they still walked on 
without stopping for anything but some 
beer, until they reached another town, in 
which, against the wall of a house, Oliver 
saw written up in pretty large letters 
** Hampton." Turning round by a public- 
House which bore the sign of the Red 
^jioQ thf^v kept on by the river side lor a 



short distance, and then Sikes, striking 
ofi^ into a narrow street, walked straight 
to an old public-house with a defaced sign- 
board, and ordered some sdinner by the 
kitchen-fire. 

The kitchen was an old low-roofed 
room, with a great beam across the mid- 
dle of the ceiling, and benches with high 
backs to them by the fire, on which were 
seated several rough men in smock-frocks, 
drinking and smoking. They took no 
notice of Oliver, and very little of Sikes ; 
and, as Sikes took very little notice of 
them, he and his young comrade sat in a 
corner by themselves, without being much 
trouUed by the company. 

l^hey had some cold meat for dinner, 
and sat here so long after it, while Mr. 
Sikes indulged himself with three or four 
pipes, that Oliver began to feel quite cer- 
tain they were not going any further. 
Being much tired with the walk and get- 
ting up so early, he dozed a little at first ; 
and then, quite overfrnwered by fatigue 
and the fumes of the tobacco, fell fast 
asleep. 

It was quite dark when he was awak- 
ened by a push from Sikes. Rousing 
himself sufficiently to sit up and looE 
about *him, he found that worthy in close 
fellowship and communication with a la- 
bouring man, over a pint of ale. 

" So, you 're ^oin^ on to Lower Halli- 
ford, are youl" mquired Sikes. 

"Yes, I am," replied the man, who 
seemed a little the worse— or better, as 
the case might be — for drinking ; " and 
not slow about it either. My horse hasn't 
got a load behind him going back, as he 
hod coming up in the mornin', and he 
won't be long a-doing of it Here 's luck 
to him ! Ecod, he 's a good 'un !" 

" Could you give my boy and me a lift 
as fiir as there ?" demanded Sikes, push- 
ing the ale towards his new friend. 

" If you 're going directly, I can," re- 
plied the man, looking out of the pot " Are 
you going to Halliford V 

"Going on to Shepperton," replied 
Sikes. 

" I 'm your man as fer as 1 go," replied 
the other. " Is all paid, Becky ]" 

*' Yes, the other gentleman 's paid," re- 
plied the girl. 

" I say !" said the man with tipsy gra- 
vity ; " that won't do, you know." 

" Why not 1" rejoined Sikes. " You 're 
a-going to accommodate us, and wot 's to 
pretent my standing treat for a pint or 
so, in return 1" 

The stranger reflected upon this argu- 
ment with a very profound face, and, ha*" 
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tng done so, seized Sikes by the band, and 
declared be was a real good fellow. To 
which Mr. Sikes replied he was joking ; 
as, if be had been sober, there would have 
been strong reason to suppose he was. 

After the exchange of a few more 
compliments, they bade the company good- 
night, and went out : the girl ^therin^ 
up the pots and glasses as they did so, and 
lounging out to the door, with her hands 
full, to see the party start 

The horse, whose health had been drunk 
in his absence, was standing outside, ready 
harnessed to the cart. Oliver and Sikes 
got in without any further ceremony, and 
the man to whom he belonged, having 
lingered a minute or two " to l^r him up, 
and to defy the hostler and the world to 
produce his equal, mounted also. Then 
the hostler was told to give the horse his 
head, and, his head being given him, he 
made a very unpleasant use of it, tossing 
it into the air with great disdain, and 
running into the parlour windows over the 
way ; after performing which feats, and 
supporting himself for a short tune on his 
hind-legs, he started off at great speed, and 
rattled out of the town right gallantly. 

The night was very dark ; and a damp 
mist rose from the river and the marshy 
fi^round about, and spread itself over the 
dreary fields. It was piercing cold, too ; 
all was ffloomv and black. Not a word 
was spoken, for the driver had grown 
sleepy, and Sikes was in no mood to lead 
him into conversation. Oliver sat huddled 
together in a comer of the cart bewildered 
with alarm and apprehension, and figuring 
strange objects in the gaunt trees, whose 
brancSies waved grimly to and fro, as if in 
some fantastic joy at the desolation of the 
scene. 

As they passed Sunbury church, the 
clock struck seven. Tliere was a light 
in the ferry-house window opposite, which 
streamed across the road, and threw into 
more sombre shadow a dark yew-tree with 
graves beneath it There was a dull 
sound of falling water not far off, and the 
leaves of the old tree stirred gently in 
the night wind. It seemed like solemn 
qu^'et music for the repose of the dead. 

Sunbury waiS passed through, and they 
••aine again into fhe lonely road. Two 
or three miles more, and the cart stopped. 
Sikes alighted, and, taking .Oliver by the 
liuud, they once again walked on. 

They turned into no house tt Shipper- 
•on, as tlic weary boy had expected, ^ut 
still kept walking on m mud and darkness 
through gljomy lanes and over cold open 
vvastes, until they came within sight of 



the lights of a town at no great distanoft 
On looking intently fbrwara, Oliver saw 
that the water was just below them, and 
that they were coming to the foot of a 
bridge. 

Sikes kept straight on tiU they were 
close upon the bridge, and then turned 
suddenly down a kmk upon the left. 
"The water!" thought Oliver, turning 
sick with fear. '* He has brought me td 
this lonely place to murder me !*' 

He was about to throw himself on the 
ground, and make one struggle for his 
young life, when he saw that they stood 
before a solitary house all ruinous and 
decayed. There was a window on each 
side of the dilapidated entrance, and one 
story above ; but no light was visible. It 
was dark, dismantled, and to all appear- 
ance uninhabited. 

Sikes, with Oliver's hand still in his, 
softly approached the low porch, and 
raised tlie latch. ~ The door yielded to his 
pressure, and they passed ilk together. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECONa 
The Barglary. 

" Hallo !" cried a loud, hoarse voices 
directly they had set foot in the passage. 

** Don't make such a row," said Sikes, 
bolting the door. " Show a glim, Toby." 

" Ana ! my pal," cried the same voice ; 
"a glim, Barney, a glim! Show the 
gentieman in, Barney ; and wake up first, 
if convenient" 

The speaker appeared to throw a boot- 
jack, or some such article, at the person 
he addressed, to rouse him from his slum- 
bers; for the noise of a wooden body 
&llii2g violently was heard, dnd then an 
indistmct muttering as of a man between 
asleep and awake. 

" Do you hear 1" cried the same voice. 
" There 's Bill Sikes in the passage, with 
nobody to do the civil to him; and yon 
sleeping there, as if you took laudanum 
with your meals, and nothing stronger. 
Are you any fresher now, or do you want 
the iron candlestick to wake you tho- 
roughly]" 

A pair of slipshod feet shuffled hastily 
across the bare floor of the room as this 
interrogatory was put; and there issued 
from a door on the right hand, first a feeblf^ 
candle, and next, the form of the eame 
individual who has 1#een heretofore de- 
scribed as labouring under the infirmity 
of speaking through his nose, and o^cia 
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as waiter at the pablic-house on 
«affi-on HiU. 

" Bister Sikes !" exclaimed Barney, 
with real or counterfeit joy ; ** cub id, sir ; 
cub id." 

<* Here ! you get on first," said Sikes, 
putting Oliver in front of him. ** Quicker ! 
or I s£dl tread upon your heels." 

Muttering a curse upon his tardiness, 
Sikes pushS Oliver before him, and they 
entered a low dark room with a smoky 
§re, two or three broken chairs, a table, 
and a very old couch, on which, witli his 
legs much higher than his head, a man 
was reposing at full length, smoking a 
long clay pipe. He was dressed in a 
smartly-cut spuScoloured coat with large 
brass buttons, an orange neckerchief, a 
coarse, staring, shawl-pattern waistcoat, 
and drab breeches. Mr. Crackit (for he 
it was) had no very great quantity of hair, 
either upon his hei^ or face; but what 
he had was of a reddish dye, and tor- 
tured into long, corkscrew curls, through 
which he occasionally thrust some very 
dirty fingers ornamented with large com- 
mon rings. He was a trifle above the 
middle size, and apparently rather weak 
in the legs ; but this circumstance by no 
means detracted from his own admiration 
of his top-boots, which he contemplated 
in their elevated situation with lively 
satisfaction. 

" Bill, my boy !" said this figure, turn- 
ing his head towards the door, " I 'm glad 
to see you; I was almost afraid you*d 
given it up, in which case I should have 
made a personal wentur'. Hallo !" 

Uttering this exclamation in a tone of 
great surprise as his eyes rested on Oli- 
ver, Mr. Toby Crackit brought himself 
into a sitting posture, and demanded who 
that was. 

"The boy— only the boy!" replied 
Sikes, drawing a chair towards the fire. 

«Wud of Bister Fagid's lads," ex- 
claimed Barney, with a grin. 

" Fagin's, eh !" exclaimed Toby, look- 
ing at Oliver. " Wot an uiwalable boy 
that '11 make for the old ladies^ pockets in 
chapels. His mug is a fortun* to him." 

" There — there 's enough of that !*' 
interposed Sikes impatiently ; and, stoop- 
ing over his recumbent friend, he whis- 
pered a few words in his ear, at which 
Mr. Crackit laughed immensely, and hon- 
oured Oliver with a long stare of aston- 
ishment 

" Now," said Sikes, as he resumed his 

seat, " if you '11 give us something to eat 

and drink while we 're waiting, you '11 

put some heart in us,^-or in me, at all 
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events. Sit down by the fire, younker, 
and rest yourself; fijr you '11 have to go 
out with us again to-night, though not 
very far off!" 

Oliver looked at Sikes in mute and 
timid wonder, and, drawing a stool to the 
fire, sat with his aching head upon his 
hands, scarcely knowing where he was, 
or what was passing around him. 

" Here," said Toby, as the young Jew 
placed some fragments of food and a bot- 
tle upon the table, "Success to the 
crack !" He rose to honour the toast, 
and, carefully depositing his empty pipe 
in a corner, advanced to the table, filled 
a glass with spirits, and drank off its con- 
tents. Mr. Sikes did the same. 

" A drain for the boy," said Toby, half 
filling a wine-glass. "Down with it, 
innocence !" 

" Indeed," said Oliver, looking pite- 
ously up into the man's face ; " indeed 
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" Down with it !" echoed Toby. « Do 
you think I don't know what 's good for 
you 1 Tell him to drink it, BiU.'^ 

" He had better," said Sikes, clapping 
his hand upon his pocket "Bum my 
body ! if he isn't more trouble than a 
whole family of Dodgers. Drink it, you 
perwerse imp ; drink it !" 

Frightened by the menacing gestures 
of the two men, Oliver hastily swallowed 
the contents of the glass, and immediate- 
ly fell into a violent fit of coughing, 
which delighted Toby Crackit and Bar- 
ney, and even drew a smile from the sur- 
ly Mr. Sikes. 

This done, and Sikes having satisfied 
his appetite, (Oliver could eat nothing 
but a small crust of bread which they 
made him swallow,) the two, men laid 
themselves down on chairs fi)r a s^ort 
nap. Oliver retained his stool by the 
fire ; and Bamev, wrapped in a blanket, 
stretched himself on the floor, close out- 
side the fender. 

They slept, or appeared to sleep, for 
some time ; nobody stirring but Barney, 
who rose once or twice to throw coals 
upon the fire. Oliver fell into a heavy 
doze, imagining himself straying alone 
through the gloomy lanes, or wandering 
about the dark churchyai^, or retracing 
some one or other of the scenes of the 
past day, when he was roused by Toby 
Crackit s jumping up and declaring it 
was half-past one. 

In an instant the other two were on 
their legs, and all were actively engaged 
in busy preparation. Sikes and his com- 
panion enveloped their necks and chinii 
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in large dark shawls, and drew on their 
great-coats; while Barney, opening a 
cupboard, brought forth several articles, 
which he hastily crammed into the pock- 
ets. 

« Barkers for me, Barney 1" said Toby 
Crackit 

" Here they are," replied Barney, pro- 
ducing a pair of pistols. ** You loaded 
them yourself." 

"All right!" replied Toby, stowing 
them away. " The persuaders 1" 

" I 've got 'em," replied Sikes. 

" Crape, keys, centre-bit, darkies — 
nothing forgotten 1" inquired Toby, fast- 
ening a small crowbar to a loop inside the 
skirt of his coat. 

'♦All right!" rejoined his companion. 
'•Bring them bits of timber, Barney: 
tliat 's the time of day." 

With these words he took a thick stick 
from Barney's hands, who, having de- 
livered another to Toby, busied himself 
in fastening on Oliver's cape. 

" Now then !" said Sikes, holding out 
his hand. 

Oliver, who was completely stupiiied 
by the unwonted exercise, and the air, 
and the drink that had been forced upon 
him, put his hand mechanically into that 
which Sikes extended for the purpose. 

"Take his other hand, Toby," said 
Sikes. " Look out, Barney !" 

The man went to the door, and return- 
ed to announce that all was quiet The 
two robbers issued forth with Oliver be- 
tween them; and Barney, having made 
all fast, rolled himself up as before, and 
was soon asleep again. 

It was now intensely dark. The fbg 
was rimch heavier than it had been m the 
early part of the night, and the atmos- 
phere was so damp that, although no rain 
fell, Oliver's hair and eyebrows within a 
few minutes after leaving the house had 
become stiff with the half&ozen moisture 
that was floating about They crossed 
the bridge, and kept on towards the 
lights which he had seen before. They 
were at no great distance off; and, as 
they walked pretty briskly, they soon ar- 
rived at Chertsey. 

•*Slap through the town," whispered 
Sikes: "there'll be nobody in the way 
to-night to see as." 

Toby acquiesced; and they hurried 
inrough the main street of the little town, 
which at that late hour was wholly de- 
serted. A dim light shone at intervals 
fh)m some bed-room window, and the 
hoarse barking of do^ occasionally broke 
*.he silence of the night ; but there was 



nobody abroad* and they had cleared tho 
town as tlio church-bell struck two. 

Quickening their pace, they turned up 
a road upon the left hand ; after walking 
about a quarter of a mile, they stopped 
before a detached house surrounded by a 
wall, to the top of which Tolnr Crackit, 
scarcely pausing to take breath, climbed 
in a twinkling. 

" The boy next," said Toby. « Hoist 
him up^ I 'll catch hold of him." 

Before Oliver had time to look round, 
Sikes had caught him under the arms, 
and in three or four seconds he and Toby 
were lying on the grass on the other sid*^ 
Sikes followed directly, and they sioie 
cautiously towards the nouse. 

And now for the first time, Oliver, well- 
nigh mad with grief and terror, saw that 
housebreaking and robbery, if not murder, 
were the objects of the expedition. He 
clasped his hands togetlier, and involun- 
tarily uttered a subdued exclamation of 
horror. A mi^t came before his eves, the 
cold sweat stood upon his ashy mce, his 
limbs feiled him, and he sunk upon his 
knees. 

" Get up !" murmured Sikes, trembling 
with rage, and drawing the pistol fi*om 
his pocket ; " get up, or I '11 strew your 
brains upon the grass !" 

** Oh ! for God^s sake let me go !" cried 
Oliver ; " let me run away and die in the 
fields. I will never come near London — 
never, never! Oh! pray have mercy 
upon me, and do not make me steal : for 
the love of all the bright angels that rest 
in heaven, have mercy upon me !" 

The man to whom this appeal was 
made swore a dreadful oath, and had cock- 
ed the pistol, when Toby, striking it from 
his grasp, placed his hand upon Bie boy's 
mouth and dragged him to the house. 

" Hush !" cried the man ; " it won't an- 
swer here. Say another word, and I '11 
do your business myself with a crack on 
the head that makes no noise, and is quite 
as certain and more genteel. Here, Bill, 
wrench the shutter open. He's game 
enough now, I'll engage. I've seen 
older hands of his age took the same way 
for a minute or two on a cold night." 

Sikes, invoking terrific imprecations 
upon Fagin's head for sending Oliver on 
such an errand, plied the crowbar vigor- 
ously, but with little noise; and, after 
some delay and some assistance from To- 
by, the shutter to which he had referred 
swung open on its hinges. 

It was a little lattice window, about 
five feet and a half above the ground, at 
the back of the house, belonging to o 
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Bcullery or small brewings-place at the end 
of the passage : the aperture was so small 
that the mmates had probably not thought 
it worth while to defend it more securely ; 
but it was large enough to admit a boy of 
Oliver's size nevertheless. A very brief 
exercise of Mr. Sikes's art sufficed to 
overcome the fastening of the lattice, and 
it soon stood wide open alsa 

" Now listen, y^u young limb !" whis- 
pered Sikes, drawmg a dark lantern from 
his pocket, and throwing the glare full on 
Oliver's face ; " I 'm a-going to put you 
through there. Take this light, go sofUy 
up the steps straight afore you, and along 
the little hall to the street-door. Unfas- 
ten it, and let us in." 

*< There 's a bolt at the top you won't be 
able to reach,** interposed Toby. " Stand 
upon one of the hall chairs; there are 
three there, Bill, with a jolk large blue 
unicorn and a gold pitchrork on 'em, 
which is the old lady's arms." 

" Keep quiet, can*t you I" replied Sikes 
with a savaffe look. " The room door is 
open, is it?' 

"Wide," replied Toby, oftjer peeping 
in to satisfy himself. " The game of that 
is that they always leave it open with a 
catqh, so tluit the dog, who 's got a bed in 
here, may walk up and down the passage 
when he feels wakeful. Ha ! ha ! Barney 
'ticed him away to-night, so neat" 

Although Mr. Crackit spoke in a scarce- 
ly audfble whisper, and laughed without 
noise, Sikes imperiously commanded hun 
to be silent, and to get to work. Toby 
complied by first pr^ucing his lantern, 
and placing it on the ground ; and then 
planting himself firm^ with his head 
a^inst the wall beneath the window, and 
his hands upon his knees, so as to make a 
step of his back. This was no sooner 
done than Sikes, mounting upon him, put 
Oliver gently through the window, with 
his feet first; and, without leaving hold 
of his collar, planted him safely on the 
floor inside. 

" Take this lantern," said Sikes look- 
ing into the room. " You see the stairs 
afore you 1" 

Oliver, more dead than alive, gasped 



out, " Yes ;" and Sikes, pointing to the 
street-door with the pistol barrel briefly 
advised him to take notice that he was 
within shot all the way, and that if he 
faltered he would fall dead that instant 

" It 's done in a minute," said Sikes in 
the same low whisper. " Directly I leave 
go of you, do your work. Hark !" 

"What's thati" whispered the other 
man. 

They listened mtently. 

"Nothing," said Sikes, releasing his 
hold of Oliver. "Now!" 

In the short time he had had to collect 
his senses, the boy had firmly resolved 
that, whether he £ed in fhe attempt or 
not, he would make one eflbrt to dart up 
stairs fix>m the hall and alarm the family. 
Filled with this idea, he advanced at once, 
but stealthily. 

"Come hack!" suddenly cried Sikes 
aloud. « Back ! back !" 

Scared by the sudden breakmg of the 
dead stillness of the place, and a loud 
cry which followed it, Oliver let his lan- 
tern fall, and knew not whether to ad- 
vance or fly. The cry was repeated — a 
light appeared — a vision of two terrified 
lidf-dressed men at the top of the stairs 
swam before his eyes — a flash — a loud 
noise— a smoke-— a crash somewhere, but 
where he knew not, — and he staggered 
back. 

Sikes had disappeared for an instant; 
but he was up again, and had him by the 
collar before the smoke had cleared away. 
He fired his own pistol after the men, 
who were already retreating, and dragged 
the boy up. 

" Clasp your arm tighter," said Sikew 
as he drew him through the M^w. 
"Give me a shawl here. Th&]Np nit 
hun. Quick! Damnation, how the boy 
bleeds!" 

Then came the loud rios^ing of t bell, 
mingled with the noise ot fire-arvs and 
the shouts of men, and the sensation of be 
ing carried over uneven ground at a rapid 
pace. And then the noises ffrew confused 
in the distance, and a cdd deadly feeling 
crept over the boy's heart, and he saw of 
heard no more. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST, 

^liich cdiitains the substance of a pleasant con- 
versation between Mr. Bumble and a lady ; and 
shows that even a beadle may be susceptible on 
some points. 

The night was bitter cold ; the snow 
lay upon the ground frozen into a hard 
thick crust, so that only the heaps that 
had drifted into by-ways and comers were 
affected by the sharp wind that howled 
abroad, which, as if expending increased 
fury on such preys as it found, caught it 
savagely up in clouds, and, whirling it 
into a thousand misty eddies, scattered it 
in air. Bleak, dark, and piercing cold, it 
was a. night for the well-housed and fed 
to draw round the bright fire, and thank 
God they were at home; and for the 
homeless starving wretch to lay him down 
and die. Many hunger-worn outcasts 
close their eyes in our iMire streets at such 
times, who, let their crimes have been 
what the^ may, can hardly open them in 
a more bitter world. 

Such was the aspect of out-of^oor 
afiairs when Mrs. Comey, the matron of 
the workhouse to which our readers have 
been already introduced as the birth-place 
of Oliver Twist, set herself down before 
a cheerfiil fire in her own little room, and 
glanced with no small degree of compla- 
cency at a small round table, on which 
stood a tray of corresponding size, fur- 
nished^with all necessary materials for the 
most j^teful meal that matrons enjoy. 
Iji fact, Mrs. Comey was about to solace 
herself with a cup of tea: and as she 
glanced from the table to the fireplace, 
where the smallest of all possible kettles 
was singing a small song in a small voic^, 
her inward satisfaction evidently increased 
-<-6o much so, indeed, that Mrs. Comey 
smiled. 

** Well," said the matron, leaning her 
i)lbow on the table, and looking reflective- 
ly at the fire, "I'm sure we have all on 
US a great deal to be grateful for — a great 
deal, if we did but know it Ah !" 

Mrs. Comey shook her head moumfiilly, 
hs if deploring the mental blindness of 
i^iaupers who did not know it, and, thrust- 
ing a silver spoon (private property) into 
the inmost recesses of a two^>unce tin 
<ca-caddy, proceeded to make the tea. 

How slight a thing will disturb the 



equanimity of our frail mbds! The 
black teapot, being very small and easily 
filled, ran over while Mrs. Comey was 
moralizing, and the water slightly scalded 
Mrs. Comey's hand. 

" Drat the pot !" said the worthy matron, 
setting it down very hastily on the hob; 
" a little stupid thing, that only holds a 
couple of cups! What use is it of to 
anybody 1— except,** said Mrs. Comey, 
pausing, — ** except to a poor desolate crea- 
ture like me. Oh dear !" 

With these words the matron dropped 
into her chair, and, once more resting her 
elbow on the table, thought of her solitary 
fate. The small teapot and the single 
cup had awakened in her mind sad recol- 
lections of Mr. Comey, (who had not 
been dead more than five-and-twenty 
years,) and she was overpowered. 

" I shall never get another !" said Mrs 
Comey pettishly, " I shall never get an 
other — like him !" 

Whether this remark bore reference to 
the husband or the teapot is uncertain. 
It might have been the latter ; for Mrs. 
Comey looked at it as she spoke, and took 
it up afterwarda She had just tasted her 
first cup, when she was disturbed by a 
soft tap at the room door. 

**0h, come m with you!" said Mrs. 
Comey sharply. " Some of the old wo- 
men dying, 1 suppose ; — they always die 
when I'm at meals. Don't stand there, 
letting the cold air in, don't! What's 
amiss now, eh 1" 

" Nothing, ma'am, nothing," replied a 
man's voice. 

" Dear me !" exclaimed the matron in 
a much sweeter tone, " is that Mr. Bum- 
ble 1" 

"At your service, ma'am," said Jtfr. 
Bumble, who had been stopping outside 
to mb his shoes clean, and shake the snow 
off his coat, and who now made his appear- 
ance, bearing the cocked-hat in one hand 
and a bundle in the other. " Shall I shut 
the door, ma'am ?" 

The lady modestly hesitated to reply, 
lest there should be any impropriety m 
holding an interview with Mr. Bumble 
with closed doors. Mr. Bumble, taking 
advantage of the hesitation, and being 
very cold himself, shut it without farther 
permission. 

" Hard weather, Mr. Bumble," said the 
matron. 
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"Hard, indeed, ma'am," repHed the 
beadle. *• Anti-porochial weather this, 
ma'am. We have given away, Mrs. Cor- 
ney, — ^we have given away a matter of 
twenty quartern loaves, and a cheese and 
a half, this very blessed afternoon; and 
yet them paupers are not contented." 

"Of course not When would they 
be, Mr. Bumble 1" said the matron, sipping 
her tea. 

" When, indeed, ma'am !" rejoined Mr. 
Bumble. "Why, here's one man that, 
in consideration of his wife and large 
family, has a quartern loaf and a good 
pound of cheese, full weight Is he 
grateful, ma'am, — is he gratefull Not a 
copper farthing's worth of it! What 
does he do, ma'am, but ask Tot a few coals, 
if it 's only a pocket-handkerchief fuU, he 
eays ! Coals ! — ^what would he do with 
C(»ls1 — Toast his cheese with 'em, and 
then come back for more. That's the 
way with these people, ma'am ;^— ffive 'em 
a apron foil of coals to^ay, anf they'U 
come back for another the day after to- 
morrow, as brazen as alabaster!" 

The matron expressed her entire con- 
currence in this intelligible simile,' and 
the beadle went on. 

'* I never," said Mr. Bumble, ** see any- 
thing like the pitch it 's got to. The day 
afore yesterday, a man — ^you have bi^en a 
married woman, ma'am, and I may men- 
•ion it to you — a man, with hardly a rag 
ipon his back, (here Mrs. Gomey iooken 
it the floor,) goes to our overseer's door 
when he has got company coming to din^ 
ler, and says he must be relieved, Mrs. 
Corney. As he wouldn't go away, and 
tshocked the company very much, our 
overseer sent him out a pound of potatoes 
and half a pint of oatmeal. * My God !' 
says the ungrateful villain, * what 's the 
use of this to me ? You might as well 
give me a pair of i|pn spectacles.'—* Very 
good,' says our overseer, taking 'em away 
again, * you won't get anything else here.' 
-^* Then I *11 die in the streets !' says the 
vagrant — *0h no, you wo'nt,' sajrs our 
overseer." 

" Ha ! ha ! — ^that was very good !— so 
like Mr. Grannet, wasn't it 1" mterposed 
the matron. " Well, Mr. Bumble 1" 

"Well, ma'am," rejoined the beadle, 
" he went away, and did die in the streets. 
There 's a obstinate pauper for you !" 

"It beats anything I could have be- 
lieved !" observed the matron emphatical- 
ly. " But don't you think out-of-door re- 
lief a very bad thing any wav, Mr. Bixat- 
We 1 You 're a gentleman or experience, 
and ought to know. Come." 



" Mrs. Corney," said the beadle, smil- 
ing as men smile who are conscious of 
superior information, "out-of-door relief 
properly managed, — properly managed, 
ma'am, — is the porochial safe-guard. The 
great principle of out-of-door relief is to 
give the paupers exactly what they don't 
want, and then they get tired of coming." 

" Dear me !" exclaimed Mrs. Corney. 
" Well, that is a good one, too !" 

" Yes. Betwixt you and me, ma'am," 
returned Mr. Bumble, " that 's the great 
principle ; and that 's the reason why, if 
you look at any cases that ?et into them 
owdacious newsjpapers, you Ul always ob- 
serve that sick families have beenVeliev- 
ed with slices of cheese. That's the 
rule now, Mrs. Corney, all over the coun- 
try. — ^But, however,'' said the beadle, 
stooping to unpack his bundle, " these are 
official secrets, ma'am ; not to be spoken 
of except, as I may say, among the poro- 
chial officers such as ourselves. This is 
the port wine, ma'am, that the board or- 
dered for the infirmary, — ^real fresh, gen- 
uine port wine, only out of the cask this 
afternoon,— clear as a bell, and no sedi- 
ment" 

Havin? held the first bottle up to the 
light, and shaken it well to test its excel- 
lence, Mr. Bumble placed them both on 
the top of a chest of drawers, folded the 
handkerchief in which they had been 
wrapped, put it careflilly in his pocket, 
and took up his hat as if to go. 

" You 'U have a v6ry cold walk, Mr. 
Bumble," said the matron. 

"It blows, ma'am,*' replied Mr. Bum- 
ble, turning up his coatrcoUar, " enough 
to cut one's ears off.^' 

The matron looked from the little ket- 
tle to the beadle, whd was moving to- 
wards the door ; and as the beadle couch- 
ed, preparatory to bidding her gobd-ni^t, 
bashfolly inquired whether — whether he 
wouldn't take a cup of tea *? 

Mr. Bumble instantaneously turned 
back his collar a^in, laid his hat and 
stick upon a chair, and drew another 
chair up to the table. As he slowly seat- 
ed himself, he looked at the lady: slie 
fixed her eyes upon the little teapot 
Mr. Bumble coughed again, and slightly 
smiled.- 

Mrs. Corney rose to get another cup 
and saucer from the closet. As she sat 
down, her eyes once a^ih encountered 
those of the gallant beadle ; she coloured, 
and applied heirself to the task of making 
his tea. Again Mr. Bumble coughed,- - 
louder this time than he bad coughed 
yet 
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Sweet, Mr. Bumble ?" inquired ^e 
matron, taking up the sugar-basin. 

" Very sweet, indeed, ma'am," replied 
Mr. Bumble. He fixed his eves on Mrs. 
Corney as he said this ; and, if ever a 
beadle looked tender, Mr. Bumble was 
that beadle at that moment 

The tea was made, and handed in 
silence. Mr. Bumble, having spread a 
handkerchief over his knees to prevent 
the crums from sullying the splendour 
of his shorts, began to eat and drink, 
varying these amusements occasionally 
by fetching a deep sigh, which, however, 
had no injurious effect upon his appetite, 
but, on the contrary, rather seemed to 
fecUitcLte his operations in the tea and 
toast department 

'* You have a cat, ma'am, 1 8ee,|' said 
Mr. Bumble, glancing at one, who in the 
centre of her &mily was basking before 
the fire ; '< and kittens too, I declare !" 

^l am so fi)nd of them, Mr. Bumble, 
you can't think," replied the matron. 
** They 're ao happy, so frolicsome, and so 
cheerml, that they are quite companions 
for me." 

**Very nice animals, ma'am," replied 
Mr. Bumble approvingly; "so very do- 
mestic." 

'* Oh, yes !" rejoined the matron with 
enthusiasm ; " so fond of their home too, 
that it 's quite a pleasure,.! 'm sure." 

« Mrs. Corney, ma'am," said Mr. Bum- 
ble slowly, and marking the time with 
his teaspoon, " I mean to say this, ma'am, 
that any cat or kitteii that could live with 
you, ma'am, and not be ^d of its home, 
must be an ass, ma'am." 

" Oh, Mr. Bumble !" remonstrated Mrs. 
Corney. 

" It 's no use disguising fects, ma'am," 
said Mr. Bumble, slowly flourishing the 
teaspoon with a kind of amorous dignity, 
that made him doubly impressive; "I 
would drown it myself with pleasure." 

"Then you're a cruel man," said the 
matron vivaciously, as she held out her 
hand for the beadle's cup, " and a very 
hard-hearted man bes|des." 

" Hard-hearted, ma'am !" said Mr. Bum- 
ble, "hard!" JMb*. Bumble resigned his 
cUp without another word, squeezed Mrs. 
Comey's little finger as she took it, and 
mflicted two open-handed slaps upon his 
laced waistcoat, gave a miffhty sigh, and 
hitched his chair a very little morsel far- 
ther firom the fire. 

It was a round table ; and as Mrs. Cor- 
ney and Mr. Bumble had been sitting op- 
umte each other, with no great space be- 



tween them, and frontinff the fire, it will 
be seen that Mx'. Bumble, in receding 
from the fire, and still keeping at the ta- 
ble, increased the distance between him- 
self and Mrs. Corney ; which proceeding 
some prudent readers will doubtless be 
disposed to admire, and to consider as an 
act of great heroism on Mr. Bumble's part, 
he bemg in some sort tempted by time, 
place, and opportunity to give utterance 
to certain soft nothings, which, however 
well they may become the lips of the light 
and thoufifhtless, do seem immeasurably 
beneath the dignity of the judges of the 
land, members ^parliament, mmisters of 
state, lord-mayors, and other great public 
functionaries, but more particularly be- 
neath the stateliness and gravity of a bea- 
dle, who (as is well known) should be the 
sternest and most inflexible among them 
all. 

Whatever were Mr. Bumble's inten- 
tions, however, — and no doubt they were 
of the best, — whatever they were, it un- 
fortunately happened, as has twice before 
been remarked, that the table was a round 
one ; consequently Mr. Bumble, moving 
his chair by little and little, soon began tr 
diminish the distance between himself 
and the matron, and, continuing to travel 
round the outer edge of the circle, broughl 
his chair in time close to that in which 
the matron was seated. Indeed, the two 
chairs touched; and, when they did so, 
Mr. Bumble stopped. 

Now, if the matron had moved her chaii 
to the right, she would have been sqorch- 
ed by the fire, and if to the left, she must 
have fallen mto Mr. Bumble's arms ; so 
rbeing a discreet matron, and no doubt 
foreseeing these consequences at a glance.) 
she remamed where she was, and handed 
Mr. Bumble another cup of tea. 

" Hard-hearted, Mrs. Corney 1" said 
Mr. Bumble, stirring l^^ tea, and looking 
up into the matron's fXBe ; " are you hajS- 
hearted, Mrs. Corney 1" 

"Dear me!" exclaimed the matron, 
" what a very curious question from a sin- 
gle man ! What can you want to know 
for, Mr. Bumble 1" 

The beadle drank his tea to the last 
drop, finished a piece of toast, whisked 
the crums off his knees, wiped his lips, 
and deliberately kissed the matron. 

" Mr. Bumble," cried that discreet lady 
in a whisper, for the fright was so ^eat 
that she quite lost her voice, " Mr. Bum- 
ble, I shall scream !" Mr. Bumble made 
no reply, but in a slow and dignified man- 
ner put his arm round tiie matron's waist 
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A9 file lady had stated her inte&tkm of 
'flcreamiiig, of course she would have 
screamed at this additional boldness, but 
that the exertion was rendered unneces- 
sary by a hasty knocking at the door, 
which was no sooner heard than Mr. 
Bumble darted with much agility to the 
wine-bottles, and began dusting them 
with great violence, ^ile the matron 
sharply demanded who was there. It is 
worthy of remark, as a curious physical 
instance of the efficacy of a sudden sur- 
prise in counteracting the efl^ts of fear, 
that her voice had quite recovered all its 
official asperity. 

" If you please, mistress," said a with- 
ered old female pauper, hideouslv uglv, 
jHittinfir her head in at the door, ** old Sally 
jfi a-gom? fast" 

"Well, what's that to meT angrily 
demanded the matron. " I can't keep hear 
alive, can II" 

" No, no, mistress," replied the old wo- 
man, raising her hand, " nobody can ; she 's 
far beyond the reach of help. I 've seen 
many a people die, little babes and great 
strong men, and I know when death's 
a-coming well enough. But she's trou- 
bled in her mind ; and when the fits are 
not on her, and that's not often, for she is 
djring very hard. — she says she has got 
something to teu which you n^ust hear. 
She '11 never die quiet till you come, mis- 
tress." 

At this intelligence the worthy Mrs. 
Comey muttered a variety of invectives 
against old women who couldn't even die 
without purposely annoying their betters ; 
and, muffling herself in a thick shawl 
which she hastily caught up, briefly re- 
quested Mr. Bumble to stop till she came 
back, lest anting particular should oc- 
cur, and bidding the messenger walk fast, 
and not be all night hobbling up the stairs, 
followed her from the room with a very ill 
grace, scolding all the way. 

Mr. Bumbl&s conduct, an being left to 
himself, was rather inexplicable. He 
opened the closet, counted the teaspoons, 
weighed the sugar-tongs, closely inspect- 
ed 'a silver milk-pot to ascertain that it 
was of the genuine metal ; and, having 
satisfied his curiosity upon these point^ 
put on his cocked-hat corner-wise, and 
danced with much gravity four distinct 
times round the table. Having jgone 
through this very extraordinary perrorm- 
ance, he took oa the cocked-hat again, 
and, spreading himself before the ^e 
with his back towards it, seemed to be 
mentally engaged in taking an exact in- 
ventory of &e furniture. 



CHAPTER THB SECOND. 

Treati of a Tery poor siibject; bat is a ahoit one, 
and maybe found of importance in this history. 

It was no unfit messenger of death that 
had disturbed the quiet of the matron's 
room. Her body was bent by age, her 
limbs trembled with palsy, and her face, 
distorted into a mumbling leer, resembled 
more the grotesque shapmg of some wild 
pencil tha^ the work of Nature's hand. 

Alas ! how few of Nature's faces there 
are to gladden us with theh- beauty ! The 
cares, and sorrows, and hungerings of the 
world change them as they change hearts, 
and it is only when those passions sleep, 
and have lost their hold for ever, that the 
troubled clouds pass off, and leave hear 
ven's surface clear. It is a common 
thing for the countenances of the dead, 
even in that fixed and rigid state, to sub- 
side into the long-foisotten expression of 
sleeping infancy, ancTsettie into the very 
look of early li^; so calm, so peaceful 
do they grow a^in, that those who knew 
them m their happy childhood kneel by 
the coflin's side in awe, and see Utie angel 
even upon earth. 

The old crone tottered along the pas- 
sages and up the stairs, muttering some 
indistinct answers to the chidmgs of hex 
companion ; and, being at length compel- 
led to pause for breath, gave the light 
into her hand, and remained behind tc 
follow as she might, while tiie more nim- 
ble superior made her way to the room 
where the bick woman lay. 

It was a bare garret-room, with a dim 
light burning at the farther end. There 
was another old woman watching by the 
bed, and the parish apothecary's appren- 
tice was standing by the fire, making a 
toothpick out of a quill. 

" Cold nififht, Mrs. Comey," said this 
young gentleman as the matron entered. 

"Very cold indeed, sir," replied the 
mistress in her most civil tones, and 
dropping a curtsey as she spoke. 

" You should get better coals out of 
y6ur contractors, said the apothecary's 
deputy, breaking a lump on the top of 
the fire with the rusty poker ; " these are 
not at all the sort of thing for a cold 
night" 

" They 're the board's choosing, sir," 
returned the matron. " The least they 
could do would be. to keep us pret^ 
warm, for our places are hard enough." 

The conversation was here interrupted 
by a moan from the sick woman. 

" Oh !" said the young^ man, turning 
his face towards tbe b^, as if he had 
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previously quite forgotten the patient, 
•♦ it 's all U. P. there, Mrs. Comey." 

** It is, is it, sir 1" asked the matron. 

** If she lasts a couple of hours, I shall 
be surprised," said the apothecary's ap- 
prentice, intent upon the toothpick's point 
<* It 's a break-up of the system altogether. 
Is she dozing, old lady 1" 

The attendant stooped over the bed to 
ascertain, and nodded m the affirmative. 

" Then perhaps she '11 go off in thkt 
\^ay, if you don't make a row," said the 
young man. ** Put the light on the floor, 
— she won't see it there.'" 

The attendant did as she was bidden, 
shaking her head meanwhile to intimate 
that the woman would not die so easily ; 
and, having done so, resumed her seat by 
the side of the other nurse, who had W 
this time returned. The mistress, with 
an expression of impatience, wrapped 
herselr in her shawl, and sat at the loot 
of the bed. 

The apothecary's apprentice, having 
completea the manufacture of the tooth- 
pick, planted himself in front of the fire, 
and made good use of it for ten minutes 
or 80, when, apparently growing rather 
dull, he wishea Mrs. Corney joy of her 
job, and took himself off on tiptoe. 

When they had sat in silence for some 
time, the two old women rose from the 
bed, and, crouching over the fire, held 
out their withered hands to catch the 
heat The flame threw a ghastly light 
on their shrivelled faces, and made their 
agrliness appear perfectly terrible, as in 
this position they began to converse in a 
low voice, 

«* Did she say any more, Anny dear, 
while I was gonel'^ inquired the mes- 
tenger. 

••Not a word," replied the other. •• She 
plucked and tore at her arms fi>r a little 
time ; but I held her hands, and she soon 
dropped off. She hasn't much strength 
in her« so I easily kept her quiet I amt 
to wcaj^fbr an old woman, altliough I am 
on pari^ allowance ; — no, na" 

•• Did she drink tiie hot wine the doc- 
tor said she was to have V demanded the 
first 

••I tried to get it down," rejoined the 
olher ; •« but her teeth were tight set, and 
she clenched the mug so hard, that it was 
as much as I could do to get it back again. 
So / drank it, and it did me good." 

Looking cautiously round to ascertain 
that they were not ovcriieard, the two 
iMkgs cowered nearer to the fire, and 
t^liuekled heartily. 

*•? mind the tune,'* «id the fiiait 



speaker, ••when she would have done the 
same, and made rare fun of it afterwards." 

**Ay, that she would," .rejoined the 
other ; •• she had a merry heart A many, 
many beautiful corpses she laid out, as 
nice and neat as wax-work. My old eyes 
have seen them,— ay, and these old hands 
touched them too ; for I have helped hex 
scores of times." 

Stretching forth her trembling fingers 
as she spoke, the old ci<eature shook them 
exultingly before her fiioe; and then, 
fumbling in her pocket, brought out an 
old time-discoloured tin snu£box, from 
which she shook a few grains into the 
outstretched palm of her companion, and 
a few more into her own. While they 
were thus employed, the matron, who had 
been impatiently watching until the dy- 
ing woman should awaken from her stu* 
por, joined them by the fire, and sharply 
asked how long she was to wait 

••Not long, mistress," replied the se- 
cond woman, looking up into her face. 
•♦ We have none of us long to wait for 
Deatli. Patience, patience ! he 'U be 
here soon enough for us all." 

•• Hold your tongue, you doting idiot !" 
said the matron sternly. •• You, Martha, 
tell me; has she been in this way be- 
forel" 

•• Oflcai," answered the first woman. 

•• But will never be again," added the 
second one ; •• that is, she 'U never wake 
again but once, — and mind, mistress, that 
won't be for long." 

•• Long or short," said the matron snap- ' 
pishly, •• she won't find me here when she 
does, and take care, both of you, how you 
worry me again for nothing. It 's no pert 
of my duty to see all the old v/omen in 
the house die, and I won't, — ^that's more. 
Mind that, you impudent old harridans ! 
If you make a fool of me again, I *tl soon 
cure you, I warrant you !" 

She was bouncing away, when a cry 
fhmi the two women, who had turned to- 
wards the bed, caused her to look round. 
The sick woman had raised herself u|>- 
right, and was stretching her arms to- 
wards them. 

•• Who's thati" she cried in a hoUow 
voice. 

•• Hush, hush !" said one of the woroett 
stoonin? over her, — ** lie down, lie down !" 

••I 'it never lie down again alive !" said 
the woman struggling. «• I wUl tell herl 
Come here — nearer. Let me whisper in 
your ear." ,- 

She clutched the matron by the arm, 
and forcing her into a chair 1^ the bed- 
was about to speak, when, 
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found, she caught eight of the two old 
women bending forwfurd in the attitude of 
eager listeners. 

"Turn them away," said the woman 
drowsily ; " make haste — make haste !*' 

The two old crones, chiming in togeth- 
er, began pouring out many piteous la- 
mentations that the poor dear was too fiir 
gone to know her best friends, and utter- 
mg sundry protestations that they would 
never leave her, when the superior pushed 
them from the room, closed the door, and 
returned to the bedside. On being ex- 
cluded, the old ladijBs changed their tone, 
and cried through the keyhole that old 
Sally was drunk; which, indeed, was not 
unlikely, since, in addition to a moderate 
dose of opium prescribed by the apothe- 
cary, she was labouring under the effects 
of a final. Uste of gin and water, which 
had been Jwily administered in the open- 
ness of theirnearts by the worthy old la- 
dies themselves. 

•• Now listen to me !" said the dying 
woman aloud, as if making a great effort 
to revive one latent spark of energy. ** In 
this very room — ^in this very bed — I once 
nursed a pretty young creetur', that was 
brought into the house with her feet cut 
and bruised with walking, and all soiled 
with dust and blood. She gave birth to a 
boy, and died. Let me thiim — What was 
the year again 1" 

"Never mind the y^ar." said the impa- 
tient auditor ; " what about her ]" 

" Ay," murmured the sick woman, re-, 
lapsing into her former drowsy state, 
"what about herl — what about — I 
know !" she cried, jumping fiercely up, 
her face flushed, and her eyes starting 
from her head, — " I robbed her, so I did ! 
She wasn't cold — ^I tell you she wasn't 
cold when I stole it !" 

" Stole what, for God's sake J" cried 
the matron, with a gesture as if she would 
call for help. 

" It /" — replied the woman, laying her 
hand over the other's mouth, — *• the only 
thing she had! She wanted clothes to 
keep her warm, and food to eat ; but she 
had kept it safe, and had it in her bosom, 
t was gold, I tell you ! — ^rich gold, that 
might have#aved her life 1" 

" Gold !" echoed the matron, bending 
eagerly over the woman as she fell bac£ 
" Go on, go on — ^yes — what of it 1 Who 
wad the mother 1 — ^when was it 1" 

" She charged me to keep it safe," re- 
plied the woman with a groan, " and trust- 
ed me as the only woman about her. I 
stole it in my heart when she first showed 
}\ me hanging round her neck: and the 
£. N 



child's death, perhaps, is on me besides! 
They would have treated him better if 
they had known it all !" 

" Known what 1" asked the other. 
" Speak !" 

" The boy grew so like his mother," 
said the woman, rambling on and not. 
heeding the question, " that I could never 
forget it when I saw his face. Poor girl! 
poor girl ! — she was so young, too ! — such 
a fi^entle lamb ! — Wait ; there 's more to 
teU. I have not told you all, have I ?" 

" No, no," replied the matron, inclining 
her head to catch the words as they came 
more faintly from the dying woman. — " Be 
quick, or it may be too late." 

" The mother," said the woman, mak- 
ing a more violent efS)rt than before, — 
"ue mother, when the pains of death 
first came upon her, whispered in my ear, 
that if her baby was bom alive, and 
thrived, the day might come when it 
would not feel disgraced to hear its poor 
young mother named. * And oh, my God !' 
she said, folding her thin hands together, 
' whether it be boy or girl, raise up some 
friends for it in this troubled world, and 
take pity upon a lonely desolate child 
abandoned to its mercy !' " 

" The boy's name ?" demanded the ma- 
tron. 

" They eaUed him Oliver," replied the • 
woman feebly. " The gold I stole 
was ^" 

" Yes, yes — ^whatl" cried the other. 

She was bending eagerly over the wo- 
man to hear her reply, but drew back 
instinctively as she once again rose slowly 
and stiffly into a sitting posture, and, 
clutching the coverlet with both hands, 
muttered some indistinct sounds in her 
throat, and fbll lifeless on the bed. 

*r V V V T» V 

" Stone dead I" said one of the old'wo- 
men, hurrying in as soon as the door was 
opened. 

" And nothing to tell, after all," rejoin 
ed the matron, walking carelessly away. 

The two crones were to all appearance 
too busily occupied in the preparations for 
their dreadful duties to make any reply, 
and were left alone hovering abmxi the 
body. 



CHAPTER THE I'HIRD, 

Wherein this history reverts to Mr. Fagin ano 
company. 

Whiub these things were passing itt 
the country workhouse, Mr. Fagin sat in 
the dd den,— -the same fiom whidi Oliver 
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had been removea by the girl, — ^broodin^ 
over a dull smoky fire. He held .a pair 
of bellows upon his knee, with which he 
had apparently been endeavouring to ronse 
it into more cheerful action ; but he had 
fallen into deep thought, and with his arms 
^ded upon them, and his chin resting on 
his thumbs, fixed his eyes abstractedly on 
the rusty bars. 

At a table behind him sat the Artfiil 
Dodger, Master Charles Bates, and Mr. 
ChiUing, all intent upon a game of whist; 
the Artful taking dummy against Master 
Bates and Mr. Ghitling. The counte- 
nance of the firstroamed gentlbman, pecu- 
liarly intelligent at all times, acquired 
great additional interest from his close 
observance of the g|une, and his attentive 
perusal of Mr. Uhitling's hand, upon 
which, firom time to time, as occasion 
served, he bestowed a variety of earnest 
glances, wisely regulating his own play 
by the result of his observations upon his 
neighbour's cards. It being a cold night, 
the Dodger wore his hat, as, indeed, was 
often his custom within doors. He also 
susttuned a clay pipe between his teeth, 
which he only removed for a brief space, 
when he deemed it necessary to apply for 
refiredmient to a quart-pot upon the table, 
which stood ready filled with gin and 
water finr the acconmiodation of the com- 



pany. 

Master Bates was also attentive to the 
play ; but, being of a more excitable na- 
ture than his accomplished friend, it was 
observable that he more firequently applied 
himself to the gin and water, and more- 
over indulged in many jests and irrelevant 
remarks, 3l highly unbecoming a scien- 
tific rubber. Indeed, the Artful, presum- 
ing upon their close attachment, more 

4han once took occasion to reason gravely 
with his companion upon these improprie- 

. ties: all of which remonstrances Master 
Bates took in extremely good part, merely 
requesting his firiend to be '* Uowed,*' or 
to msert his hand in a sack, or replying 
with some other neatly-turned witticism 
ot\a similar kind, the happy application 
of which excited considerable admiration 
in the mind of Mr. Chilling. It was re- 
markable that tlie latter gentleman and 
kis partner invariaUv lost; and that the 
tnrcumstance, »o far from an^fering Mas- 
ter Btitots appear^ to afibrd him the high- 
et^t amimoincnt, inamnuch as ho laughed 
most uprottrioutsly at the end of t>vt>ry 
dtHil, iitul p^t@iit€»d that ho had never 9^u 
Muoh a jolly ^kiu> in all hia bom dap. 

** TImt V two i^m\^m And tlm nibi - mA 
Ml Clutiiiig wllh n v^ry \m\i^ ^ee% «• 



he drew hali^-crown from his waistooat 
pocket **I never see such a feller as 
you. Jack; you win everything. Even 
when weH'e good cards, Charley and I 
can't make nothing of 'em." 

Either the matter or manner of thip 
remark, which was made very ruefully 
delighted Charley Bates so much, tha 
his consequent shout of laughter roused 
the Jew from his reverie, and induced 
him to inquire what was the matter. 

"Matter, Pagin!" cried Charley. «I 
wish you had watched the play. T<Hnmy 
Chitling hasn't won a point, and I went 
partners with him against the Artful and 
dum." 

*^ Ay, ay !" said the Jew with a grin, 
which sufficiently demonstrated that he 
was at no loss to understand the reason. 
•* Try 'em again, Tom ; try 'em again." 

** No more of it for me, ,thankee, fV- 
gin," replied Mr. Chitling; **Vwe had 
enough. That 'ere Dodder has such a 
run of luck, that there s no standing 
again' him." 

** Ha ! ha ! my dear," replied the Jew 
*^ you must get up very early in the mora 
ing to win against the Dodger." 

^ Morning !" said Charles Bates ; ^ you 
must put your boots on over night, and 
have a telescope at each eye, and a openir 
glass between your shoulders, if you want 
to come over him." 

Mr. Dawkins received these handsome 
compliments with much philosophy, and 
offered to cut any gentleman in company 
fer the first picture-card at a shilling a 
time. Nobody accepting the cludlenge, 
and his pipe being by this time smoked 
out, he proceeded to amuse himself by 
sketching a ground-plan of Newgate on 
the table with the piece of chalk which, 
had served him in lieu of counters, whist- 
ling meantime with peculiar shrillness. 

" How precious dull you are, Tommy !*• 
said the Dodger, stopping ehort when 
there had been a long silence, and ad- 
dressing Mr. Chitling. »' What do you 
think he 's thinking of, Fagin ?" 

•*How should I know, my dcarl" re- 
plied the Jew, looking round as he plied 
the bellows. «< About his losses, maybe, 
—or the little retirement in ^e countiy 
that he's just lefl, ehl — Ha! ha! b 
that it, my dear ?" 

**Not a bit of it," replied the Dodger, 
stopning the subject of discourse as Mr. 



stoppin, 
DhlUin 



Chming was about to reply. « What do 
yoii8ay» Charley!" 

*♦/ should say," replied Master Bates 
with a grin, •'that he was uncommon 
awoet upon Betsy. See now he*« 
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s-bloflhing! Oh, my eye! here 's a merry- 
go-rounder ! — Tommy Chitling 'g in love ! 
—Oh, Fagin, Fagin ! what a spree !" 

Thoroughly overpowered with the 
notion of Mr. Chitling heing the victim 
of the tender passion, Master Bates threw 
himself hack in his chair with sach vio- 
lence, that he lost his balance, and pitch- 
ed over upon the fkx>r, where (the acci^ 
dent abating nothing of his merriment) 
he lay at full l^igSi till his laugh was 
over, when be resumed his fbrmer position 
and began another. 

*< Never mind him, my dear,'' said the 
Jew, winking at Mister Dawkins, and 
giving Master Bates a reproving tap with 
tiie nozzle of the bellows. ** Betsy's a 
fine girl. Stick up to her, Tom ; stick 
up to her." 

** What I mean to say, Fagin," replied 
Mr. Chitling, very red in the fece, •* is, 
that that isn't anything to anybody 
Here. 

•*No more it is," replied the Jew: 
«* Charley will talk. Don't mind him, 
my dear; don't mind him. Betsy's a 
fine ffirL Do as riie bids you, Tom, and 
you '11 make your fortune.'' 

**BoI do do as she bids me," replied 
Mr. Chitling ; ** I shouldn't have been 
milled if it hadn't been fi)r her advice. 
But it turned out a good job for you; 
didn't it, Fagin 1 And what's six weeks 
of it? It must come some time or an- 
other, — and why not in the winter time, 
when you don't want to go out srwalking 
so much ; eh, Fagin?" 

" Ah, to be sure, my dear," replied the 
Jew. 

*<You wouldn't mind it again, Tom,, 
vould you," asked the Dodger, winking 
upon Charley and the Jew, ^ if Bet was 
aU right 1" 

'* I mean to say that I shouldn't," re- 
plied Tom angrily ; " there, now ! Ah ! 
Who 'U say as much as that, I should like 
to know ; eh, Fa^in ?" 

"Nobody, my dear," replied the Jew; 
** not a soul, Tom. I don't know one of 
*em that would do it besides you ; not one 
c€ 'em, mv dear." y 

** I might have got clear off if I 'd split 
upon her; mightn't I, Fagin?" angrily 
pursued the poor half-witted dupe. "A 
word fh>m me would have done it; 
wouldn't it, Fagin ?" 

" To be sure it would, my dear," re- 
plied the Jew. 

"But I didn't blab it; did I, Fagin?" 
demanded Tom, pouring question upon 
question with great volubility. 

" No, no, to be sure," replied the Jew; 



" you were too stout-hearted for that<— a 
deal too stout, my dear." 

" Perhaps I was," rejoined Tom, look* 
mg round; "and if I was, what's to 
laugh at in that ; eh, Fagin ?" 

The Jew, perceiving uiat Mr. Chitling 
was considerably roused, hastened to a»> 
sure him that nobody was laughing, and, 
to prove the gravity of the company, ap- 
pesded to Master Bates, the principal c^ 
fender; but unfortunately Charley, in 
opening his mouth to reply that he was 
never more serious in his life, was un- 
able to prevent the escape of such a vio* 
lent roar, that the abused Mr. Chitlinff, 
without any preliminary ceremonies, num- 
ed across the room and aimed a blow at 
the ofiender, who, being skilful in evad- 
ing pursuit, ducked to avoid it, and chose 
his time so well, that it lighted on the 
chest of the merry old gentleman, and 
caused him to stagfi^er to the wall, where 
he stood panting tor breath, while Mr. 
Chitling looked on in intense dismay. 

" Hark !" cried the Dodger at this mo- 
ment, "I heard the tinkler." Catching 
up the light, he crept softly up stairs. 

The tell rang again with some im- 
patience while we party were in dark- 
ness. After a short pause, the Dodger 
re-appeared, and whispered Fagin ray»- 
teriously. 

" What !" cried the Jew, « alone ?" 

The Dodger nodded in the affirmative, 
and, shading the flame of the candle with 
his haiui, ^ve Charley Bates a private 
intimation m dumb show that he had bet- 
ter not be funny just then. Having per- 
formed this friendly office, he fixed his 
eyes on the Jew's fitce, and awaited hit 
directions. 

The old man bit his yellow fihgers, 
and meditated for some seconds, his fiicf>: 
working with agitation the while, as if 
he dretSed something, and feared to know 
the worst. At lengm he raised his head. 

" Where is he ?" he asked. 

The Dodger pointed to the floor above, 
and made a gesture as if to leave ^he 
room. ^'. 

"Yes," said the Jew, answering tint 
mute inquiry; "bring him down. Hush! 
—Quiet, Charley ! — gently, Tom ! Scarce, 
scarce !" 

This brief direction to Charley Bates 
and his recent antagonist to retire, was 
soflJy and immediately obeyed. There 
was no sound of their whereabout when 
the Dodger descended the stairs bearing 
the li|ght in his hand, and followed by a 
man in a coarse smock-fi^xsk, who, aitei 
casting a hurried glance round the room. 

il6€35U 
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palled off a large shawl which had con- 
cealed the lower portion of his face, and 
disclosed— all haggard, unwashed, and 
unshaven, — the features of flash Toby 
Crackit 

«*How are you, Fi^yl*' said the 
worthy, nodding to the Jew. '* Pop that 
shawl away in my castor. Dodger, so that 
I may know where to find it when I cut; 
that's the time of day! You'll be a 
fine young cracksman afixre the old file 
now r 

With these words he palled up the 
smock-firock, and, winding it round his 
middle, drew a chair to the fire, and 
placed his feet upon the hob. 

^ See there, Fagey," he said, pointing 
disconsolately to his t^boots ; ** not a drop 
of Day and Martin since you know whet ; 

not a bubble of blacking, by ! but 

don't look at me in that way, man. All 
in good time ; I can't talk aoout business 
till I 've eat and drank ; so produce the 
sustainance, and let 's have a quiet fill-out 
for the first time these three days !" 

The Jew motioned to the Dodger to 
place what eatables there were, upon the 
table ; and, seating himself opposite the 
housebreaker, waited his leisure. 

To judge firom appearances, Toby was 
y no means in a hurry to open the con- 
versation. At first the Jew contented 
himself with patiently watching his coun- 
tenance, as if to gain finom its expression 
some clue to the mtelligence he brought; 
bat in vain. He look^ tired and worn, 
bat there was the same complacent re- 
pose upon his features that they always 
wore, and throu^ dirt, and beurd, and 
whisker/ there sml shcme unimpaired the 
selfsatisfied smirk of flash Toby Crackit 
Then the Jew in an agony of impatience 
watched eveiy morsel he put mto his 
mouth, pacing up and down the room 
meanwhile with irrepressible excitement 
It was all of no use. Toby continued to 
eat with the utmost outward indifierence 
until he could eat no more ; and then, or- 
dering the Dodger out, closed the door, 
miaed a flass of spirits and water, and 
composed nimself ftur talking. 

'* First and foremost, l^^agey," said To- 

^ Yes, ye^ !" interposed the Jew, draw- 
mf up hit chait 

Mr. Oraokit stopped to take a draught 
of apiriti and water, and to declare that 
the ffin waa excellent ; and then placing 
his wei a|riiin9t the low mantelpiece, so 
M to bring hli boots to about the level of 
nin tjre, quloUy rosumed. 



'* First and feremost, Fagey,** said the 
housebreaker, ** how 's Bill 1" 

'* What !" screamed the Jew, starting 
firom his seat 

" ^i7' ^^^ ^^'''^ mean to say ^ 

began Toby, turning pale. 

*' Mean !" cried &e Jew, stamping fu- 
riously on the ground. " Where are toey 1 
— Sikes and the boy«— where are theyl — 
where hjave they been 1 — ^where are they 
hiding 1 — ^why have they not been herel 

*" Tlie crack fiiiled," said Toby &intiy. 

** I know it," replied the Jew, tearing a 
newspaper from his pocket and pointing 
to it "What morel" 
. ** They fired and hit the boy. We cut 
over the fields at the back with him be- 
tween us — straight as the crow flies-^ 
through hedge and diteh. They gave 
chase. D — me ! the whole country waa 
awake, and the dogs upon us !" 

•* The bov !" gasped the Jew. 

** BiU had him on his back, and scudded 
like the wind. We stopped to take him 
again bistween us ; his head hung down, 
and he was cold. They were close upon 
oar heels ; every man fer himself, and 
each fiom the gallows ! We parted com- 
pany, and left the youngster Iviiig in a 
ditoh. Alive or dead, tmt 's ail I know 
of him." 

The Jew stopped to hear no more ; but 
uttering a loud yell, and twining his hands 
in his hair, rushed firom the room and from 
the house. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

In which a myaterioos character appears upon tbt 
scene, and many things inseparable firom this 
history are done and performed. 

Thk old man had gained the street cor 
ner befi»re he began to recover the ef^ct 
of Toby Crackit's intelligence. He had 
relaxed nothing of his unusual speed, but 
was still pressing onward in the same 
wild and disordered manner, when the 
sudden dashing past ciP a carriage, and a 
boisterous cry firom the fbot-passengen 
who saw his dancer, drove him back upon 
the pavement Looking hastily round, as 
if uncertain whither he had been hurry- 
ing, he paused ibr a few moments, and 
turned away in quite an orooeite directum 
to that in which he had before proceeded. 
Avoiding as much as possible all the main 
streets, and skulking only through tha by« 
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ways and alleys, he at length emerged on 
Snow Hill, fiere he walked even faster 
than before ; nor did he linger until he 
had again turned into a court, when, as 
if conscious that he was now in his pro- 
per element, he fell hito his usual ehul^ 
fling pace, and seemed to breathe more 
freely. 

Near to the spot on which Snow Hill 
and Holbom Hill meet, there opens, upon 
the right hand as you come out of the 
city, a narrow and dismal alley leading to 
Samx)n Hill. In its filthy shops are ex- 
posed for sale huge bunches of second- 
hand silk handkerchiefs of all sizes and 
patterns, — for here reside the traders who 
purchase them from pickpockets. Hun- 
dreds of these handkerchiefs hang dan- 
gling from pegs outside the windows, or 
flaunting fiom the door-posts; and the 
shelves within are piled with them. Con- 
fined as the limits of Field hone are, it 
has its barber, its cofiee-shop, its beer- 
shop, and its fried-fish warehouse. It is a 
commercial colony of itself, the emporium 
of petty larceny, visited at early morning 
and setting-in of dusk by silent merchant^ 
who traffic in dark back-parlours, and go 
as strangely as they came. Here the 
dothesman, the shoe-vamper, and the rag- 
merchant display their goods as sign- 
boards to the petty thief; and stores of 
old iron and bones, and heaps of mildewy 
firagments of woollen stuff and linen, rust 
and rot in the grimy cellar& 

It was into this place that the Jew turn- 
ed. He was well known to the sallow 
denizens of the lane, for such of them as 
were on the look-out to buy or seU, nod- 
ded familiarly as he passed along. He 
replied to their salutations in the same 
waf , but bestowed no closer recognition 
until he reached the further end of the 
alley, when he stopped to address a sales- 
man of small stature, who had squeezed 
as much of his person into a child's chair 
as .the chair would hold, and was smoking 
a pipe at his warehouseKioor. 

" Why, the sight of you, Mister Fagin, 
would cure the hoptalmy !'' said this re- 
spectable trader, in acknowledgment of 
the Jew's inquiry after his health. 

'* The neighbourhood was a little too 
hot. Lively!" said Fogin, elevating his 
eyebrows, and crossing his hands upon his 
shoulders. ' 

" Well ! I 've heerd that complaint of 
it once or twice before," replied the trar 
der, '* but it soon cools down again ; don't 
you find it sol" 

Fagin nodded in the affirmative, and, 
9* 



pointing in the duneetion of Saffion HOI, 
inquired whether any one was up yonder 
to-night 

*^ At the Cripples 1" inquired the man. 

The Jew nodded. 

^ Let me see !" pursued the merchant, 
reflecting. ''Yes; there's some hal& 
dozen of 'em gone in, that I knows oh. 
I don't think your friend 's there." 

** Sikes is not, I suppose!" inquired the 
Jew with a disappointed countenance. 

'* Non isttoentus, as the lawyers say," 
replied the little man, shaking his head, 
and looking amazing sly. **Have yoa 
got anything in my Ime to-night ?" 

** Nothing to-night," said the Jew, turn- 
ing away. 

^ Are you going up to the Cripples, Fa- 
gin?" cried 3ie little man, calling after 
him. ^ Stop ! I don't mind if I have a 
drain there with you !" 

But as the Jew, looking back, waved 
his hand to intimate that he preferred be- 
ing alone; and, moreover, as the little 
man could not very easily disengage him- 
self from the chair, the sign of the Crip- 
ples was, for a time, bereft of the advan- 
tage of Mr. Lively's presence. By the 
time he had got upon his legs the Jew 
had disappeared ; so Mr. Lively, after in- 
effectually standing on tip-toe, in the hope 
of catching sight of him, again forced 
himself into the little chair, and, exchan^ 
ing a shake of the head with a lady m 
the opposite shop, in which doubt and 
mistrust were plainly mingled, resumed 
his pipe with grave demeanour. 

The Three Cripples, or rather the 
Cripples, which was the sign by which 
the establishment was famuiarly known 
to its patrons, was the same public-house in 
which Mr. Sikes and his dog have already 
figured. Merely making a sign to a man 
in the bar, Fa^in walked straight up 
stairs, and openmg the door of a room, 
and softly insinuating himself into the 
chamber, looked anxiously about, shading 
his eyes with his hand, as if in search of 
some particular person. 

The room was illuminated by two gas- 
lights, the glare of which was prevented, 
by ^ the barred shutters and closely-drawn 
curtains of faded red, from being visible 
outside. The ceiling was blackened, to 
prevent its colour being injured by the 
flaring of the lamps ; and the place was 
so full of dense tobacco-smoke, that at 
first it was scarcely possible to discern 
anything further. By degrees, however, 
as some of it cleared away through.the 
open door, an assemblage of heads, as 
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lAiifiised 80 tbe noises that greeted the 
ear, might be made out; and, as the eye 
grew more accustomed to the scene, the 
spectator gradually became aware of the 
presence of a numerous company, male 
and female, crowded round a long table, 
at the upper end of which sat a chairman 
with a hammer of office in his hand, while 
a professional gentleman, with a bluish 
nose, and his face tied up for the benefit 
of a tooth-adie, presided at a jingling 
piano in a remote comer. 

As Fagin stepped softly in, the profes- 
sional gentleman, running over the keys 
by way of prelude, occasioned a general 
cry of order for a song; which having 
subsided, a young lady proceeded to en- 
tertain the company with a ballad in four 
verses, between each of which the ac- 
company ist played the melody all through 
as loud as he could. When this was 
over, the chairman gave a sentiment; 
after which, the professional gentlemen 
on the chairman's right and left volun- 
teered a duet, and sang it with great ap- 
plause. 

It was curious to observe some faces 
which stood out prominently from among 
the group. There was the chairman him- 
self, the landlord of the house : a coarse, 
rough, heavy-built fellow, who, while the 
songs were proceeding, rolled his eyes 
hither and thither, and, seeming to give 
himself up to joviality, had an eye for 
everything that was done, and an ear for 
everything that was said, — and sharp 
ones, too. Near him were the singers, 
receiving with professional indifference 
the compliments of the company, and ap- 
plying themselves in turn to a dozen pro^ 
fered glasses of spirits and water tender- 
ed by their more boisterous admirers, 
whose countenances, expressive of almost 
every vice in almost every grade, irre-^ 
sistibly attracted the attention by their 
verv repulsiveness. Cunning, ferocity, 
and drunkenness in all its stages, were 
there in their strongest aspects; and 
women — some with 3ie last lingering 
tinge of their early freshness almost fa- 
ding as you looked, and others with every 
mark and stamp of their sex utterly 
beaten out, and presenting but one loath- 
some blank of profligacy and crime ; some 
mere girls, others Imt young women, and 
none past the prime of life, — ^formed the 
darkest and saddest portion of this dreary 
picture. 

Fagin, troubled by no grave emotions, 
looked eagerly from face to face while 
Jiese proceedings were m progress, but 



apparently without meeting that of whidi 
he was in search. Succe^ing at length 
in catching the eye of the man who occu- 

{ned the chair, he beck(»ied to him slight- 
y, and left the room as quietly as he had 
entered it 

•* What can I do for you, Mr. Fapn T 
softly inquired «the man as he followed 
him out to the landing. "Wcm't you 
join usi They'll be delighted, every 
one of 'em." 

The Jew shook his head impatiently, 
and said in a whisper, '* Is ^ here?" 

•* No," replied the man. 

" And no news of Barneyl" inquired 
Fagin. . 

"None," replied the landlord of the 
Cripples, for it was he. " He won't stir 
till it's all safo. Depend on it that 
they 're on the scent down there, and that 
if he moved he M blow upon the thing at 
once. He 's all right enough, Barney is ; 
else I should have heard of him. I '11 
pound it that Barney 's managing proper- 
ly. Let him alone for that" 

"Will he be here to-night 1" asked the 
Jew, laying the same emi^asis on the 
pronoun as before. 

" Monks do you mean 1" inquired the 
landlord, hesitating. 

" Hush !" said the Jew. " Yes." 

" Certain," replied the man, drawing a 
ffold watch from his fob ; "I expected 
him here before now. If you '11 wait ten 
minutes, he '11 be—" 

"No, no," said the Jew hastily, as 
though, however desirous he might be to 
see die person in question, he was never- 
theless relieved by his absence. "Tell 
him I came here to see hioi, and that he 
must come to me to-night; no, say to- 
morrow. As he is not here, to-morrow 
will be time enough." 

"Good!" said the man. "Nothing 
morel" 

" Not a word now," said the Jew, de- 
scending the stairs. 

"I say," said the other, looking over 
the rails, and speaking in a hoarse whis- 
per; "what a time this would be for a 
sell ! I 've got Phil Barker here, so dnink, 
that a boy might take him." 

"Aha! But it's not Phil Barker's 
time," said the Jew, looking up. " Phil 
has something more to do before we can 
afford to part with him; so go back to 
the company, ray dear, and tell them to 
lead merry lives — while they last Ha ! 
ha! ha!" 

The landlord reciprocated the old man's 
laugh, and returned to his guests. Thf 
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Jew was no sooner alone thui his coante- 
nance resumod its fonner expression of 
«nxiety and thought. After a brief re- 
flection, he called a hack-<;abriolet, and 
bade the man drive towards Bethnal 
Green. He dismissed him within some 
quarter of a mile of Mr. Sikes's residence, 
and performed the short ijemainder of the 
distance on foot 

" Now," muttered the Jew as he knock- 
ed at the door, *' if there is any deep play 
here, I shall have it out of you, my girl, 
cunning as ^ou are.*' 

She was m her room, the woman said ; 
00 Fagin crept softly up-stairs, and entered 
it without any previous ceremony. The 
girl was alone, lying with her head upon 
the table, and her hair straggling over it 

*< She has been drinking,'* thought the 
Jew coolly, '<or perhaps she is only mise- 
rable." 

The old man turned to close the door 
as he made this reflection, and the noise 
thus occasioned roused the girl. She 
eyed his crafty face narrowly as she in- 
quired whether there was any news, and 
ustened to his recital of Toby Crackit's 
story. When it was concluded, she sunk 
into her former attitude, but spoke not a 
word. She pushed the candle unpatiently 
away, and once or twice, as she feverishly 
changed her position, shuffled her feet 
upon the ground ; but this was alL 

During this silence, the Jew looked 
restlessly about the room, as if to assure 
himself that there were no appearances 
of Sikes having covertly returned. Ap- 
parently satisfied with his inspection, he 
coughed twice or thrice, and made as 
many efforts to open a conversation ; but 
the girl heeded him no more than if he 
had been made of stone. At length he 
made another attempt, and, rubbing his 
hands together, said, in his most concilia- 
tory tone, 

'* And where should you think Bill was 
now, my dear ; eh 1" 

The girl moaned out some scarcely in- 
telligible reply, that she could not tell ; 
and seemed, from tlie hal^smothered noise 
that escaped her, to be crying. 

"And the boy, too," said the Jew, 
straining his eyes to catch a glimpe of her 
face. " Poor leetle child ! — ^left in a ditch, 
Nance ; only think !" 

"The child," said the girl, suddenly 
looking up, " is better where he is, than 
amon^ us : and, if no harm comes to Bill 
from it, I hope he lies dead in the ditch, 
and that his young bones may rot there." 

" What !" cried the Jew in amazement 



" Ay, I do," returned the girl, meeting 
his gaze. "I shall be glad to have him 
away from my ^es, and to know thatUie 
worst is over. I can*t bear to have him 
about me: the sight of him turns me 
against myself and all of you." 

" Pooh !" said the Jew scornfully. 
" You 're drunk, girl." 

" Am I ?" cried the girl bitterly. « It 's 
no fault of yours if I am not ; you 'd ne- 
ver have me anything else if you had 
your will, except now ! — ^the humour 
doesn't suit you, doesn't it 1" 

"No!" rejoined the Jew furiously. "It 
does not !" 

" Change it, then !" responded the girl 
with a laugh. 

" Change it !" exclaimed the Jew, ex- 
asperated beyond all bounds by his com- 
panion's unexpected obstinacy and the 
vexation of the night, " I '11 change it ! 
Listen to me, you drab ! listen to me, who 
with six words can strangle Sikes as sure- 
ly as if I had his bull's throat between my 
fingers now. If he comes back, and 
leaves that boy behind him, — if he gets 
ofi^ free, and, dead or alive, fails to restore 
him to me, murder him yourself if you 
would have him escape Jack Ketch, and 
do it the moment he sets foot in this room, 
or, mind me, it will be too late !" 

"What is all thisl'* cried the girl in- 
voluntarily. 

**- What is it !" pursued Fagin, mad with 
rage. "This! When the boy's worth 
hundreds of pounds to me, am I to lose 
what chanco threw me in the way of 
getting safely, through the whims of a 
drunken gang that I could whistle away 
the lives of, — and me bound, too, to a bom 
devil that only wants the will, and has 
got the power to, to—" 

Panting for breath, the old man stam- 
mered for a word, and in that one instant 
checked the torrent of his wrath, and 
changed the whole of his demeanour. A 
moment before, his clenched hands had 

f rasped the air, his eyes had dilated, and 
is race had grown livid with passion ; but 
now he shrunk into a chair, and, cower- 
ing together, trembled with the apprehen- 
sion of having himself disclosed some 
hidden villany. After a short silence he 
ventured to look round at his companion, 
and appeared somewhat reassured on be- 
holding her in the same listless attitude 
from which he had first rousied her. 

" Nancy dear !" croaked the Jew in his 

usual voice. " Did you mind mo, dearl" 

" Don't worry me now, Fagin !" replied 

the girl, raising her head languidly. " ^* 
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Bill has not done it this time, he will 
another : he has done many a good job for 
you, and will do many more when he can ; 
and when he can% he won't, and so no 
more about that'* 

** Regarding this boy, my dear?*' said 
the Jew, rubbmg the palms of his hands 
nervously together. 

** The boy must take his chance with 
the rest," interrupted Nancy hastily; 
**and I sav again, I hope he is dead, 
and out of harm's way, and out of yours, 
—that is, if Bill comes to no harm; 
and, if Tobv got clear off, he's pretty 
sure to, for he *s worth two of him any 
time." 

**And about what I was saying, m^ 
dear ?" observed the Jew, keeping his 
glistening eye steadily upon her. 

** You must say it all over again if it 's 
any thing you want me to do," rejoined 
Nancy ; ** and if it is, you had better wait 
till to-morrow. You put me up for a 
minute, but now I 'm stupid again." 

Fagin put several other questions, all 
with the same drifl of ascertaining whe- 
ther the girl had profited by his unguard- 
ed hints; but she answered them so 
readily, and was withal so utterly un- 
moved by his searching looks, that his 
original impression of ner being more 
than a trifle in liquor was fully confirmed. 
Miss Nancy, indeed, was not exempt fit>m 
a failing which was very common among 
the Jew's fbmole pupils, and in which in 
their tender years they were rather en- 
couraged than checked. Her disordered 
appearance, and a wholesome periume of 
Geneva which pervaded the apartment, 
affi>rdin^ strong confirmatory evidence of 
the justice of 3ie Jew's supposition ; and 
when, after Indulging in the temporary 
display of violence above described, she 
subsided, first into dullness, and after- 
wards into a compound of feelings, under 
the influence of which she shod tears one 
minute, and in the next gave utterance to 
various exclamations of ** Never say die !'* 
and divers calculations as to what might 
be the amount of the odds so lonff as a 
lady or gentleman were happy, Mr. Fa- 
gin, who had had considerable experience 
of such matters in his time, saw with 
^reat satisfaction that she was very &t 
gone indeed. 

Having eased his mind by this disoovery, 
and accomplished his two-fold object of 
imparting to the girl what he had that 
night h^ird, and ascertaining with his 
omn eyes that Sikes had not returned, 
Mr. Figin a^vin tiiraed his &Qe home- 



ward, leaving his young friend asleep 
with her head up(Hi the table. 

It was within an hour of midnight, and 
the weather being dark and piercing cold, 
he had no ^at temptation to loiter. 
The sharp wind that scoured the streets 
seemed to have cleared them of passen- 
gers as of dus^ and mud, for few people 
were abroad, and they were to all appear- 
ance hastening fast home. It blew from 
the right quarter for the Jew, however; 
and straight before it he went, trembling 
and shivering as every fresh gust drove 
him rudely on his way. 

He had reached the comer of his own 
street, and was already fumbling in his 
pocket for the door-key, when a dark 
figure emerjifed from a projecting' entrance 
which lay in deep i^adow, and, crossing 
the road, glided up to him unperceived. 

** Fagin!" whispered a voice close to 
his ear. 

"Ah!" said the Jew, turning quickly 
round. " Is that ^" 

" Yes !" interhipted the stranger harsh- 
ly. **I have been lingering here these 
two hours. Where the devil have yon 
been 1" 

" On your business, my dear," replied 
the Jew, glancing uneasily at bis com- 
panion, and slackening his pace as he 
spoke. " On your busmess all night" 

**0h, of course!" said the stranger, 
with a sneer. ^ Well ; and what 's come 
rfitl" 

" Nothing good," said the Jew. 

"Nothmg bad, I hope!" said the 
stranger, stopping short, and turning a 
startled look upon his companion. 

The Jew shook his head, and was about 
to reply, when the stranger, interrupting 
him, motioned to the house, before which 
they had by this time arrived, and remark- 
ed that he had better say what he had 
got to say, under cover, for his blood was 
chilled with standing about so long, and 
the wind blew through hhn. 

Fagin looked as if he could have will- 
ingly excused himself from taking home 
a visitor at that unseasonable honr, and 
muttered something about having no fire ; 
but, his companion repeating his request 
in a peremptory manner, he unlocked the 
door, and requested him to close it softly, 
while he got a light 

^ It 's as dark as the grave," said the 
man, gro|nng forward a few steps. *'Make 
haste; I hate this!" 

^ Shut the door," whispered F^igin from 
the end of the passage. As ho spoke, it 
dosed with a loud noise. 
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" That wasnH my doiii^,'* said the other 
man, feeling his way. ^* The wind blew 
it to, or it shut of its own accord ; one or 
the other. Look sharp with the light, or 
I shall knock my brains oat against some- 
thing in this confounded hole." 

Fagin stealthily descended the kitchen 
stairs, and, after a short jEibsence, return- 
ed with a lighted candle, and the intelli- 
gence that Toby Crackit was asleep in 
the back-room below, and the boys in the 
front one. Beckoning the other man to 
follow him, he led the way up stairs. 

"We can say the few words we've 
got to say, in here, my dear," said the 
Jew, throwing open a d()or on the first 
floor ; " and as there are holes in the shut- 
ters, and we never show lights to our 
neighbours, we '11 set the candle on the 
stairs. There!" 

With these words, the Jew, stooping 
down, placed the candle on an upper 
flight of stairs exactly opposite the room 
door, and led the way into the apartment, 
which was destitute of all movables save 
a broken arm-chair, and an old couch or 
sofa, without covering, which stood be- 
hind the door. Upon this piece of furni- 
ture the stranger flung himself with the 
air of a weary man ; and, the Jew draw- 
ing up the arm-chair opposite, they sat 
face to face. It was not quite dark, for 
the door was partially open, and the can- 
dle outside threw a feeble reflection on 
the opposite wall. 

They conversed for some time in whis- 
pers ; and, although nothing of the con- 
versation was distinguishable beyond a 
few disjointed words here and there, a 
listener might easily have perceived that 
Fag[in appeared to be defending himself 
against some remarks of the stranger, 
and that the latter was in a state of con- 
siderable irritation. They might have 
been talking thus for a quarter of a^ hour 
or more, when Monks — ^by which name 
the Jew had designated the strange man 
several times in Sie course of their collo- 
quy—said, raising his voice a little, 

" I tell you again it was badly planned. 
Why not have kept him here among the 
rest, and made a sneaking, snivelling 
pickpocket of him at once V 

" Only hear him !" exclaimed the Jew, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

"Why; do you mean to say you 
couldn't have done it if you had chosen 1" 
demanded Monks sternly. " Haven't you 
done it with other boys scores of times ? 
If you had had patience for a twelve- 
month at most, couldn't you have got him 



convicted and sent safely out of the king- 
dom, perhaps for life 1" 

" Whose turn would that have served, 
my dear 1" inquired the Jew humbly. 

" Mine," replied Monks. 

" But not mine," said the Jew submis- 
sively. " When there are two parties to 
a bargain, it is only reasonable that the 
interest of both should be consulted ; is 
it not, my good friend ?" 

" What Uien ?" demanded Monks sulk- 
ily. . 

" I saw it was not easy to train him to 
the business," replied the Jew ; " he was 
not like other boys in the same circum- 
stances." 

"Curse him, no!" muttered the man, 
"or he would have been a thief long 
ago." 

" I had nc^hold upon him to make him 
worse," pursued the Jew, anxiously watch- 
ing the countenance of his companion; 
" his hand was not in ; I had nothing to 
frighten him with; which we always 
must have in the beginning, or we labour 
in vain. What could I do? Send him 
out with the Dodger and Charley 1 We 
had enough of that at first, my dear ; I 
trembled for us all." 

" That was not my doing," observed 
Monks. 

"No, no, my dear!" renewed the Jew, 
"and I don't quarrel with it now; be- 
cause, if it had never happened, you 
might never have clapped eyes upon the 
boy to notice him, and so led to the dis- 
covery that it was him you were looking 
for. Well; I got him back for you by 
means of the girl, and then she begins to 
favour him." 

"Throttle the girl!" said Monks im- 
patiently. 

" Why, we can't aflbrd to do that just 
now, my dear," replied the Jew, smiling ; 
" and, besides, that sort of thing is not m 
our way, or one of these days I might be 
glad to have it done. I know what these 
girls are. Monks, well; as soon as the 
boy begins to harden, she '11 care no more 
for him than for a block of wood. You 
want him made a thief: if he is alive, I 
can make him one from this time ; and if 
— if—" said the Jew, drawmg nearer t'i 
the other, — " it 's not likely, mind, — out 
if the worst comes to the Vforstj and he 
is dead " 

" It 's no fault of mine if he is !" inters 
posed the other man with a look of terror, 
and clasping the Jew's arm with trem- 
bling hands. " Mind that, Fagin ! I had 
no hand in it. Anything but his death, I 
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lold you ft'om tho tint I woa*t ihed 
blo(K] ; it *■ alwuya tbtind oat, and haunts 
A mui beiiidef ! If they shot him dead, I 
wriH not the caune ; do you hear me 1 
Firo tliiH infurnal den ! — what 's thati" 

" What l" cried the Jew, ff rasping the 
coward round the body with both arms as 
he ftprun^ to his feet. '* Where 1" 

** Voniler T* replied the man, glaring at 
tho omx);jitu wall. ** The shadow-— I saw 
tlm simdow of a woman in a cloak and 
iMinnnt pass along tho wainscot like a 

Tlie Jew released his hold, and they 
rutihed tumultuously from the room. The 
candle, wasted by the draught, was stand- 
ing where it had been placed, and show- 
ed them the emptv stair-cases, and their 
own white luces, l^hey listened intently, 
but a protbund silence reigned through- 
out tlio house. 

*Mt 's your iancv,** said the Jew, taking 
up the light, and turning to his com- 
panion. 

«« I *11 swear I saw it !*^ replied Monks, 
trembling violently. ^!t was bending 
torwaril wlion I saw it firsthand when 1 
«(K>ke it darted away.*' • 

The Jew gtanceo contemptuously at 
the pale tkco of his associate, and, telling 
him ho \\Hild loUow if he pleased, ascend- 
rd tho sialic They looked into aU the 
rDouv« ; they were ookl, bare, and empty. 
Tht^y dt>dcefide<d to th« passage, aod 
IhtHK^e into the cellais beh>w. TIk green 
<Ump hui^ iipon the k>w valK aid the 
lmck:!( 1^' the «iiiil and slug rli^«ned in 
Un^ lur^t.. Kil all «>a$ still as death. 

"^ \Vluit t^^ 5v«i thmk now, ror dear !"" 
foiil tho Jew^ xirh^^ Uh\v h^l ne^ained 

ik4 a oiy>*i«i^ in ti»«^ ho4»^ ^xcc^ Tofey 
aiMl ihe^ Vv^ and ihi^T Ve^ ^i^ esfti>it>rh. 

A$ a )M\x>f Wf tlie &<< tiie' Jew ^h^pv 

Iwni^ iNxv iivvs lK'«i Sujs ivicis^ ; azh^ «3i^ 

^*!i*. £•?>»*? 1 >?..:%■ iiNNMtje Wji ani k>ast v*^ie^ 
ar>!); ** ijj*^r ■»cw>wt>ft » Ujinst j^^oirc^Ja 

aT>^- ^x'A i^%5j5cv- >; ^uMii^ ATiN iv£*v K>;>r IJl^ 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH 

Atoiiea for the unpoliteness of a former chapter 
which deserted a Lady most unceremoniously. 

Ab it would be by no means seemly in 
a humble author to keep so mighty a ptT- 
sonage as a beadle waiting wiSi his back 
to a fire, and the skirts of his coat gather- 
ed up under his arms, until such time as 
it might suit his pleasure to relieve him; 
and as it would still less become hb 
station or his gallantry to involve in the 
same neglect a lady on whom that beadle 
had looked with an eye of tenderness and 
afiectioo, and in whose ear he had whis- 
pered sweet i^rds, which, coming fix>m 
such a quarter, might well thrill the 
bosom of maid or matron of whatsoever 
degree; the faithfiil historian whose pen 
traces tiiese words, trusting that he knows 
his place, and entertains a becoming re- 
verence for those upon earth to whom 
high and important authority is delegated, 
ht^tens to pay them that respect which 
their position demands, and to treat them 
with all that duteous ceremony which 
their exalted tank and (by consequence) 
gieat virtnes imperatively claim at his 
hands. Towaids this end, indeed, he had 
puiyosed to introduce in this fdace a dis- 
sertation touching the divine rigfat of 
beadles, and elucidative of die position 
that a beadle can do no wioog, which 
oould cot &il Id lave been both pleasiiiw 
able and prontihle to the rigbtmkided 
reader, hot which he is o nfcrtun alely 
compelled far want of time and space Id 
posqnDe Id some OMse oonvcnient and 
ntxing oppartsBitr; on the anival of 
whK^ ifes will be pvpyaved to show that 
a beadle pov^erir o»s«ital«d — that is Id 
say, a nuodaai beadie attecbed to tbe 
pai«ch:ial Wvckkxee. asid «M » p ^lii^ g in 
b(» <dicnl <:a.|aKgjlT tbe paivciaial cbnrdii 
-HtSs ia i^:^t and linee «f bk ofiee 
s«iss«i3 «f aij ]3>^ exo^Ilmcaas and 
csojihixisof hEoxaasiXT; asd tint to 
os" linv'^e er^«Cjeii»C3f¥ can ib 
T«:Lz^3€ts* KmijAs^ «r <vazr(<iP-l£a 
4ir rrfiB r^iaK<!WSV<f«sr beanies 
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Thinking begets thinking ; and, as there 
were no sounds of Mrs. Corney's approach, 
it occurred to Mr. Bamble that it would 
be an innocent and virtuous way of spend- 
ing the time, if he were further to allay 
his curiosity by « cursory glance at the 
interior of Mrs. Corney's chest of draw- 
ers. 

Having listened at the key-hole to as- 
sure himself that nobody was approaching 
the chamber, Mr. Bumble, begmning at 
the bottom, proceeded to make himself 
acquainted with the contents of the three 
long drawers; which, being filled with 
various garments of good fashion and tex- 
ture, carefully preserved between two 
layers of old newspaper sprinkled with 
dried lavender, seemed to yield him ex- 
ceeding satisfaction. Arriving in course 
of time at the righ1>hand corner drawer 
(in which was the key), and beholding 
therein a small padlocked box, which, 
being shaken, gave forth a pleasant sound 
as (^ the chinking of coin, Mr. Bumble 
returned with a stately walk to the .fire- 
place, and, resuming his old attitude, said, 
with a grave and determined air, ** I '11 
do it !" He followed up this remarkable* 
declaration by shaking his head in a wag^ 
gish manner for ten minutes, as though- 
he were remonstrating with himsell' tor 
being such a pleasant dog ; and then took 
a view of his legs in |Ht)file with much 
seeming pleasure and interest 

He was still placidly engaged in this 
latter survey when Mrs. Comey, hurry- 
Hig into the room, threw herself in a 
breathless state an a chair b^ the fire-side, 
and covering hei eyes with one hand, 
placed the other over her heart, and 
gasped for breath. 

" Mrs. Comey," said Mr. Bumble, stoop- 
ing over the matron, '* what is tBis, ma'am ? 
has anything happened ma'am 1 F^ay an- 
swer me ; I 'ra on — on — ^" Mr. Bumble in 
his alarm could not immediately think of 
the word ** tenterhooks," so he said 
•* broken bottles." 

« Oh, Mr. Bumble !" cried the lady, « I 
have been so dreadfully put out !" 

" Put out, ma'am !" exclaimed Mr. 
Bumble ; " who has dared to — 1 1 know !" 
«iid Mr. Bumble, checking himself with 
native majesty, ^this is them wicious 
paupers !" 

"It's dreadful to thmk of!" said the 
ndy, shuddering. 

" Then don't think of it, ma'am," re- 
joined Mr. Bumble. 

** I can't help it," whimpered the lady. 

•* Then take scmething, ma'am," said ' 



Mr. Bumble soothingly. ^^ A little of the 
wine?" 

" Not for the world !" replied Mrs. Cor 
ney. " I couldn't— oh ! The top shelf in 
the right-hand comer— oh!" Uttering 
these words, the good lady pointed dis- 
tractedlv to the cupboard, and underwent 
a convulsion from internal spasms. Mr. 
Bumble rushed to the closet, and, snatch- 
ing a pint green-glass bottle fVom the 
shelf thus incoherently indicated, filled a 
tea-cup with its contents, and held it to 
the lady's lips. 

"I'm better now," said Mrs. Corney, 
fiiUing back afler drinking half of it 

Mr. Bumble raised his eyes piously to 
the ceiling in thankfulness, and, bringing 
them down again to the brim of the cup, 
lifted it to his nose. 

" Peppermint," explained Mrs. Comey 
in a feint voice, smiling gently on the 
beadle as she spoke. "Try it; there's 
a little — a little something else in it." 

Mr. Bumble tasted the medicine with a 
doubtful look ; smacked his lips, took an- 
other taste, and put the cup down empty. 

" It 's very comforting," said Mrs. Cor- 
ney. 

" Very much so indeed, ma'am " said 
the beadle. As he spoke, he drew a chair 
beside the matron, and tenderly inquired 
*What had happened to distress her. 

"Nothing," replied Mrs. Comey. "i 
am a foolish, excitable, weak creetur." 

" Not weak, ma'am," retorted Mr. Bum 
ble, drawing his chair a little closer. 
"Are you a weak creetur, Mrs. Comey 1" 

" We are all weak creeturs," said Mrs. 
Comey, laying down a general principle. 

" So we are," said the beadle. 

Nothing was said on either side for a 
minute or two afterwards ; and by the ex- 
piration of that time Mr. Bumble had 
illustrated the position by removing his 
left aijn fix)m the back of Mrs. Comey's 
chair, where it had previously rested, to 
Mrs. Comey's apron-string, round which 
it gradually became entwined. 

" We are all weak creeturs," said Mr. 
Bumble. 

Mrs. Comey sighed. 

"Don't sigh, Mrs. Comey," said Mr 
Bumble. 

" I can't help it," said Mrs. Comey ; and 
she sighed again. * 

" This is a very comfortable rocm^ 
ma'am," said Mr. Bumble, looking round. 
"Another room and this, ma'am, would 
be a complete thing." 
. "It would be too much for one," mu> 
mured the lady. 
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^ 0tft fMi fm two, mt^wan!* rt^mied Mr. 
0tfrA^/l« in ikA iuE:«;<;atik ** Eh, Mrik Cor- 

M fA Corner druoped her bead wbea the 
b^l« Mfd thw, luid tlie beadle dfooped 
bM Up f(^ A view of Miu Corosj^s &ce. 
Mr^/ iUtrwtf with tfrcat proorr ^y tarned 
\mt ^MMd away, and relcaived her band to 
H*ii at \mf poeket'bafidkercbie^ but inaen- 
mU\y mpltt«<^ it in tliat of Mr. Bumble. 

♦♦ Tim bttard allow you coali, don't they, 
Mftf.Com^yr aflectionately inquired the 
b»ttill«i tiroMini^ h(;r hand. 

^ Am eamilotf/* replied Mra.Comey, 
alitfhtly roturning tb? preasure. 

** iUmU, eandlei, ana houae-rent ffree/' 
m\i\ Mr. Bumble. ^^ Oh, Mrs. Comey, 
whiit a antfMl you are !'' 

Tho laJy woa not proof againet thia 
bitrmt of foming. She aunk into Mr. Bum- 
blo*M armii; and that gentleman, in hia 
ftgitationf imprinted a paaaionate kiaa upon 
h<if ohantu nopfo. 

** Hiieh porochiftl porfoction I** exclaim- 
ed Mr. Bumble rapturously. " You know 
that Mr. Blout ia worse to-night, my fas- 
elnatrtr 1** 

*♦ y^a," roplled Mrs. Comey bashfuHy. 

** lit) 6An*t live A week, the doctor says," 
purnuod Mr. Bumble. ** IIo is the master 
of tltia eiitablinhment; his death will cause 
A waenncy ; that waoancy must be filled 
up. Oh| Mr«.Corn@y, what a prospect 
(Itia opdnat What a opportunity for a 
Jolitin)f of hearts and housekoepmg !** 

Mrn. Cnrnpy tobbwl. 

,«• The little wonl V taid Mr» Bumble, 
bi^ndiittf o>wr the boAhdil beauty. ^ The 
one lim<s kittle, little word, my bleesed 
Cornt»y f* 

«*Ve~ye— year aighed out the ma* 

<*0)^e merts^* punned the beadle; 
^ e^^pt^M yti^r darling il^elinga ft>r only 
mt' mi^A. Wlien » it to come off!*' 

M«u i\vmi^y twice essaved to «pe4ik, 
and Ixx 4^ M\<^y At lennfUi^ eummeninif 
MP t^^^Yi^^ts ^^ threw her anus Kmnd Mr. 
l^imMeV ne^'ki^ and «ud it mi$t))t be oa 
e(>(>n M ev<^ he pleo^^ and ^t he was 
•« a iw^f*^ We d*^k^*^ 

>l)^lhi^T« W4ivr ^^^ omk^aKly and siii»> 
m^^^Nt^lj^ arn^np^ the <y>«tin<M >n'*s «i* 
e«M«^Vt f«t^<M ^«i aw^lher te^bcup^uU ef 

^ pefM^TIMiV^t WiX'tMTA which >K1I$ Ktt^ 

4^^ ihe wwi>^ inew^wijiry hy the *«tt)« 
Iim4 <v0t*t'h'« c«^ the W^^i ^^4%». While 
^ >Ki;i^ hemit d«^|)MiM <4> $W ;ft<^aiyit!ed 
My^ I^««i^ wiith ^ eM ^Kv^mMft"^ de^ 

** Ve(3> ^?e<^^ «^ that |!e«^k<«i«aiw Mjw 



ping hk peppetminL ** 1 11 call at Soir. 
eiterry^s as I go hoaie, and tell him to 
send tomurrow mnrnmg. Was it that aa 
frightened yon, love P 

** It wasn't anything pazticiilar, dear,** 
aaid the lady evasively. . 

** It most have been something, love,** 
urged Mr. BamUe. *^ Won't yon teU 
your own R V* 

*< Not now," rejoined the lady ; ** one cf 
these days,— -«fter we 're married, dev ?" 

'* After we 're married !" exclaimed Mr 
Bumble. ^ It wasn't any impudence from 
any of them male panpers as ^ 

^No, no, lover interposed the lady 
hastily. 

<* If I thouffbt it was," continued Mr. 
Bumble, — ^^ if I tiK>ught any one of 'em 
had dared to lift his wulgar eyes to that 
lovely countenance—" 

" They wouldn't have dared to do it, 
love," responded the lady. 

*« They had better not !" said Mr. Bum- 
ble, clenchmg his fist ** Let me see any 
'man, porochial or eztra-porochial, as would 
presume to do it, and I can tell him that 
ne wouldn't do it a second time !" 

Unembellished bv any violence of ges- 
ticulation, this might have sounded as no 
no very high compliment to the lady's 
charms ; but, as Mr. Bumble accompanied 
the threat with many warlike gestures, 
bhe was much touched with this proof of 
his devotion, and protested with great ad- 
miration that he was indeed a dove. 

The dove then turned up his coat-col> 
lar, and put on his cocked-hat, and, hav- 
ing exchanged a long and affectionate 
embrace with his future partner, once 
again braved the cold wind of the night; 
merely pausing for a few minutes in the 
male paupersi* ward to abuse them a little, 
with the view of satisfying himself that 
he ooold fill the office cdf workhouse-mas- 
ter with needful acerbity. Assured of 
his qualifications, Mr. Bumble left the 
building with a light heart, and hn^t vi- 
saons ofhisfutore promodQii, which served 
to occupy his mind ontil he reached the 
shoo of the undotoker. 

Now^ Mr« and Mrs. Sowmheny having 
^ene out to tea and supper, and Noah 
Ch^nMe not heinir at any time di^nsed to 
lake untm himself a ffi^^to- amoont of 
phy)$4C*l exfiftieii than is necessary to a 
Mttvenient pcdbrmanoe of the Vfco fbno- 
ti'MM: <i ^%\xxkS and drmkii^r, the diop 
waj no* ckw»i ahhwa^ii it wo? past the 
)»$wd hoi)r of $hnttW<4i|v Mr. Bumble 
taiWHj with his cone <m liw- counter se- 
vm thne^i hot, axtnctuur bo oacation. 
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and beholding^ a light shiuing through the 
glass-window of the little parlour at the 
back of the shop, he made bold to peep in 
and see what was going forward; and, 
when he saw what was going forward, he 
was not a little surprised. 

The cloth was laid for supper, and the 
table was strewed with bread and butter, 
plates and glasses, a pewter-pot, and a 
wine-bottle. At the upper end of the 
table Mr. Noah Claypole lolled negligently 
in an easy-chair with his \eg& thrown 9t^er 
one of the arms, an open clasp-knife in 
one hand, and a mass of buttered bread 
the ether; close beside him stood 



m 

Charlotte, opening oysters from a barrel, 
which Mr. Claypole condescended to 
swallow with remarkable avidity. A more 
than ordinary redness in the re^on of the 
young gentleman's nose, and a kmd of fixed 
wink in his right eye, denoted that he was 
in A slight degree mtoxicated ; and these 
symptoms were confirmed by the intense 
relish with which he took his oysters, for 
which nothing but a strong appreciation 
of their coolmg properties in cases of 
internal fever could have sufficiently ac- 
counted. 

" Here 's a delicious fat one, Noah dear!" 
paid Charlotte ; " try him, do ; only this 
one." 

" What a delicious thing is a oyster !" 
remarked Mr. ' QsCypole - after he had 
swallowed it ". What a pity it 4s a number 
of 'em should ever make you* feel un- 
comfortable, isn't it, Charlotte 1" 

" It's quite a cruelty," said Charlotte. 

"So it is," acquiesced Mr. Claypole. 
«* Ain*t yer fond of^ oysters 1" 

*«Not over-much," replied Charlotte. 
*' I like to see you eat 'em, Noah dear, 
better than eating them myself." 

•" Lor' !" said Noah reflectively ; " how 
queer !" 

^ Have another 1" said Charlotte. 
** Her'^ 's caoiS with such a beautiful, deli- 
C5af e bepjfd 5" 

« » Ciiri't iMPtfi* eny mnie," qaid Noah. 
« I '.r. \er; wny] Cvr 9 !>ere. Charlotte, 
and I'll kiss yer." 
J* 



"What!" exckhned Mr. Bumble, 
bursting into the room. " Say that again, 
sir." 

Charlotte uttered a scream, and hid her 
face in her apron; while Mr. Claypole, 
without making any further change in his 
position than suffering his legs to reach 
the ground, gazed at Sie beadle in drunk- 
en terror. 

"Say it again, you vile, owdacioua 
fellow !" said Mr. Bumble. " How dare 
you mention such a thing, sirl and how 
dare you encourage him, you insolent 
minxl Kiss her !" exclaimed Mr. Bumble 
in strong; indignation. V Faugh !" 

" I didn't mean to do it !" said Noah, 
blubbering. " She 's always a-kissing of 
me, whether I like it or not" 

" Oh, Noah !" cried Charlotte reproach- 
fidly. 

" Yer are, yer know yer are !" retorted 
Noah. " She 's always a-doing of it, Mr. 
Bumble, sir; she chucks me under the 
chin, please sir, and makes all manner of 
love !" 

" Silence !" cried Mr. Bumble sternly. 
" Take yourself down stairs, ma'am ! 
Noah, you shut up the shop, and say an- 
other word till your master comes home 
at your peril ; and, when he does come 
home, tell him that Mr/ Bumble said he 
was to send an old woman's shell after 
breakfast to-morrow morning. Do you 
hear, sir 1 Kissing !" cried Mr. Bumble, 
holdinff up his hands. " The sin and 
wickeaness of the lower orders in this 
porochial district is frightful ; if parlia^ 
meht don't take their at»minable courses 
under consideration, this country 's ruined, 
and the character of the peasantry gone 
for ever !" With these words the beadle 
strode, with a lofly kad gloomy air, fix)m 
the undertaker's premises. 

And now that we have accompanied 
him so far on his road home, and have 
made all necessary preparations for tlie 
old woman's funeral, let us set on foot a 
few inquiries afler young Oliver Twist, 
and ascertain whether he be still lying ii. 
the ditch where Toby Crackit left him. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

Lo<dBi after Oliver, and prooeede witk hie ad- 
ventures. 

" WoLVBS, tear your throats !" mutter- 
ed Sikes, grinding his teeth ; " I wish I 
was among some of you ; you*d howl the 
hoarser for it" 

As Sikes growled forth this impreca- 
tion with the most desperate ferocity that 
his desperate nature was capahle of, he 
rested the body of the wounded boy 
across his bended knee, and turned his 
head for an instant to look back at his 
pursuers. 

There was little to be made out in the 
mist and darkness ; but the loud shouting 
of men vibrated through the air, and the 
barking of the neighbouring dogs, roused 
by the sound of the alarm 1^11, resounded 
in every direction. 

" Stop, you white-livered hound !" cried 
the robber, shouting after Toby Crackit, 
who, making the best use of his long 
less, was already ahead, — " stop !" 

The repetition of the word brought 
Toby to a dead stand-still, for he was not 
quite satisfied that he was beyond the 
range of pistol-shdt, and Sikes was in no 
moS to be played with. 

"Bear a hand with the bo^,** roared 
Sikes, beckoning furiously to his confede- 
rate. " Come liack !" 

Toby made a show of returning, but 
ventured in a low voice, broken for want 
of breath, to intimate considerable reluc- 
tance as he came slowly along. 

"Quicker!" cried Sikes, laying the 
boy in a dry ditch at his feet, and draw- 
ing a pistol from his pocket " Don't play 
the booby with me." 

At this moment the noise grew louder, 
and Sikes again looking round, could dis- 
cern that the m^n who had given chase 
were already climbing the gate of the 
field in which he stood, and mat a couple 
of dogs were some paces in advance of 
them. 

" It 's all up, Bill," cried Toby, " drop 
the kid and show 'em your heels." With 
tliis parting advice, Mr. Crackit, pre- 
ferring the chance of being shot by his 
friend to the certainty of being taken by 
his enemies, fairly turned tail, and darted 
off at full speed. Sikes clenched his 
teeth, took one look round, threw over 
the prostrate form of Oliver the cape in 
which he had been hurriedly mufi[lea, ran 
ilong the front of the hedge as if to dis- 
tract the attention of those behind, from 
the spot where the boy lay, paused for a 
second before another hedge which met 



it at right angles, and whirling his pistol 
high into the air, cleared it at a bound 
and was £;one. 

"Ho, no, there!" cried a tremulous 
voice in the rear. "Pincher, Neptune, 
come here, come here !" 

The dogs, which, in common with their 
masters, seemed to have no particulat 
relish for the sport in which they were 
engaged, readily answered to this com- 
mana : and three men, who had by this 
time advanced some distance into the 
field, stopped to take counsel together!. 

" My advice, or leastways I should say, 
my orders is," said the &ttest man of the 
par^, "that we 'mediately go home 
again." 

" I am agreeable to anjrthing which is 
agreeable to Mr. Giles," said a shorter 
man, who was by no means of a slim 
figure, and who was very pale in the 
fi^e, and very polite, as frightened men 
frequently are. 

" I shouldn't wish to appear ill-man* 
nered, gentlemen," said the ^ird, who 
had caned the dogs back, " Mr. Giles 
ought to know." 

"Certainly," replied the shorter man; 
"and whatever Mr. Giles says, it isn't 
our place to contradict him. No, no, I 
know my sitiwationj — thank my stars I 
know my sitiwation." To tell the truth, 
the little man did seem to know his situa- 
tion, and to know perfectly well that it 
was by no means a desirable one, for his 
teeth chattered in his head as he spoke. 

"You are afiraid, Brittles," said Mr. 
Giles. 

« I ain't," said Brittles. 

" You are," said Giles. 

" You 're a felsehood, Mr. Giles," said 
Brittles. 

" You 're a lie, Brittles," said Mr. 
Giles. 

Now, these four retorts arose from Mr. 
Giles's taunt, and Mr. Giles's taunt had 
arisen from his indication at having the 
responsibility of going home again im- 
posed upon himseu under cover of a com- 
pliment The third man brou^^ht thj 
dispute to a close most philosophically. 

" I '11 tell you what it is, gentlemen,' 
said he, " we 're all afraid." 

" Speak for yourself, sir," said Mr 
Giles, who was the palest of the party. 

" So I do," replied the man. « It 't 
natural and proper to be afraid, undei 
such circumstances : / am." 

" So am I," said Brittles, " only there 's 
no call to tell a man he is, so bounce- 
ably." 

These firank admissions softened Mr 
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GibdBi wbo at osce owned that he was 
afiraid ; upon which thcjr all three ftced 
about and ran back asiun with the com- 
pletest unanimity, tiU Mr. Giles (who 
had the shortest wind of the party, and 
was encumbered with a pitchfork) most 
handsomely insisted upon stoppings to 
make an apology for his hastiness of 
speech. 

«< But it 's wonderful,'* said Mr. Giles, 
when he had explained, **what a man 
will do when his blood is up. I should 
have committed murder, I know I should, 
if we M caught one of the rascals." 

As the other two were impressed with 
a similar presentiment, and their blood, 
like his, had all gone down again, some 
i^culation ensued up<xi the cause of this 
sudden change in their temperament 

" I know what it was," said Mr. Giles ; 
•' it was the gate." 

"I shouldn't wonder if it was," ex- 
daimed Brittles, catching at the idea. 

'* You may depend upon it," said Giles, 
** that that gate stopped the £bw of the 
excitement I felt all mine suddenly 
going away as I was climbing over it" 

By a remarkable coincidence the other 
two had been visited with the same un- 
pleasant sensation at that precise mo- 
ment; so that it was quite conclusive 
that it was the gate, especially as there 
was no doubt regarding the time at which 
the change had taken place, because all 
three remembered that they had come in 
sight of the robbers at the very instant 
of its occurrence. 

This dialogue was held between the 
two men who had surprised the burglars, 
and a travelling tinker, who had been 
sleeping in an outhouse, and who had 
been roused, together wi^ his two mon- 

g-el curs, to join in the pursuit Mr. 
iles acted in the double capacitv of 
butler and steward to the old lady of the 
mansion, and Brittles was a lad of all 
work, who having entered her service a 
mere child, was treated as a promising 
young boy still, though he was something 
past thirty. 

Encouraging each other with such con- 
verse as tiiis, but keeping very close 
together notwithstanding, and looking 
apprehensively round whenever a fresh 
giist rattled through the boughs, the 
uiree men hurried rack to a tree, behind 
which they had left their lantern, lest its 
li^ht should inform the thieves in what 
direction to fire. Catching up the light, 
they made the best of their way home at 
a good round trot ; and long after their 
diuky forms had ceased to be discernible, 



it might have been seen twinkling and 
dwj-ifting in the distance, like some exhft> 
ktion of the damp and gloomy atmo? 
sphere through which it was swiftly 
home. 

The air grew colder as day camii 
slowly OD^ and the mist rolled along the 
ground like a dense cloud of smoke ; the 
grass was wet, the pathways and low 
places were all miie and water, and the 
damp breath of an unwhdesome wind 
went laxiguidly by with a hollow moan^ 
ing. StiQ Oliver lay motionless and in- 
sensible on the spot where Sikes had left 
him. 

Morning drew on a^pace ; the air be- 
came more sharp and piercing as its first 
dull hue — the death of night rather than 
the birtii of day — glimmered faintly in 
the s^. The objects which had looked 
dim and terrible in the darkness grew 
more and more defined, and gradualfy re- 
solved into their familiar doapea The 
rain came down thick and fast, and pa^ 
tered noisily among the leafless bushes. 
But Oliver felt it not, as it beat against 
him, for he still lay stretched, hdpless 
and unconscious, on his bed of clay. 

At length a low cry of pain broke the 
stillness Siat prevailed, and uttering it, 
the boy awoke. His left arm, rudely 
bandaged in a shawl, hun^ heavy and 
useless at his side, and the oandage was 
saturated with blood. He was so weak 
that he could scarcely raise himself into 
a sitting posture, and when he had done 
so, he looked feebly round for help, and 
groaned with pain. Trembling in every 
joint firom cold and exhaustion, he made 
an efiTort to stand upright, but (Juddering 
fVom head to foot, fell prostrate on the 
ground. 

After a short return of the stupor in 
which he had been so long plunged, Oli- 
ver, urged by a creeping sickness at hip 
heart, which seemed to warn him that if 
he lay there he must surely die, sot upon 
his feet and essayed to walk. His head 
was dizzy, and he staggered to and fro 
like a drunken man ; but he kept up 
nevertheless, and, with his head drooping 
languidlvon his breast, went stumbling 
(mward he knew not whither. 

And now, hosts of bewildering and 
confused ideas came crowding on his 
mind. He seemed to be still walking 
between Sikes and Crackit, who were 
angrily disputing, for the^very words they 
said sounded in his ears: and when he 
caught his own attention, as it were, by 
maSng some violent efibrt to save liim 
self from falling, he found that he was 
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talkimr to them. Then he was alone 
withSikes plodding on aa they had done 
the previoua day, and aa ehadowj people 
passed them hy, he felt the robber's 
grasp npon his wrist Suddenly he start- 
ed back at tiie report of fire-arms, and 
there rose into the aur loud cries and 
shouts; lights gleamed beftire his eyes, 
and all was noise and tumult as some un- 
seen hand bore him hurriedly away. 
Through all these rapid visions Uiere ran 
an undefined, uneasy, consciousness of 
pain which wearied and tonhented him 
mcessantly. 

Thus he staggered on, creeping almost 
mechanically &tween the bars of gates, 
or through hedge-gaps as they came in 
his way, untU he reached a road; and 
here the rain began to fidl so heavily that 
it roused him. 

He looked about, and saw that at no 
great distance there was a house, which 

Serhaps he could reach. SeeiAg his con- 
ition they might have compassicm on 
him, and if they did not, it would be bet- 
ter, he thought, to die near human beings 
than in the lonely open fields. He sum- 
moned up all his strength for one last 
trial, and bent his Altering steps to- 
wards it. 

As he drew nearer to this house, a 
feeling came over him that he had seen 
it before. He remembered nothing of its 
details, but the shape and aspect of the 
building seemed familiar to him. That 
earden wall ! On the grass inside he had 
rallen on hb knees last night, and prayed 
the two men*s mercy. It was the very 
same house they had attempted to rob. 

Oliver felt such fear come over him 
when he recognised the place, that for 
the instant he forgot the agonv of his 
wound, and thought only of flight 
Flight! He could scarcely stand; and 
if he were in lull possession of all the 
best powers of his slight and youthful 
frame, where could he ny to 1 He push- 
ed against the garden gate; it was un- 
lock^ and swung open on its hinges. 
He tottered across the lawn, climbed the 
steps, knocked faintly at tHe door, and his 
whole strength failing him, sunk down 
against one of the pdlars of the little 
portico. 

It hap|)ened that about this time Mr. 
Giles, Brittles, and tiie tinker were re- 
cruiting themselves after the &tigues 
and terrors of the night, with tea and 
Bimdries in the kitchen. Not that it was 
Mr. Giles's habit to admit to too great 
familiarity the humbler servants, towards 
whom it was rather his wont to deport 



himself with a lofty affiibility, which, 
while it gratified, coiud not fail to remind 
them of his superior position in society. 
But death, fires, and burglary make aU 
men equals ; and Mr. Giles sat with his 
legs stretched out befiire the kitchen 
fender, leaning his left arm on the table, 
while with his right he illustrated a cir- 
cumstantial and minute account of the 
robbery, to which his hearers (but espe- 
cially the cook and housemaid, who were 
of the party) listened with breathless in- 
terest 

*< It was about half-past two,** said Mr. 
Giles, *'or I wouldn't swear that it 
might n't have been a little nearer three, 
when I woke up, and turning round in 
my bed, as it might be so, (here Mr. Giles 
turned round inniB chair, and pulled the 
comer of the table-cloth over him to imi- 
tate bed-clothes,) I fimcied I heerd a 
noise." 

At this point of the narrative the cook 
turned pale, and asked the housemaid to 
shut the door, who asked Brittles, who 
asked the tinker, who pretended not to 
hear. 

" I heerd a noise," continued Mr. Giles. 
** I says .at first, * this is illusion ;' and 
was composing myself off to sleep, when 
I heerd the noise again, distinct" 

*' What sort of a noise?" asked the 
cook. 

" A kind of busting noise," replied Mr. 
Giles, looking round nim. 

** More like the noise of powdering a 
iron bar on a nutmeg-grater," suggested 
Brittles. 

" It was, when you heerd it sir," re- 

J'oiiied Mr. Giles ; " but at this time it 
ad a busting sound. I turned down the 
clothes," continued Giles, rolling back 
the table-cloth, ** sat up in bed, and lis- 
tened." 

The cook and housemaid simultane- 
ously ejaculated *< Lor !" and drew their 
chairs closer together. 

" I heerd it now, quite apparent," re- 
sumed Mr. Giles. * Somebody,' I says, 
* is forcing of a door or window, what 's 
to be done ! I '11 call up that poor lad, 
Brittles, and save him from bemg mur- 
dered in his bed ; or his throat, I sajrs, 
may be cut from his right ear to his left, 
without his ever knowing it' " 

Here all eyes were turned upon Brit- 
tles, who fixei his upon the speaker, and 
stared at him with his mouth wide open, 
and his face expressive of the most un- 
mitigated horror. 

•< I tossed off the clothes," said Giles, 
throwing away the table-cloth, and look 
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ing hard at the cook and hoiuemaid, 
**got softly out of bed, drew on a pair 
of—" 

** Ladies present, Mr. Giles,'* murmur- 
ed the tinker. 

" — Of shoeSf sir," said Giles, turning 
upon him, and laying' sreat emphasis on 
the word, ** seized the loaded pistol that 
always goes up stairs with the pla^ 
bosket, and walked on tip-toes to his 
room. *Brittles,* I says, when I had 
woke him, Vdon't be jSrightened !' " 

" So you did," observed Brittles, in a 
low voice. 

" * We 're dead men, I think, Britdes, 
I says,' continued Giles, " « but don't be 
under any alarm/ " 

" Was he frightened!" asked the cook. 

" Not a bit of it," r^ked Mr. Gilea 
"He was as firm r- ah I. pretty near as 
firm as I was." 

'* I should have died at once, I 'm sure, 
if it had been me," observed the house- 
maid. 

" You 're a woman," retorted Brittles, 
plucking up a little. 

"Brittles is right," said Mr. Giles, 
nodding his head approvingly; "^om a 
woman nothing else was to be expected. 
But we, being meu, took a dark lantern 
that was standing on Brittle's hob, and 
groped our way down stairs in the pitch 
dark, — as it might be sa" 

Mr. Giles ha3 risen from his seat and 
taken two steps with his eyes shut to ac- 
company his description with appropriate 
action, when he started violently in com- 
mon with the rest of the company, and 
hurried back to his chair. The cook and 
housemaid screamed. 

" It was a knock," said Mr. Giles, as- 
suming perfect serenity; "open the door, 
somebody." 

Nobody moved. 

"It seems a strange sort of thing, a 
knock coming at such a time in the morn- 
ing," said Mr. Giles, surveying the pale 
faces which surrounded him, and looking 
very Wank himself; " but the door must 
be opened. Do you hear, somebody?" 

Mr. Giles, as he spoke, looked at Brit- 
!les ; but that young man being naturally 
modest, probably considered himself no- 
body, and BO held that the inquiry could 
not have any application to him. At all 
events, he tendered no reply. Mr. Giles 
directed an appealing glance at the 
tinker, but he had suddexdy fallen 
wleep. The women were out of the 
question. 

"If Brittles would rather open the 
floor in the presence of witnesses," said 
P 10* 



Mr. Giles, afler a short silence, "I am 
ready to make one." 

" 60 am I," said the tinker, waking vip 
as suddenly as he had fallen asleep. 

Brittles capitulated on these terms; 
and the party being somewhat re-assured 
by the discovery (made on throwing open 
the flutters) that it was now broc^ day, 
took their way up stairs with the dogs m 
front, and the two women, who were 
afhiid to stop below, bringix^ up the 
rear. By the advice of Mr. Giles they 
all talked very IbUd, to warn any evil- 
disposed perscQ otttsiide that they were 
strong in numbers ; and by a masterstroke 
of pmicy, originating in the brain of the 
same ingenious ffenUeman, the dogs' tsiils 
were well pinched in the hall to make 
them bark savagely. 

These precautions having been taken, 
Mr. Giles held on frist by the tinker's 
,arm, (to prevent his running away, as he 
'pleasantly said,) and gave the word of 
command to open the door. Brittles 
obeyed, and the group peeping timorously 
over each other's shoulder, beheld no 
more formidable object than poor little 
Oliver Twiit, speechless and exhausted, 
who raised his heavy eyes, and mutely 
solicited their compassion. 

"A boy!" eadiK^ed Mr. Giles, va^ 
liantly pushing the tmker into the back 
ground. " Wnat's the matter v/ith the 
— eh 1 — Why — Brittles — look here — 
don't you know 1" 

Brittles, who had got behind the door 
to open it, no sooiler saw Oliver, than he 
uttered a loud cry of recognition. Mr. 
Giles seizing the boy by one leg and one 
arm-^fortunately not the broken limb- 
lugged him straight into the hall, and de> 
posited him at fall length on the floor 
thereof. " Here he is !" bawled Giles, 
calling in a great state of excitement up 
the staircase ; " here 's one of the 
thieves, ma'am ! Here 's a thiefi miss- 
wounded, miss! I shot him, miss, and 
Brittles held the li^ht" 

" In a lantern, miss," cried Brittles, ap- 
plying one hand to the side of his mouth, 
so that his voice might travel the better. 

The two women servants ran up stairs 
to carry the intelligence that Mr. Giles 
had captured a robber; and the tinker 
busied himself in endeavouring to restgre 
Oliver, lest he should die before he could 
be hung. In the midst of all this noise 
and commotion there was heard a sweet 
female voice which quelled it in an in- 
stant 

" Giles! ' whispered the voice from the 
stairhead. 
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<*] *ni here, inisB,** replied Mr. Giles. 
'* DonH be frightened, mies ; I ain't much 
mjored. He did n*t make a very despe- 
rate resistance, miss; I was soon too 
maoY for him.*^ 

" Hush !" replied the young lady ; 
'* you frigrfakea my aunt almost as much 
as the thieves did. Is the poor creature 
severely hurt?" 

(« Wounded desperate, miss,** replied 
Giles, with indescribshle complaeency. 

** He looks as if he was a*going, missi'* 
1)awled Brittles, in the same manner as 
before. ** Would n*t f(m like to come and 
look at htm, miss, in case he should — V* 

*' Hush, pray, there *8 a good man !*' 
rejoined the young lady. '* Wait quietly 
one instant while! speak to aunt." 

With a footstep as soft and gentle as 
the voice, the speaker tripped away, and 
soon returned with the direction that the 
wounded person was to be carried care« 
iUlly up stairs to Mr. Giles's room, and 
that Brittles was to saddle the p<xiy and 
betake himself instantly to Chertsey, 
from which place he was to despatch 
with all speed a constable and doctor. 

^ But wcm't 3rou take one Jook at him 
first, miEBl" said Giles, with as much 
pride as if Oliver were some bird of rare 
plumage that he lutd skilfully brought 
down. ** Not one little peep, miss.'* 

" Not now for the world," replied the 

Soung lady. "Poor fellow! ciil treat 
im kindly Giles, if it is only for my 
sake !*' 

The old servant looked up at the 
speaker, as she turned away, with a 
fflance as proad and admiring as if she 
had been his own child. Then bendmg 
over Oliver, he helped to carry him op 
stairs with the care and solicitude of a 
woman. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH 

llai an introductory aceonnt of the inmates of 
the boase to which Oliver resorted, and relates 
what they thought of him. 

In a handsome room — ^thouffh its furni- 
ture had rather the air of oUl-fkshioned 
comfort, than of modem elegance — there 
sat two ladies at a well-spread breakfast- 
table. Mr. Giles, dressed with serupU" 
lous care in a full suit of black, was in 
attendance upon them. He h»i taken 
his station some hal^wav between the 
sideboard and the breakfast^table, and 
with his body drawn up to its full height. 
His head thrown back and inclined the 



nerest trifle on one side, his left leg ad- 
vanoed, and his rififht hand thrust into his 
waistcoat, while his left hung down by 
his side snmpmg a iiiiiter, looked like 
one who laboured under a veiy agreeable 
sense of his own merits imd importance. 

Of the two ladies, one was well ad- 
vanced in yeuB, but the high-backed 
dbicen chair in which she sat was not 
more upright than she. Dressed with the 
utmost nicety and precision in a quaint 
mixture of bygone costume, with some 
slight concessions to tlie pravaiting taste, 
which rather served to point the old sty^e 
pleasantly than to impair its efiect, she 
sat in a stately manner with her hands 
folded on the table before her, and her 
eyes, of which age had dimnw^ but little 
of their brightness, attentively fixed upon 
her young companion. 

The younger lady was in the lovely 
l^oom and springtime of womanhood ; at 
that age when, if ever angeU be for 
God's good purposes enthron^ in mortal 
forms, thev may be without impiety sup- 
posed to abide m such as hers. 

She was not past seventeen. C^-ast in 
so slight and exquisite a mould, at mild 
and gentle, so pure and beautiful, that 
earth seemed not her element, niT its 
rough creatures her fit companions. The 
very intelligence that shone in her deep 
blue eye and was stamped upon her ncUe 
head, seemed scarcely of her age or of 
the world, and yet the changing expn«- 
sion of sweetness and good humour, the 
thousand lights that played about the fkce 
and left no shadow there ; above all, the 
smile — the cheerful happy smile — were 
entwined with the best sympathies and 
affections of our nature. 

She was busily engaged in the little 
offices of the table, and chancing to raise 
her eyes as the elder lady was regarding 
her, plajrfully pwut back her hair, which 
was simply braided on her forehead, and 
threw mto one beaming look such a gush 
of auction and artless loveliness, that 
blessed spirits might have smiled to look 
upon her. 

The elder lady smiled ; but her heart 
was full, and she brushed away a tear as 
she did sa 

** And Brittles has been gone upwards 
of an hour, has he?*' asked the old lady 
afler a pause. 

** An hour and twelve miuutes, ma'am ;** 
replied Mr. Giles, referring to a silver 
watch which he drew fi}rth by a black 
ribbon. 

^ He is always slow/* remariced the 
old lady. 
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^'Britdes always was a alow boy, 
ma^am," replied the attendant And see- 
ing, by-tbe-by, that Bhttles had been a 
slow boy for upwards of thirty years, 
there appeared no great probability of his 
ever being a last one. 

" He gets worse instead of better, I 
think,*' eaid the elder lady. 

** It is very inexcusable in him if he 
stops to play with any other boys,*' said 
the young lady, smiling. 

Mr. Giles was apparently ccmsiderinff 
the profnriety of ihdulgin^ in a respectfm 
smile himself! when a gi^ drove up to 
the garden-gate, out of which there jump- 
ed a fat gentleman, who ran straight up 
to the door, and getting quickly into the 
house by some mysterious process, burst 
into the room, and nearly overturned Mr. 
Giles and the breakfast-table together. 

** I never heard of such a thmff !" ex- 
claimed the &t gentleman. " My dear 
Mrs. Maylie — bless mv soul — in the 
silence of night too— I never heard of 
such a thing!" 

With these expressions of condolence, 
the &t gentleman shook hands with both 
ladies, and drawing up a chair, inquired 
how they fi)und themselves. 

"You ought to be dead — positively 
dead with the fright," said the fat gentle- 
man. "Why didn't you send? Bless 
me, ray man should have come in a min- 
ute, or I myself and my assistant would 
have been delighted, or anybody: I'm 
sure, under such circumstances; dear, 
dear — so unexpected — in the sUence of 
nifl^t too !" 

The doctor seemed especially troubled 
by the fact of the robbery having been 
unexpected, and attempted in the night 
time, as if it were the established custom 
of gentlemen in the house-breaking way 
to transact business at noon, and to make 
an appointment by the twopenny post a 
day or two previous. 

" And you. Miss Rose," said the doc- 
tor, turning to the young lady, " I ^*| 

"Oh! very much so, indeed," said 
Rose, interrupting him ; " but there is a 
poor creature up stairs whom aunt wishes 
you to see." 

" Ah ! to be sure," replied the doctor, 
''so there is. That was your handy- 
work, Giles, I understand." 

Mr. Giles, who had been feverishly 
patting the tea-cups to rights, blushed 
very red, and said that he luBd had that 
honour. 

" Honour, eh ?" said the doctor ; " well, 
I don't know, perhaps it's as honourable 
to hit a thief in a back kitchen, as to hit 



vdir man at twelve paoe^ Fancy that 
he fired in the air, and you 've fought a 
du3l, Giles." 

Mr. Giles, who thought this light treat* 
ment of the matter an unjust attempt at 
diminishing^ his glcxy, answered respect- 
fully, that it was not for the like of him 
to judge about that, but he rather thought 
it was no joke to the opposite party. 

"'Gad, that's true !'^ said the doctor. 
" Where is he ? Show me the way. I '11 
look in again as I come down, Mr& May- 
lie. That 's the little window that he got 
at, ehl Well, I couldnt have be* 
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lieved it" Talking all the way, he fol* 
lowed Mr. Giles up stairs ; and while he 
is going up stairs the reader may be in- 
formed, that Mr. Losbeme, a surgeon, in 
the neighbourhood, known through a cir* 
cuit of ten miles round as " the doctor," 
had grown &t more from good humour 
than from good living, and was as kind 
and hearty, and withal as eccentric an 
old bachelor as will be found in five times 
that space, by any explorer alive. 

The doctc^ was absent much longer 
than either he or the ladies had antici- 
pated. A lar^e flat box was fetched out 
of the gig, and a bed-room bell was rung 
very ofosn, and the servants ran up ana 
down stairs perpetually, from which to- 
kens it was justly concluded that some- 
thing important was going on above. At 
len^h he returned; and in reply to an 
anxious inquiry after his patient, looked 
very mysterious, and closed the door care- 
folly. 

"This is a very extraordinaiy thing, 
Mrs..Maylie," said the doctcN*, standing 
with his back to the door as if to keep it 
shut 

" He is not in danger, I hope 1" said 
the old lady. 

" Why, that would not be an extraor- 
dinary thing, under the circumstances," 
replied the doctor, "though I don't liiink 
he is. Have you seen this thief?" 

" No," rejoined the old lady. 

" Nor heard anything about him ?" 

"No." 

"I beg your pardon, ma'am," inter- 
posed Mr. Giles; "but I was going to 
tell you about him when Doctor Losbeme 
came in." 

The fact was, that Mr. Giles had not 
at first been able to bring his mind to the 
avowal that he had only shot a boy. 
Such commendations had been bestowed 
upon his bravenr, that he could not for 
the life of him nelp postponing the ex- 

Slanation for a few delicious minutesi 
unng which he had flourished in tho 
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y§ry Miiitli of « brief repatitioo fiv on- 

djiunt«d oounn^e. 

** R/tm wwbed to fee the man,** laid 
Mm. May lie, ''but I wouldn't bear of 
It" 

♦• Ilumpb I** rejoined the doctor. — 
^ Thori) *« nothing very alarming in bis 
appaaranoe. Have you any objection to 
mm him in my preaence 1** 

'* If it be neoeisarv/* replied the old 
lady, *♦ certainly not." 

*'Then I thmk it is neceaaary " aaid 
the doctor; '*at all eventa I am quite 
aure that you would deeply regret not 
having done ao, if you poatponed it. He 
ia uenuctly ouiet and comfortable now. 
Allow me— Miaa Roae, will you permit 
m^l not tlie aiighteat fear, I pledge you 
my honour." 

With many more loquacioua aaauran- 
oea that thoy would bo agreeably sur- 

Sf inml in the aapeot of the criminal, the 
OQtor drew the young lady*8 arm through 
one of hia, and ofllbrinff hia dinengaged 
liand to Mm. Maylie, led them with much 
Ottremony and atatolineaa up ataira. 

•« Now/* aaid tlie doctor in a whisper 
aa he aotUy turned tlte handle of a bed- 
room door, *Met ua hear what you think 
of him* Ho haa not boon ahaved very 
roow^Uy, but he doean't look at all fero. 
okHia uoiwithatanding. Btt^ though: 
lei me aee that he w in viaiting oraer 
ftr*U** 

{^pping befUre them, he looked into 
the nMW« and motioning ibem to advance, 
^<^ Uit> door when tht^y had entered, 
and i^M^tly drew baek the ourtaina of the 
\f^ U)Mn il« in li«>u of the do|nred« 
U;iie^vi«a$(eK) mmaii they had expe«usd 
|» W4H>t<i„ th«ii« )a^ a iiier« ehild, wcm 
^iili l^aiM and ^exhawMioii and eonk into 
% d^l> }^^^ \\» wx>mid^ arm, bonnd 

Iff^M^ a«d ilia Head f^liii«d uvimi ll«6 

^^liyh^fk Xii-KW^ >K«» IvUf h>(^^ W lu$ k!«^ 

TV H^'^w^ yw ik w aii Wi^U il^ c«iHadn 

|{M^ ^mA^ji' yio^ w*! 5««*ti^(i^ iw»r»4f vm 

«w»^f«awti^ti^ ^ 4i>«<DA9f<M«l «m# »j yciajiM aH 

iiMiiMk ^ ^ Q^^ *^'^ ^«ttAw te % «de^ 



place, or the odour of a flower, or even 
the mention of a fiuniliar word, wiU 
aometimee call np sodden dim remem- 
brances of scenes that never were, in 
this life, which vanish like a breath, and 
which some brief m^nory of a happier 
existence long gone by, would seem to 
have awakened, for no power of the 
human mind can ever recal them. 

''What can this mean!** exclaimed 
the elder lady. '<This poor child can 
never have been the pnpil of robbers.'* 

" Vice," sighed the sargeon, replacing 
the curtain, " takes op her abode in manjf 
temples, and who can say that a fair out 
side shall not enshrine her?" 

" But at so early an a^e,*' urged Rose. 

"My dear young lady," rejoined the 
surgeon, mournful^ shf^Ling bis head, 
" cnme, like death, is not confined to tiie 
old and withered alone. The youngest 
and fairest are too often its chosen vic- 
tims." 

" But, can you^oh, sir ! cut you, real- 
Iv believe that this delicate boy has been 
the voluntary associate of the worst out- 
casts of society?" said Rose anxiously. 

The eui|(eoa shook his head in Or man- 
ner which intimated that he feared it was 
very possible ; and observing that they 
might disturb the patient, led the way 
into an adjoining apartmenL 

«* But even if he has been wicked," 
pursued Rose, " tiimk how younf l^e is ; 
think that he may never bave known a 
mother's k>ve, or even the comfort of a 
home, and tlMt iU-usage and Mows, or 
the want of bread, may have driven him 
to herd with the men who have forced 
himto^ilt Aont, dear amit, for mercy's 
sake think of this before yoa let them 
drag this sick chiU to e priaoo, vhkfa in 
MIT case aauet be the grave ef aU hk 
elMncisa of amendment CNi! as yon 
kuve aae« and know dnt I kave never felt 
the want of parents in Toar goodness and 
aAeliom km that I niKht have done sc^ 
and M^t hav« been e^paaUy hdpless 
imI unfieiec^iioi willi It^ poor oiild, 
kniT« f9tT nfvfli hini before k b too 

^MT^SmurWe^rsnid tibe ciier Mr. 

«R ^ ^^iilMi ih^ w««MQr sfldl to her 
Iniwm; '*'4b 3v«a l^n^ I woclid lann a 
ha»- >^" ^ iirai^ T^ 

^ ^N^;:'^M£!i^i«fiiMhrw«kntrenH 
IK^^i*^ Ijifv. '*'9t^ '^5$ S9^ An way in <belr 
<<<liMiii. ^aM vttT w(KT thr jfoi i ne i «n ane aa 
I titar di tit ^^idM*&" sprint ^Hn I dote 

«ax^!|iiia.^r* 
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*■ Let me think, ma'am,'* said the doc- 
tor, " let me thmk." 

Mr. Losbeme thrust his hands into his 
pockets and took several tnms up and 
down the room, often stopping and balan- 
cing himself on his toes and frowning 
frightfully. After various exclamations 
of " I 've got it now," and « no, I havn't," 
and as many renewals of the walking 
and frowning, he at length made a dead 
halt, and spoke as follows: — 

" I think if you give me a full and un- 
limited commission to bully Giles and 
that little boy, Brittles, I can manage it 
He is a faithfiil fellow and an old servant, 
I know ; but you can make it up to him 
in a thousand ways, and reward him for 
being such a ^ood shot besides. You 
don't object to &atr 

" Unless there is some other way of 

S reserving the child," replied Mrs. May- 
e. 

" There is no other," said the doctor. 
•* No other, take my word for it" 

" Then aunt invests you with full pow- 
er," said Rose, smiling through her tears ; 
•• but pray don't be harder upon the poor 
fellows than is indispensably necessary." 

" You seem to think," retorted the doc- 
tor, "that everybody is disposed to be 
hard-hearted to-day except yourself. I 
only hope, for the sake of the rising male 
sex generally, that you may be found in 
as vulnerable and soflrhearted a mood by 
the very first eligible young fellow who 
appeals to your compassion ; and I wish 
I were a young fellow that I might avail 
myself on the spot of such a favourable 
opportunity for doing so, as the present" 

" You are as great a boy as poor Brit- 
tles himself," returned Rose, blushuig. 

"Well," said the doctor, laughing 
heartily, " that is no very difficult matter. 
But to return to this boy : the great point 
of our agreement is yet to come. He 
will wake in an hour or so, I dare say ; 
and although I have told that thick-head- 
ed constable fellow down stairs that he 
musn't be moved or spoken to, on peril 
of his life, I think we may converse with 
him without danger. Now, I make this 
stipulation — that I shall examine him in 
your presence, and that if from what he 
says, we judffe, and I can show to the 
satisfaction of your cool rea^n, that he is 
a real and thorough bad one, (which is 
more than possible,) he shall be left to his 
fate, without any fbrther interference, on 
my part, at all events." 

** Oh, no, aunt !" entreated Rose. 

" Oh, yes, aunt," said the doctor. " Is 
it a bargain.]" 



" He cannot be hardened in vice," said 
Rose ; " it is impossible." 

"Very good," retorted the doctor; 
** then so much the more- reason for ac- 
ceding to my proposition." 

Finally the treaty was entered into, 
and the parties thereto sat down to wait 
with some impatience until Oliver should 
wake. 

The patience of the two ladies was 
destined to undergo a longer trial than 
Mr. Losbeme had led them to expect, for 
hour after hour passed on, and still Oliver 
slumbered heavily. It was evening, in- 
deed, before the kind-hearted doctor 
brought them the intelligence that he had 
at length roused sufficiently to be spoken 
to. The boy was very ill, he said, and 
weak from the loss of blood; but his 
mind was so troubled with anxiety to dis- 
close something, that he deemed it better 
to give him the opportunity than to insist 
upon his remaining quiet until next mom 
ing, which he should otherwise have 
done. 

The conference was a long one, for 
Oliver told them all his simple history, 
and was often compelled to stop by pain 
and want of strength. It was a solemn 
thing to hear, in the darkened room, the 
feeble voice of the sick child recounting 
a weary catalogue of evils and calamities 
which hard men had brought upon him. 
Oh ! if, when we oppress and grihd our 
fellow-creatures, we bestowed but one 
thought on the dark evidences of human 
error, which, like dense and heavy clouds 
are rising slowly, it is trae, but not less 
surely, to heaven, to pour their after-ven- 
geance on our heads — if we heard bu^ 
one instant in imagination the deep testW 
mony of dead men's voices, which no 
power can stifle and no pride shut out, 
where would be the injury and injustice, 
the suffering, misery, cruelty, and wrong, 
that each day's life brings with it ! 

Oliver's pillow was smoothed by^ wo- 
man's hands tnat night, and loveliness 
and virtue watched him as he slept He 
felt calm and happy, and could have died 
without a murmur. 

The momentous interview was no 
sooner concluded, and Oliver composed 
to rest again, than the doctor, after wiping 
his eyes and condemning them in the 
usual phrase for being weak ;#11 at once, 
betook himself down stairs to open upon 
Mr. Giles. And finding nobody about the 
parlours, it occurred to him that he could 
perhaps originate the proceedings with 
better effect in the kitchen ; so into tho 
kitchen he went 
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There were assembleu ii* that lower 
house of the domestic parliament, the 
women servants, Mr. Brittles, Mr. Giles, 
the tinker, (who had received a special 
invitation to regale himself for the re- 
mainder of the day in consideration of 
his services,) and the constable. The 
latter gentleman had a large staff, a 
large head, large features, and large 
balf^boots, and looked as if he had been 
taking a proportionate allowance of ale, 
as indeed he had. 

The adventures of the previous night 
were still under discussion, for Mr. Giles 
was expatiating upon his presence of 
mind when the doctor entered ; and Mr. 
Brittles, with a mug of ale in his hand, 
was corroborating every thing before his 
superior said it 

" Sit still," said the doctor, waving his 
hand. 

"Thank you, sir," said Mr. Giles. 
** Misses wishes some ale to be given out, 
sir, and as I felt noways inclined for my 
own little room, sir, and disposed for 
company, I am taking mine among 'em 
here." 

Brittles headed a low murmur by 
which the ladies and gentlemen gene- 
rally, were understood to express the 
gratification they derived from Mr. Giles's 
condescension; and Mr. Giles looked 
round with a patronising air, as much as 
to say, that so long as they behaved pro- 
perly, he would never desert them. 

"How is the patient to-night, sirl" 
asked Gilea 

" So-so ;" returned the doctor. " I am 
afraid you have got yourself into a scrape 
Jtiere, Mr. Giles. 

IP " I hope you do n't mean to say, sir," 
said Mr. Giles, trembling, "that he's 
going to die. If I thought it, I should 
never be happy again. I would n't cut a 
boy o^ no, not even Brittles here, not for 
all the plate in the country, sir." 

" That 's not the point," said the doc- 
tor mysteriously. " Mr. (files, are you a 
Protestant 1" 

"Yes, sir, I hope so;" faltered Mr. 
Giles, who had turned very pale. 

"And what are you, boyl" said the 
doctor, turning sharply upon Brittles. 

" Lord bless me, sir !" replied Brittles, 
starting violently; "I'm the same as 
Mr. Giles, |ff." 

"Then tSl me this," said the doctor 
fiercely, " both of you — both of you : are 
you going to take upon yourselves to 
swear that that boy up stairs is the boy 
^ar was put through the little window 
last night ! Out with it ! Come ; we are 
orenared for you. 



The doctor, who was universally con- 
sidered one of the best-tempered crea- 
tures on earth, made this demand in such 
a dreadful tone of anger, that Giles and 
Brittles, who were considerably muddled 
by ale and excitement, stared at each 
other in a state of stupe&ction. 

" Pay attention to the reply, constable, 
will you," said the doctor, shaking his 
forefinger with great solemnity of man- 
ner, and tapping the bridge of his nose 
with it, to bespeak the exercise of that 
worthy's utmost acuteness. " Something 
may come of this before long." 

The constable looked as wise as he 
could, and took up his staff of office 
which had been reclining indolently in 
the chimney-comer. 

"It's a simple question of identity, 
you will observe," said the doctor. 

" That 's what it is, sir," replied the 
constable, coughing with great violence; 
for he had finished his ale in a hurry, and 
some of it had ffone the wrortg way. 

" Here 's a house broken into," said 
the doctor, " and a couple of men catch 
one moment's glimpse of a boy in the 
midst of gunpowder smoke, and in all the 
distraction of^ alarm and darkness. Here 's 
a boy comes to that very same house 
next morning, and because he happens to 
have his arm tied up, those men lay vio- 
lent hands upon him — by doing which, 
they place his life in great danger — and 
swear he is the thief. Now, the question 
is, whether those men are justified by the 
fact, and if not, what situation do they 
place themselves in?". 

The constable nodded profoundly, and 
said tliat if that was n't law, he should be 
glad to know what was. 

" I ask you again," thundered the doc- 
tor, " are you on your solemn oaths able 
to identify that boy ?" 

Brittles looked doubtfully at Mr. Giles, 
Mr. Giles looked doubtfully at Brittles, 
the constable put his hand behind his ear 
to catch the reply ; the two women and 
the tinker leant forward to listen; and 
the doctor glanced keenly round, when a 
ring was heard at the gate, and at the 
same moment the sound of wheels. 

" It 's the runners !" cried Brittles, tc 
all appearance much relieved. 

"The what!" exclaimed the doctor, 
aghast in his turn. 

" The Bow-street officers, sir," replied 
Brittles, taking up a candle, "me and 
Mr. Giles sent for 'em this morning.** 

" What !" cried the doctor. 

" Yes," replied Brittles, "I sent a mes- 
sage up by the coachman, and I only 
wonder they were n't her t before, sir." 
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** You did^ did you. Then confound 

and damn your slow coaches down 

here ; that 's all,'* said the d^wtor, walk- 
ing away. 



a CHAPTER THE EIGHTH 
Involves a critical potition. 

<* Who 's that 1'* inquired Brittlen, open- 
ing the door a little way with the chain 

with his hand. 

" Open the door,*^ replied a man out- 
side: *^it*s the officers from Bow-street 
that was sent to, to-day." 

Much comforted hy this assurance, 
Brittles opened the door to its full width, 
and confronted a portly man in a great- 
coat, who walked in without saying any- 
Uiing more, and wiped his shoes on the 
mat as coolly as if he lived there. 

** Just send somebody out to relieve my 
mate, will you, young man, ?" said the 
officer: *^he^s in tho gig minding the 
prad. Have you got a coach*us here that 
you could put it up in for five or ten min- 
utes r 

Brittles, replying in the affirmative, 
and pointing out the building, the portly 
man stepped back to the garden gate, and 
helped his companion to put up the gig, 
while Brittles lighted them in a state of 
great admiration. This done, thev re- 
turned to the house, and, being shoMni 
into a parlour, took off their great-ooats 
and hats, and showed like what they 
were. The man who had knocked at the 
door was a stout personage of middle 
height, aged about fifty, wiSi shiny^ black 
hair, cropped pretty close, half whiskers, 
a round face, and sharp eyes. The other 
was a red-headed bony man, in top-boots, 
with a rather ill-favoured countenance, 
and a tumed-up sinister-looking nose. 

** Tell your governor that Blathers and 
Dufi^ is here, will you 1" said the «touter 
man, smoothing down his hair, and laying 
a pair of handcu6& on the table. " Oh ! 
good evening, master. Can I have a word 
or two wiu you in private, if you 
please 1" 

This was addressed to Mr. Losbeme, 
who now made his appeanfnce ; and that 
gentleman, motioning Brittles to re- 
tire, brought in the two ladies and shut 
the door. 

'* This is the lady of the house," said 
Mr. Losbeme, motioning towards Mrs. 
Maylie. 



Mr. Blathers made a bow, and, being 
desired to sit down, put his hat upon the 
floor, and, taking a chair, motioned Duff 
to do the same. The latter gentleman, 
who did not appear quite so much accus 
tomed to good society, or quite so much 
at his ease in it, one of the two, seated 
himself, after undergoing several muscu- 
lar affections of the limlM, cmd forced tii6 
head of his stick into his mouth with 
some embarrassment 

^ Now, with regard to this here rob- 
bery, master," said Blathers. ** What are 
the circumstances?" 

Mr. Losberne, who appeared desirous 
of gaining time, recounted them at great 
length and with much circumlocution: 
Messrs. Blathers and Duff looking very 
knowing meanwhile, and occasionally ex- 
changing a nod. 

*^I can't say for certain till I see the 
place, of course," said Blathers; '*but my 
opinion at once is, — I do n't mind commit- 
tmg myself to that extent, — that this 
wasn't done by a yokel— eh, Duffi" 

** Certainly not," replied Duff. 

*' And, translating the word yokel for 
the benefit of the ladies, I apprehend 
your meaning to be that this attempt was 
not made by a courtrymani" said Mr. 
liosbeme with a smile. 

** That 's it, master," replied Blathers. 
•* This is all about the robbery, is iti" 

« All," replied the doctor. 

** Now, what is this about this here boy 
that the servants are talking of 1" said 
Blathers. 

" Nothing at all," replied the doctor. 
'* One of the firightened servants chose to 
take it into his head that he had some- 
thing to do with this attempt to bret^ 
into the house ; but it 's nonsense — sheer 
absurdity." . 

"Wery easy disposed of it 
marked Duff 

" What he says is quite correct," ob- 
served BJathers, nodding his head in a 
confirmatory #ay, and playing carelessly 
with the handcuffs, as if they were a pair 
of castanets. ** Who is the boy 1 What 
account does he give bf himselfl Where 
did he come firom ? He did n't drop out 
of the clouds, did he, master?" 

'•Of course not," replied the doctor 
with a nervous glance at the two ladies. 
" I know his vtwAe history ;-^ut we can 
talk about that presently. *^ou would 
like to see the place where the thieves 
made their attempt, first, I suppose ?" 

** Certainly," rejoined Mr. Blathers. 
" Wc had better inspect the premisei* 
first, and examine the servants arte 
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wards. That's the luual way of doing 
bosinesB.'* 

Lights were then procured, and Messrs. 
Blathers and DufS, attended bv the native 
constable, Brittles, Giles, and everybody 
else in short, went into the little room at 
the end of the passage, and looked out at 
the window, and afterwards went round 
by way of the lawn, and looked in at the 
window, and after that had a candle 
handed out to inspect the ^shutter with, 
and after that a lantern to trace the foot- 
steps with, and after that a pitchfork to 
poke the bushes with. This done amidst 
the breathless interest of all beholders, 
they came in again, and Mr. Giles and 
Brittles were put through a melo-dra- 
matic representation of their share in the 
previous night^s adventures, which they 
performed some six times over, contra- 
dicting each other in not more than one 
important respect the first time, and in 
not more than a dozen the last This 
consummation being arrived at, Blathers 
and Duff cleared the room, and held a 
lon^ council together, compared with 
which, for secrecy and solemnity, a con- 
sultation of great doctors on the knottiest 
point in medicine would be mere child^s 
play. 

Meanwhile the doctor walked up and 
down the next room in a very uneasy 
state, and Mrs. Maylie and Rose looked 
on with anxious faces. 

" Upon my word," he said, making a 
halt after a great number of very rapid 
turns, " I hardly know what to do." 

" Surely," said Rose, " the poor child's 
story, faithfully repeated to these men, 
will be sufficient to exonerate him." 

t" I doubt it, my dear young lady," said 
c doctor, shaJcing his head. ^^1 don*t 
think it would exonerate him, either with 
them or with legal functionaries of a 
higher grade. What is he, after all, they 
would say— a runaway. Judged by mere 
worldly considerations and probabilities, 
his story is a very doubtful One." 

"You credit it, surely 1" interrupted 
Rose in haste. 

" / believe it, strange as it is, and per- 
haps may be an old fool for doing so," re- 
joined the doctor ; " but I do n*t think it 
IS exactly the tale for a practised police 
officer, nevertheless." 

" Why noti" demanded Rose. 

*• Because," my pretty cross-examiner," 
replied the doctor, ** because, viewed with 
their eyes, there are so many ugly points 
about it ; he can only prove the parts that 
ook bad, and none of those that look 
well. Conlbuid the fellows, they will 



have the why and the wherefore, and 
take nothing for granted. On his own 
showing, yon see, he has been the com- 
panion of thieves for some time past ; he 
has been carried to a police-office on a 
charge of picking a gentleman*s pocket, 
and IS taken away forcibly from that gen- 
demands house to a place which he can- 
not describe or point out, and of the situa- 
tion of which he has not the remotest 
idea. He is brbught down to Chertsey 
by men who seem to have taken a violent 
rancy to him, whether he will or no, and 
put through a window to rob a house, and 
then, just at the very moment when he is 
going to alarm the inmates, and so do the 
very thing that would set him all to 
rights, there rushes into the way that 
blundering dog of a half-bred butler and 
shoots him, as if on purpose to prevent 
his doing any good K)r himself. Don^t 
you see all this?" 

**I see it, of course," replied Rose^ 
smiling at the doctoi s impetuosity ; " but 
still I do not see anything in it to crimi- 
nate the poor child." 

" No," replied the doctor ; " of course 
jiot ! Bless the bright eyes of your sex I 
They never see, whether for good or bad, 
more than one side of any question ; and 
that is, invariably, the one which first 
presents itself to them." 

Having ^ivea vent to this result of ex- 
perience, the doctor put his hands- into 
his pockets, and walked up and down the 
room with even greater rapidity than be- 
fore. 

" The more I think of it," said the doc- 
tor, " the more I see that it will occasion 
endless trouble and difficulty to put these 
men into possession of the boy*s real 
story. ^ I am certain it will not be be- 
lieved ; and, even if they can do nothing 
to him in the end, still the dragging it 
forward, and giving publicity to all the 
doubts that will be cast upon it, must 
interfere materially with your benevolent 
plan of rescuing him from misery. ** 

" Oh ! what is to be done 1" cried Rose. 
" Dear, dear ! why did they send for these 
people ]" 

" Why, indeed !" exclaimed Mrs. May- 
lie. " i would not have had them' here 
for the world !" 

" All I know is," said Mr. Losbeme at 
last, sitting down with a kind of desper- 
ate calmness, "that we must try and 
carry it off with a bold face, that's all I 
The object is a good one, and that n)ust 
be the excuse. The boy has strong 
symptoms of fever upon him, and is in no 
condition to be talked to any more ; that '>i 
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mie comfort We must make the best 
^f it we can; and, if bad's the best, it*s 
no fault of OUTS. Come in." 
I " Well, master,*' said Blathers, enter- 
ing the room, followed by his colleague, 
and making the door &st before he said 
any more. " This wam't a put-up 
thing." 

" And what the devil 's a put>up thing !" 
demanded the doctor impatiently. 

" We call it a put>up robbery, ladies," 
said Blathers, turning to them, as if he 
compassioned their ignorance, but had a 
contempt for the doctor's ** when the ser- 
vants is in it" 

" Nobcdy suspected them in this case," 
.said Mrs. Maylie. 

"Wery likely not, ma'am," replied 
Blathers, " but they might have been in 
it, for all that" 

" More likely on that wery account," 
said Duff. 

" We find it was a town hand," said 
Blathers, continuing his report ; " for the 
style of work is first-rate." 

" Vyery pretty indeed, it is," remarked 
Duff in an under tone. 

" There was two of 'em in it," con- 
tinued Blathers, "and they had a boy 
with 'em; that's plain, from the size of 
the window. That's all to be said at 
present We '11 see this lad that you 've 
got up stairs at once, if you please." 

" Perhaps they will take something to 
drink first, Mrs. Maylie 1" said the doc- 
tor, his face brightening up as if some 
new thought had occurred to him. 

"Oh! to be sure!" exclaimed Rose, 
eagerly. " You shall have it immediate- 
ly, if you will." 

" \yhy, thank you. Miss !" said Blathers, 
drawing his coat-sleeve acros^s his mouth : 
•* it's dry work this sort of duty. Any- 
thing that 's handy. Miss ; do n't put 
yourself out of the way on our accounts." 

" What shall it be 1" asked the doctor, 
following the young lady to the side- 
board. 

" A little drop of spirit**, master, if it's 
all the same," replied Blathers. " It's a 
cold ride from London, ma'am, and I al- 
ways find that spirits comes home wam^er 
to the feelings." 

This interesting communication was 
addressed to Mrs. Maylie, who received 
it very graciously. While it was being 
conveyed to her, the doctor slipped out 
of the room. 

"Ah!" said Mr. Blathers, not holding 
his wine-glass by the stem, but grasping 
the bottom between the thumb and fore- 
finger of his left hand, and placing it in 
11 Q 



front of his chest " I have seen a good 
many pieces of business like this in my 
time, ladies." 

" That crack down in the back lane at 
Edmonton, Blathers," said Mr. Duff, as- 
sisting his colleague's memory. 
"That was something in tliis way, 
arn't it?" rejoined Mr. Blathers; " that' 
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was done by Conkey Chickweed, that 
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was. 

" You always gave that to him," re- 
plied DuflC " It was the Family Pet, I 
tell you, and Conkey had n't any more to 
do with it than I had." 

" Get out !" retorted Mr. Blathers : " I 
know better. Do you mind that time 
Conkey was robbed of his money, tlioughl 
What a start that was ! better than any 
novel-book I ever see !" 

" What was that 1" inquired Rose, 
anxious to encourage anv symptoms of 
good humour in the unwelcome visitors. 

" It was a robbery, Miss, that hardly 
any body would have been down upon," 
said Blathers. " This here Conkey Chick 
weed " 

" Conkey means Nosey, ma'am," mter- 
posed Duff 

" Of course the lady knows that, don't 
she 1" demanded Mr. Blathers. " Always 
interrupting you are, partner. This here 
Conkey Chickweed, Miss, kept a public- 
house over Battle-bridge way, and had a 
cellar where a good many young lords 
went to see cockfighting, and badger- 
drawing, and that ; and a wery intellec- 
tual manner the sports was conducted in, 
for I 've seen 'em ofTen. He wam't one 
of the family at that time ; and one night 
he was robbed of three hundred and 
twenty-seven guineas in a canvas-bag, 
that was stole out of his bedroom in the 
dead of night by a tall man with a black 
patch over his eye, who had concealed 
himself under the bed, and, after com- 
mitting the robbery, jumped slap out of 
window, which was only a story high. 
He was wery quick about it. But Con- 
key was quick, too, for he was woke by 
the noise, and, darting out of bed, fired a 
blunderbuss arter him, and roused the 
neighbourhood. They set up a hue-and- 
cry directly, and, when thev came to 
look about 'em, found that Conkey had 
hit the robber, fbr there was traces of 
blood all the way to some palings a good 
distance ofl^ and there they lost 'em 
However he had made off with the blun;, 
and, consequently, the name of Mr. 
Chickweed, licensed witler, appeared in 
the Gazette among the other bankrupts ; 
and all manner of benefits and subscxip- 
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tioiii, arid I don't know wli&t all, wbb got 
up for the poor man, who was in a weiy 
low state of mind about his loss, and 
went up and down the streets for three 
or four days, pulling his hau: off in such 
a desperate manner that many people 
was afraid he might be going to make 
away with himself. One day he come up 
to the (^ce all in a hurry, and had a pn- 
vate interview with the magistrate, who, 
after a good deal of talk, rmgs the bell, 
and orders Jem Spyers in, (Jem was a 
active officer,) and tells him to go and as- 
sist Mr. Chickweed in apprehending the 
man that robbed his house. ' I see him, 
Spyers,* said Chickweed, * pass my house 
yesterday morning.'— * Why didn't you 
up and collar himl' says Spyers — *I was 
so struck all of a heap that you might 
have fractured my skull with a toothpick,' 
says the poor man; 'but we're sure to 
have him, f<x between ten and eleven 
o'clock at night he passed again.' Spyers 
no sooner heard this, than he put some 
clean linen and a comb in his pockety in 
case he should have to stop for a day or 
two ; and away he goes, and sets himself 
down at one of the public-house windows 
behind a little red curtain, with his hat 
on, all ready to bolt at a moment's notice. 
He was smoking his pipe here late at 
night, when all of a sudden Chickweed 
roars out — *Here he is! Stop thief! 
Murder !' Jem Spyers dashed out ; and 
there he sees Chickweed tearing down 
the street full-cry. Away goes Spyers ; 
on keeps Chickweed; round turn the 
people ; every body Foars out * Thieves !' 
and Chickweed hinselL keeps on shout- 
ing all the time like mad. Spyers loses 
sight of him « minute as he turns a cor- 
ner, — shoots round — «ee8 a little crowd — 
dives in. * Which is the man V — 
•D — ^me!' says Chickweed, 'I've lost 
him again !' 

** It was a remarkable occurrence, but 
he war n't to be seen nowhere, so they 
went back to the publicohouse, and next 
morning Spyers took his old place, and 
looked out from behind the curtain for a 
tall man with a black patch over his eye, 
till his own two eyes ached again. At last 
he could n't help shutting 'em to ease 'em 
a minute, and the wery moment he did so, 
lie hears Chickweed roaring out, * Here 
he is!' Off he starts once more, with 
Chickweed half-way down the street 
ahead of him ; and, after twice as long a 
run as the yesterday's one, tlie man's lost 
again! This was done once or twice 
more, till one-half the neighbours gave 
out that Mr. Chickweed had been robbed 
'ly the devil who was playing: tricks with 



him arterwards, and the other half thai 
poor Mr. Chickweed had gone mad with 
grief." 

** What did Jem Spyers say ?'^ inquired 
the doctor, who had returned to the room 
shortly after the commencement oi the 
story. 

''Jem Spyers," resumed the officer, 
**for a long time said nothing at all, and 
listened to everything without seemincr 
to, which showed he understood his busi- 
ness. But one morning he walked into 
the bar, and, taking out his snuff-box, 
said, 'Chickweed, I've found out who's 
done this here robbery.' — 'Have you V 
said Chickweed. ' Oh, my dear Spyers, 
only let me have wengeance, and I shall 
die contented! Oh, my dear Spyers, 
where is the villain 1' — 'Come!' said 
Spyers, ofkvmg him a pinch of snu£^ 
' none of that ganmionl You did it your- 
self.' So he had, and a good bit of money 
he had made by it, too ; and nobody would 
ever have found it out if he had n't been ' 
so precious anxious to keep op appear 
ances, that 's more !" said Mr. Blathers, 
putting down his wine-glasp, and clinking 
the handculQ^ together. 

" Very curious, indeed," observed the 
doctor. " Now, if you please, you can 
walk up stairs." 

"If you please, sir," leturned Mr. 
Blathers. And, closely following Mr. 
Ijosbeme, the two officers Ascended to 
Oliver's bedroom, Mr. Gileis preceding 
the party with a lighted candle. 

Oliver had been dozing, but looked 
worse, and. was more feverish than he 
had appeared yet Being assisted by the 
doctor, he managed to sit up in bed for a 
minute 6r iso, and looked at the strangers 
without at all understandmg what was 
going forward, and, in fact, without seem- 
ing to recollect where be was, or what 
hs3 been passing. 

" This," said Mr. Losberne, speaking 
softly, but with great vehemence notwith- 
standing, " this is the lad, who, being ac- 
cidentally wounded by a spring-gun in 
some boyish trespass on Mr. What-d'ye- 
cail-him's grounds at the back here, 
co^es to die house for assistance this 
morning, and is immediately laid hold of, 
and maltreated by that ingenious gentle- 
man with the candle in his hand, who has 
placed his life in considerable danger, as 
I can professionally certify." 

Messrs. Blathers and Duff looked at 
Mr. Giles as he was thus recommended 
to their notice, and the bewildered butler 
gazed from them towards Oliver, and from 
Oliver towards Mr. Losberne, with a most 
ludicrous mixture of fear and perplexity. 
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^ You do n*t mean to deny that, I sup- 
pose V said the doctor, laying Oliver 
gently down again. 

" It was all done for the — for the best, 
sir!" answered Giles. "I am sure I 
thought it was the boy, or I wouldn't 
have meddled with him. I am not of an 
inhuman disposition, sir.*' 

" Thought it was what boy 1" inquired 
the senior officer. 

" The housebreaker's boy, sir !" replied 
Giles. ** They — they certainly had a boy." 

**Well, do you think so nowl" in- 
quired Blathers. 

"Think what, nowl" replied Giles, 
looking vacantly at his questioner. 

"Think it's the same boy, stupid- 
head ]" rejoined Mr. Blathers impatiently. 

" I do n't know ; I really do n't know," 
said Giles, with a rueful countenanc& 
" I could n't swear to him." 

" What do you think 1" asked Mr. Bla- 
thers. 

" I don't know what to think," replied 
poor Giles. " I do n't think it is the boy ; 
indeed I'm almost certain that it isn't 
You know it can't be." 

"Has this man been a-drinking, sirl" 
inquired Blathers, turning to the doctor. 

" What a precious muddle-headed chap 
you are !" said Dufij addressing Mr. Giles 
with supreme contempt 

Mr. Losbeme had been feeling the 
patient's pulse during this short dialogue ; 
but he now rose from the chair by the 
bedside, and remarked, that if the officers 
had any doubts upon the subject they 
wouft perhaps like to step into the next 
room, and have Brittles before them. 

Acting upon this suggestion, they ac- 
cordingly adjourned to a neighbouring 
apartment, where Mr. Brittles l^ing call- 
ed in, involved himself and his respected 
superior in such a wonderful maze of 
iresh contradictions and impossibilities as 
tended to throw no particular light upon 
anything save the fsrX of his own strong 
mystification; except, indeed, his decla- 
rations that he should n't know the real 
boy if he were put before him that in- 
stant ; that he had only taken Oliver to 
be he because Mr. Giles had said he was, 
and that Mr. Giles had five minutes pre- 
viously a4mitted in the kitchen that he 
began to be very much afraid he had been 
a little too hasty. 

Among other ingenious surmises, the 
question wajs then raised whether Mr. 
Giles had really hit anybody, and upon 
examination of the fellow pistol to that 
which he had fired, it turned out to have 
no more (destructive loading than gun- 
powder and brown paper : — a discovery 



which made a considerable impression on 
everybody but the doctor, who had drawn 
the ball about ten minutes before. Upon 
no one, however, did it make a greater 
impression than an Mr. Giles himself^ 
who, after labouring for some hours under 
the fear of having mortally wounded a 
fellow-creature, eagerly caught at this 
new idea, and &voured it to the utmost 
Finally, the officers, without troubling 
themselves very much about Oliver, left 
the Chertsey constable in the house, and 
took up their rest for that night in the 
town, promising to return next morning. 

With the next morning there came a 
rumour that two men and a boy were in 
the cage at Kingston, who had been ap- 
prehended over-night under suspicious 
circumstances ; and to Kingston Messrs. 
Blathers and Duff journeyed accordingly. 
The suspicious circumstances, however, 
resolving themselves, on investigation, 
into the one fact that they had been dis- 
covered sleeping under a haystack, which, 
although a great crime, is only punish- 
able by imprisonment, and is, in the 
merciful eye of the English law, and its 
comprehensive love of all the King's 
subjects, held to be no satisfactory proof 
in the absence of all other evidence, that 
the sleeper or sleepers have committed 
burglary accompanied with violence, and 
have therefore rendered themselves liable 
to the punishment of death,— - Messrs. 
Blathers and Duff came back again as 
wise as they went 

In short, after some more examination, 
and a great deal more conversation, a. 
neighbouring magistrate was readily in- 
duced to take the joint bail of Mrs. May- 
lie and Mr. Losbeme for Oliver's appear- 
ance * if he should ever be called upon ; 
and Blathers and Duff, being rewarded 
with a couple of guineas, returned to 
town with divided opinions on the subject 
of their expedition : the latter gentleman, 
on a mature consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, inclining to the belief that 
the burglarious attempt had originated 
with the Family Pet, and the former be- 
ing equally disposed to concede the full 
merit of it to the great Mr. Conkey 
Chickweed. 

Meanwhile Oliver gradually throve 
and prospered under the unitea care of 
Mrs. Maylie, Rose, and the kind-hearted 
Mr. Losberne. If fervent prayers gush- 
ing from hearts overcharged with grati- 
tude be heard in heaven,*^nd if they be 
not, what prayers arel — the blessings 
which the orphan child called down upon 
them, sunk into their souls, diflusinif 
peace and happiness. 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

Of llw hftppy liftt Oliver begun to lead with bii 
kind flri«ndi. 

OuvBft*a ailinpfs were neither sligfht 
nor fbw. In addition to the pain and de- 
lay attendant upon a broken lirab, his ex- 
posure to \\\e wet and cold had brought 
on tbver and amie, which hung about him 
fbr many weeks, and reduced him sadly. 
Dut at length he began bv slow degrees 
to get better, and to be able to say some- 
times, in a few tearfhl words, how deeply 
he iblt the goodness of the two sweet 
jadies;, and how ardently he hoped that 
when he grew strong and well again he 
oould do something to show his gratitude ; 
only something which would let them see 
the love and duty with which his breast 
was Aill; something, however slight, 
which \>HHild prove to them that their 
gentle kindness had not been cast away, 
but thai the poor boy, whom tlteir charity 
had re^ued fh)«i misery or death, was 
eager and anxious to serve them with aU 
hid heart and souL 

'^ Vw» ^llow r said Rosev when OUtcv 
had been one day fM)JY endeavouring to 
utter the words of thankfulness that rose 
lo his pale Up^ ^ You shall hav^ manr | 
o»poHunitie« of serving as if you wilL \ 
\ve are going into the countnr* and my ' 
auni intends that you shall accompany 
vi!^ Tb^ ^utet p^bc«v the pure air» and : 
al! the pii^4^$ttfe» and Waucne^ of sfrio^^ 
^'tU r^?j>ev^f^ Yo« iia a Ij^w vi»rsj. and we 
w^i ei«t^^>Y YtM ifli a ht^uaire^ w«T$ whsea 
?«>•* co« ISw tW tevxtNSi?^'* * ' 

^Mor Wvx ijf I cottM btt4 work Jw toi^— ^ 
jjT I »,viiLSi <wibr i^ve yci* pteflentre W w*- : 
%«ijti^ yvi» ^>*t«sC wr wtkficiiiija: TOtwr 

<j)aLy lott^ tk> 2i^<t^ YQHt ha;;^^ whaA wguM 

•*^ Vo« shdl gtve^ Bj^bii^ ai^ aU*.'^ satiif 

IhNiW^ ^t? jjhtiil «wn^^*y Y<«t 4* 5ii iim»5wii 

^Hujnwv twfc^ittt'* crW Oiu«: "^Qhwl 

tihint :iiiit in« oimt ;|yvi ^mti ^)\mM h»,«tr 
w»iit 5!a»i Hitwt^ ;it^ >»»ni '^\\%^H a«^n*ilhw U/ 
t|i^; 'hit. ♦?/ ^t.»iw¥ UW H\\f i^ixint ^if h>r 

'*.«»uiii ^iwliiht 'H*r m^K^tihtti ^Ktiu v,nHr.\«^^» 



imagine. Do you understand me 1" she 
inquired, watching Oliver's thoughtful 
face. 

*• Oh, yes, ma'am, yes !" replied Oliver 
eagerly ; " but I was thinking that I am 
ungrateful now." 

" To whom 1" inquired the young lady. 

" To the kind gentleman and the dear 
old nurse who took so much care of me 
before," rejoined Oliver. " If they knew 
how happy I am, they would be pleased, 
I am sure." 

" I am sure they would," rejoined Oli- 
ver's benefactress; '*and Mr. Losberne 
has already been kind enough to promise 
that when you are well enough to bear the 
journey he will carry you to see them." 

**Has he, ma^am!" cried Oliver, his 
face bn^rhtening with pleasure. ** I do n't 
know what I shall do for joy when I see 
their kind faces once again !" 

In a shoit time Oliver was enfficiently 
recovered to undergo the fatisue of this 
expedition ; and one moraine he and Mr. 
Lo^me set oat acoordingly in a little 
carriage which beknged to Mr& Maylie. 
Wlien they came to Qiertsey Bridge, 
Oliver turned veiy pak^ and attered a 
loud exclamation. 

^Wlttt's the matter widi tiie boy!" 
cried the doctor, as osoal all in a binned 
* Do Ton see anything — hear anything— 
feel any thin2f— eh r* 

'^Titttp sir^"* cried CHher, pointing out 
of the cvmsre vBdov. "^Tbat boose!'* 

*^ Yes: vteiU vhat of it ! Slofv coach- 
maBK Ptttl B:p heiev'' cried the doctor. 
<* Wl^t of t&e hooBe, bet mant—AP 

'^ TW tmeTe»--t]|e hsnse tbej took me 
^X*^ witispered CXrver- 

^Tbe "ifevil ic bs^" csied tbe doctor. 
^^ttaCiba^thi^i^er Ietimr<i»i£r' Skitbefixe 
t^ e«ocama2t cctdji diemcnrat fioos his 
1K»L be hki tixmhiedi oat of the coach by 
j«Qi»iRe«B^ <nr ci^ms; aodi^ omniiDq^ down 
H? tfee (ieser*3ed t K ii w u g i it > hcgjHK kkfcKqg 

*Ha::i».:'^ swi a \ii:de ngTy haaai^ 

time !2it* <iix*at?r.. -innt t&e ^wry ini|ietu& of 
ii«^ Jigt iici.. iwajT-v 1^ Ssr^^wpd. into tfa« 
^Mssfetre. •*^ ^Vbac V iiff matter here T** 

•^ XuccBT !** trsciaused tiw ot&eiv GorDsp- 
:ttit ^utu wttiiimc a> mumfinlfs^ cefiectiBa. 
**^ A a:tW it-'^t. Bairoery b?^ tfae niatter.'* 

*• l**K»m'H 3e jrarrier ttNiv7' cepQed the 
Ihrntthnttb;*}^ :n«r tswU^.. •* if voa don't 
5u«t? \tmir ^laaiiS' jC To wm hear me f* 

*• I hmr ytju»** said rim doetaw^ ^^^iag 
m^ vWjju^tr 4 lear^ 3Qai»ff '•Where's 
— V4>nut>\utu :im :t'\lo\v». limb's his- rae* 
ftiih' -mine*— iskw:*— 5Qac's iti Where's 
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The hump-backed man stared aB if in 
excess of amazement and indignation; 
and, twisting himself dexterously from 
the doctor^s erasp, growled fbrth a volley 
of horrid oaths, and retired into the house. 
Before he couJd shut the door, however, 
the doctor had passed into the parlour 
without a word of parley. He looked 
anxiously round : not an article of furni- 
ture, not a vestige of anything, animate 
or inanimate, not even the position of the 
cupboards, answered Oliver's description I 

"Now," said the hump-backed man, 
who had watched him keenly, '* what do 
you mean by coming into my house in 
this violent way 1 iSo you want to rob 
me, or to murder me T^-^ which is iti" 

" Did you ever know a man come out to 
do either in a chariot and pair, you ridicu* 
Ions old vampire 1" said the irritable doctor. 

" What do you want theni" demanded 
the hunchback fiercely. '• Will you take 
yourself off before I do you a mischief? 
curse you !" 

" As soon as I think proper," said Mr. 
Losbeme, looking into tiic other parlour, 
which, like the meU bore no resemblance 
whatever to Oliver's accoi#t of it "I 
shall find you out some day, my friend." 

" Will you 1" sneered ike ul-fiivoured 
cripple. " If you ever want me, I 'm 
here. I have n't lived here mad, and all 
alone, for five-and-twenty years, to be 
scared by you. You shall pay for this; 
you shall pay for this." And so saying, 
the misshapen little demon set up a hide- 
ous yell, and danced upon the ground as 
if frantic with rage. 

*' Stupid enough, this," muttered the 
doctor to himself: "the boy must have 
made a mistake. There ; put that in your 
pocket, and shot yourself up asain." 
With these words he flung the hunchback 
a piece of money, and returned to the 
carriage. « * 

The man followed to the chariot door, 
jttering the wildest imprecations and 
curses all the way; but as Mr. Losbeme 
turned to speak to the driver, he looked 
into the carriage, and eyed 01i|er for an 
instant with a glance so sharp and fierce, 
and at the same time so furious and vin- 
dictive, that, waking or sleeping, he could 
not forget it for months afterwards. He 
continued to utter the most fearful impre- 
cations until the driver had resumed his 
seat, and when they were once more on 
their way, they could see him some dis- 
tance behind, beating his feet upon the 
ground, and tearing his hair in transports 
of frenzded rage. 

** I am an ass!" said the doctor aft^ a 
11* 



long silence. <*Did you know that be- 
fore, OUverl" 

"No^sir." 

" Then don't forget it another time.** 

" An ass," said the doctor again after a 
further silence of some minutes. ** Even 
if it had been the right place, and lue 
risht fellows had been there, what could 
I have done single-handed? And if I had 
had assistance, I see no good that I should 
have done except leading to my own ex- 
posure, and an unavoidable statement of 
the manner in which I have hushed up 
this business. That would have served 
me liffht, though. I am always involving 
myself in some scrape or other by acting 
upon these impulses, and it might have 
done me sood." 

Now the fact was, that the excell^it 
doctor had never acted upon anjrtliin^ 
else but impulse all through his life ; and 
it was no bad compliment to the nature 
of the impulses which governed him, that 
so &r from being invdvcd in any peculiar 
troubles or misfortunes, he had the wam^ 
est respect and esteem of all who knew 
him. If the truth must be told, he was a 
little out of temper for a minute or two 
at being disappointed in procuring corro- 
borative evidence of Oliver's story on the 
very first occasion on which he had a 
chance of obtaining any. He soon came 
round again, however, and finding that 
Oliver's replies to his questions were stUl 
as straight-forward and consistent, and 
still delivered with as much apparent sin* 
cerity and truth, as they had ever been, 
he made up his mind to attach full cre- 
dence to them from that time forth. 

As Oliver knew the name of the street 
in which Mr. Brownlow resided, they 
were enabled to drive straight tiiither. 
When the coach turned into it, his heart 
beat so violently that he could scarcely 
draw his breath. 

"Now, nnr boy, which house is iti" in- 
quired Mr. Losbeme. 

" That, that !" replied Oliver, pointing 
eagerly out of the window. "The white 
house. Oh! make haste! Pray make 
haste ! I feel as if I should die : it makes 

e tremble so." 

" Come, come !" said the good doctor, 
patting him on the shoulder. " You will 
see them directly, and they will be over* 
j<^ed to find you safe and well." 

♦• Oh ! I hope so !" cried Oliver. « They 
were so good to me ; so very, very good 
to me, sir." 

The coach rolled on. It stopped. No, 
that was the wrong house. The next 
door, it went on a few paces, and stooped 
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t^in. (Hiver looked np at the windows 
with tears of happy expectation conning 
down his face. 

Alas ! the white house was empty, and 
there was a bill in the window — *' To Let" 

** Knock at the next door,'* cried Mr. 
Losbeme, taking* Oliver's arm in hi& 
**What has become of Mr. Brownlow, 
who used to live in the adjoining house, 
do you know?" 

The servant did not know; but would 
go and enquire. She presently returned, 
and said that Mr. Brownlow had sold off 
his goods, and gone to the West Indies 
six weeks before. Oliver clasped his 
hands, and sank feebly backwards. 

*' Has his housekeeper gone too?" in- 
quured Mr. Losbeme, after a moment's 
pause. 

" Yes, sir," replied the servant *• The 
old gentleman, the housekeeper, and a 
gentfeman, a niend of Mr. Brownlow's, 
all went together." 

** Then turn towards home acain," said 
Losbeme to the driver, <* and do n't stop 
to bait the horse till you get out of this 
confounded London !" 

<<The book-stall keeper, sir?" said 
Oliver. "I know the way there. See 
him, pray sir ! Do see him !" 

** My poor boy, this is disappointment 
enough far one day," said the doctor. 
" Quite enough for both of us. If we go 
to the book-stall keeper's we shall cer- 
tainly find that he is dead, or has set his 
house on fire, or run away. No ; home 
again straight!" And, in diedience to 
tiie doctor's first impulse, home they went 

This bitter disappointment cau^sd Oli- 
ver much sorrow and grief even in the 
midst of his happiness ; for he had 
pleased himself many times during his 
illness with thinking of all that Mr. 
ftx>wnlow and Mrs. Bedwin would say to 
him, and what delight it would be to tell 
them how many long days and nights he 
had passed in reflecting upon what? tiiej 
had done for him, and bewailing their 
•ruel separation. The hope of eventually 
clearing himself with them, too, and ex- 
plaining how he had been forced mway, 
nad buoyed him up and sustained 
under many of his recent trials; an< 
BOW the idea that they should have gone 
BO far, and carried with them the belief 
that he was an impostor and robber,— a 
belief which might remain uncontradict- 
ed to his dying day,-— waa almost more 
than he could hear. 

The circumstance occasioned no altera- 
tion, however, in the behaviour of his 
bene&ctors. After another fortnight, 
**'nw the fine warm weather had fairly 




begun, and every tree and flower was 
putting forth its young leaves and rich 
blossoms, they made preparations for 
quitting the house at Chertsey for some 
months. Sending the plate which had 
so excited the Jew's cupidity to the 
banker's, and leaving Giles and another 
servant in care of the house, they deport 
ed for a cottage some distance in the 
country, and took Oliver with them. 

Who can describe the pleasure and de> 
light, the peace of mind and soft tran 
quillity, which the sickly boy fblt in the 
balmy air, and amonff the g^reen hills and 
rich woods of an imand village ! Who 
can tell how scenes of peace and quie- 
tude sink into the minds of pain-worn 
dwellers in close and noisy places, and 
cany their own fireshness deep into theii 
jaded hearts? Men who have lived in 
crowded pent-up streets, through whole 
lives of toil, and never wished for change; 
men to whom custom has indeed been 
second nature, and who have come almost 
to love each brick and stone that formed 
the narrow boundaries of their daily 
walk&— -even they with the hand of death 
upon them, ilkve been known to yearn at 
least for one short glimpse of Nature's 
fiice, and carried far from the scenes o( 
their old pains and pleasures, have seem- 
ed to pass at once into a new state of 
being, and crawling forth from day to day 
to some green sunny spot, have had such 
memories wakened up within them by 
the mere si^htof sky, and hill, and plain, 
and glistening water, that a foretaste of 
Heaven itsen has soothed their quick de. 
cline, and they have sunk into their 
tombs as peacefully as the sun, whose 
setting they watched from their lonely 
chamber wmdow but a few hours before, 
faded from their dim and feeble sight! 
The msttiories which peaceful country 
scenes call' up, are not <if this world, or 
of its thoughts or hopes. Their gentle 
influence may teach us to weave firesh 
garlands for the mves of those we loved, 
m&v purify our uoughts, and bear down 
before it ^d enmity and hatred ; but, be- 
neath « all this there lingers in the leas* 
^i^ective mind a va^e and half-formed 
consciousness of havmg held such feel- 
ings long before in some remote and dis- 
tant time, which calls up solemn thoughts 
of distant times to come, and bends down 
pride and worldliness beneath it 

It was a lovely spot to which they re- 
paired, and Oliver, whose days had peen 
spent amonjf squalid crowds, and in the 
midst of noise and brawling, seemed to 
enter upon a new existence there. The 
rose and honey-8uc]fle clung to th« 
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coHa^waiH the ivv crept roiaid the 
tran£B of the trees, aaod the gBrden flowers 
perfumed the air with delkious odours, 
liard hy, was a little cfaurchyaid: not 
crowded with tall, unsightly gravestones^ 
but full of humble mounds covered with 
fresh turf and moss, beneath which the 
old people of the village lay at rest 
Oliver often wandered here, and, thinking 
of the wretched grave in which liis mo- 
ther lay, would sometimes sit him down 
and sob unseen ; but, as he raised his eyes 
to the deep sky ov^head, he would cease 
to think of her as lying in the ground, 
and weep for her sadly, but without 
pain. V. 

It was a"^ happy time. The days were 
peaceful and serene, and the nights 
Drought with them no fbar or care, no 
lan^ishing in a wretched prison, or as- 
sociating with wretched men: nothing 
but pleasant and happy thoughts. Every 
morning he went to a white-headed old 
gentleman, who lived near the little 
church, who tauffht him to read better 
and to write, and spoke so kindly, and 
took such pains, that Oliver could never 
try enough to please hiig^ Then he 
would walk with Mrs. Maylie and Rose, 
and hear them talk of books, or perhaps 
sit near them in some shady place, and 
listen whilst the youn^ lady iread, which 
he could have done till it grew too dark 
to see the letters. Then he had his own 
lesson ibr the next day to prepare, and at 
'this he would work hard in a little room 
which looked into the ^rden, till even- 
ing came slowly on, when the ladies 
would walk out again, and he with them : 
listening with such pleasure to all they 
said, and so happy if they wanted a 
flower that he could climb to reach, or 
had forgotten an3rthing he could run to 
fetch, that he could never be quick 
enough about i^ When it became quite 
dark, and the^ returned home, the young 
lady would sit down to the piano, aim 
play some melancholy air, or sing in a 
low and gentle voice some old song 
which it pleased her aunt to hear. There 
would be no candles at such times sb 
Uiese, and Oliver would sit by one of the 
windows, listening to the sweet music, 
while tears of tranquil joy stole down 
aisface. 

And, when Sunday came, how difler- 
ently the day was spent from any manner 
in which he had ever spent it yet ( and 
how happily, too, like all the other days 
m that most happy time ! There was the 
little church in the morning, with the 
green leaves fluttering at the windows, 



the birds singing withoot, and the sweet- 
smelling air stealing in at the low porch, 
and fillmg the homely building with its 
flramnce. The poor people were so neat 
and clean, and knelt so reverently in 
prayer, that it seemed a pleasure, not a 
tedious duty, their assembling there to- 
gether; and, thoc^h the singing might 
be rude, it was real, and sounded more 
musical (to Oliver's ears at least") than 
any he Intd ever heard in church oefore. 
Then there were the walks as usual, and 
many calls at the clean houses of the 
labouring men ; and at night Oliver read 
a chapter or two from the Bible, which 
he had been studying all the week, and 
ifi the p^fbrmance of which duty he felt 
more proud and {leased than if he had 
been the clergyman himself. 

In the morning Oliver would be arfbot 
by six o'clock, roaming the fields and 
surveying the hedges far and wide, for 
nosegays of wild flowers, with which he 
would return laden home, and which it 
took great care and consideration to ar- 
range to the best advantage for the em- 
bellishment of the break&st-table. There 
was &esh groundsel, too, for Miss May- 
lie's birds, with which 01iver,-^who had 
been studying the subject under the able 
tuition of the village clerk, — ^would deco- 
rate the cages in the most approved taste. 
When the birds were made all spruce 
and smart for the day, there was usually 
some little commission df charity to exe- 
cute in the vUlage, or failing that, there 
was always something to do in the ^[ar- 
den, or about the plants, to which Oliver 
— ^who had studied this science also under 
the same master, who wa» a pirdener W 
trade, — applied himself with hearty gooo* 
will till Miss Rose made her appearance, 
when there were a thousand commenda- 
tions to be bestowed upon all he had done, 
for which one of those light-hearted beanti- 
fUl smiles was an ample recompense. 

So three months glided away; three 
months which, in the life of the most 
blessed and favoured of mortals, would 
have been unmixed happiness ; but which, 
in Oliver's troubled and clouded dawn, 
were felicity indeed. With the purest 
and most amiable generosity on one side, 
and the truest, ami wannest, and most 
soul-felt gratitude on the other, it is no 
wonder &at, by the end of that short 
time, Oliver Twist had become complete- 
ly domesticated with the old lady and her 
niece, and that the fervent attachment of 
his young and sensitive heart was repaid 
by their pride in, and attachment to, him 
self. 
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CHAPTES THE TENTHL 

^J^erein the bappinem of Oliver and tail AriendB 
experiences a sudden cbeck. 

Spring flew swiftly by, and summer 
came ; and if the village had been beau- 
tiful at first, it was now in the full glow 
and luxuriance of its richness. The great 
trees, which had looked shrunken and 
bare in the earlier months^ had now burst 
into strong life and health, and, stretching 
forth their green arme over the thirsty 
^ound, converted open and naked spots 
mto choice nooks, where was a deep and 
pleasant shade from which to look upon 
the wide prospect, steeped in sunshme, 
which lay stretched out beyond. The 
earth had donned her mantle of brightest 
green, and shed her richest pei^tmes 
abroad. It was the prime and vigour of 
the year, and all things were gmd and 
flourishing. 

Still the same. quiet life went on at the 
little cottage, and the same cheerful se- 
renitv prevailed among its inma:tes. Oli- 
ver had loner since grown stout and 
healthy; but health or sickness made no 
difference ^in his warm feelings to those 
about him) (though they do in 3ie feeling 
of a great many people,) and he was still 
the same gentle, attached, affectionate 
creature, tluit he had been when pain and 
suffering had wasted his strength,! and he 
was dependent fivr every slight attention 
and comfort on those who tended him. 

One beautifiil night they had taken a 
longer walk than was customary with 
them, for the day had been unusually 
warm, and there was a brilliant moon, 
and a light wind had sprung up, which 
was unusually refreshing. Rc^ had been 
in high spirits too, and they had walked 
on in merry conversation until they had 
far exceeded their ordinary bounds. Mrs. 
Maylie was fatigued, and they returned 
more «lowly home. The young lady, 
merely throwing off her simple bonnet, 
sat down to the piano as usual ; after run- 
ning abstractedly over the keys fbr a few 
minutes, she fell into a low and very 
solemn air, and as she played it they 
heard her sob as if she were weeping. 

"Rose, my dearl" said the elder lady. 

Rose made no replr, but played a little 
quicker, as though the sound had roused 
her from some punfiil thoughts. 

••Rose, my love!" cried Mrs. Maylie, 
rismg hastily, and bending over her. 
••What is this? Your face is bathed in 
tears. My dear child, what distresses 

** Nothing, aunt, — ^nothing," replied the 



young lady. ** I don't know what it is; i 
can't describe it; but I feel so low to- 
night, and ^" 

"Not ill, my love?" interposed Mrs. 
Maylie. 

" No, no I Oh, not ill !" replied Rose, 
shuddering as though some deadly chill- 
ness were passing over her while she 
spoke; "at least, I shall be better pre- 
sently. Close the window, pray." 

Oliver hastened to comply with the r& 
quest; and the young lady, making an 
e^rt to recover her cbeerailnees, strove 
to play some livelier tune. But her fin* 
govs dropped powerless on the keys, and, 
covering her face with her hands, she 
sank upon a sofa, and gave vent to the 
tears which she was now unable to re- 
press. 

" My child !" said the elder lady, fold- 
ing her arms about iier, " I never saw you 
thus before." 

" I would not alarm you if I could avoid 
it," rejoined Rose; "but indeed I have 
tried very hard, and cannot help this. I 
fear I am ill, aunt" 

She was, indeed; for, when candlei 
were brougl^ they saw that in the veiy 
short time which had elapsed since their 
return home, the hue of her countenance 
had changed to a marble whiteness. Its 
expression had lost nothing of its beauty, 
but yet it was changed, and there was an 
anxious haggard look about that gentle 
face which it had never worn &fbre. 
Another minute, and it was sufiused with 
a crimson flush, and a heavy wildness 
came over the soft blue eye; again this 
disappeared like the shadow- thrown by a 
passing cloud, and she was once more 
deadly pale. 

Oliver, who watched the old lady anx- 
iously, observed that she was alarmed by 
these appearances, and so, in truth, was 
he ; but, seeing that she a^ected to make 
light of them, he endeavomred to do the 
same, and they so far succeeded that when 
Rose was persuaded by her aunt to retire 
fbr tiie night, she was in better spirits, 
and appeared even in better health, and 
assured them that she felt certain she 
would wake in the morning quite well. 

"I hope, ma'am," said Oliver, when 
Mrs. Maylie returned, "that nothing se> 
rious is Uie matter. Miss Maylie doesn't 
look well to-night, but ^" 

The old lady motioDed him not to speak, 
and, sitting h^self down in a dark coma 
of the room, remained silent for some 
tim^. At length she said, in a trembling 
v<Mce,— 

" I hope not, Oliver J have been verv 
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nappy with her for some years — too 
happy, perhaps, and it may be time that 
I should meet with some misfortune ; but 
I hope it is not thi&'' 

<* What misfortune, ma'am 1*' inquired 
Oliver. 

" The heavy blow," said the old lady, 
almost inarticulately, ^ of losing the dear 
girl who has so long been my comfort and 
happiness." 

<« Oh ! God forbid !" ezclauned Oliver 
hastily. 

*^Amen to that, my child!" said the 
old lady, wringing her hands. 

^ Surely there is no danger of anything 
80 dreadful !" said Oliver. *♦ Two hours 
ago she was quite well." 

"She is very ill now," rejoined Mrs. 
May lie, "and will be worse, I am sure. 
My dear, dear Rose ! Ob, what should I 
do without her !" 

The lady sank beneath her desponding 
thoughts, and gave way to such great 
grief that Oliver, suppressing his own 
emotion, ventured to remonstrate with 
her, and to beg earnestly that for the sake 
of the dear young lady herself she would 
be more calm. « 

"And consider, ma'am," said Oliver, 
as the tears forced themselves into his 
eyes despite his efforts to the contrary ; 
" oh ! consider how young and good ^e 
is, and what pleasure and comfort she 
gives to all about her. I am sure— cer- 
tain— quite certain — that for your sake, 
who are so ^ood yourself, and for her 
o^, and for me sake of all she makes so 
happy, she will not die. God will never 
let her die yet" 

" Hush !" said Mrs. Maylie, laying her 
hand on Oliver's head. " You think like 
a child, poor boy ; and although what you 
Bay may be natural, it is wrong, but 

fou teach me my duty notwithstanding, 
had forgotten it for a moment, Oliver, 
and I hope I may be pardoned, for I am 
old, and have seen enough of illness and 
death to know the pain they leave to 
those behind. I have seen enough, too, 
to know that it is not always the youngest 
and best who are spared to those that 
love them ; but this should give us com- 
fort rather than sorrow, for Heaven is 
just, and such things teach us impres- 
sively that there is a far brighter wcnrld 
than this, and that the passag^e to it is 
speedy. God's will be done ! but I love 
iier, and He alone knows how well !" 

Oliver was surprised to see that as 
Mrs. Mavlie said uiese words she check- 
ed her lamentations as though by one 
ftniggle, and. drawing herself up as she 
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spoke, became quite composed and firm. 
He was still more astoniuied to find that 
this firmness lasted, and that under all 
the care and watching which ensued, 
Mrs. Maylie was ever ready and collect- 
ed, performing ail the duties which de- 
volved upon her steadily, and, to all ex- 
ternal appearance, even cheerfully. But 
he was young, and did not know what 
strong mmds are capable of under trying 
circumstances. How should he, indeed, 
when their possessors so seldom know 
themselves 1 

An anxious night ensued, and when 
morning came Mrs. Maylie's predictions 
were but too well verified. Rose was in 
the first stage of a high and dangerous 
fever. 

" We must be active, Oliver, and not 

S've way to useless grief," said Mrs. 
aylie, laying her finger on her lip as 
she looked steadily into his foce; "this 
letter must be sent with all possible ex- 
pedition to Mr. Losbeme. It must be 
carried to the market-town, which is not 
more than four miles ofiT by the foot-path 
across the fields, and thence despatched 
by an express on horseback straight to 
C/hertsey. The people at the inn will 
undertake to do this, and I can trust you 
to see it done, I know." 

Oliver could make no reply, but looked 
his anxiety to be gone at once. 

"Here is anoUier letter," said Mrs. 
Maylie, pausing to reflect; "but whether 
to send it now, or wait until I see how 
Rose goes on, I scarcely know. I would 
not forward it unless I feared the W(»rst" 

"Is it for Cbertsey, too, ma'ani?" in- 
quired Oliver, impatient to execute his 
commission, and holding out his trembling 
hand for the letter. 

" No»" replied the old lady, giving it 
him mechanically. Oliver glanced at it, 
and saw that it was directed to Harry 
Maylie, Esquire, at some lord's house in 
the country ; where, he could not make 
out 

"Shall it go, ma'am t" asked Oliver, 
looking up impatiently. 

" I think not," replied MJrs. Maylie, 
taking it back. " I will wait till to-mor- 
row." 

With these words she cave Oliver her 
purse, and he started off without more 
delay at the greatest speed he could 
muster. 

Swiftly he ran across the fields, and 
down the little lanes which sometimeb 
divided them, now almost hidden by the 
high com on either side, and now em- 
erging into on open field where the 
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mowen and haymakera were busy at 
their work; nor did he stop once, save 
now and then for a few seconds to reco- 
ver breath, until he emerged in a ^eat 
beat, and covered with dost, on the little 
market-place of the market-town. 

Here he paused, and looked about for 
the inn. There ^as a white bank, and a 
red brewery, and a yellow town-hall ; and 
in one comer a large house with all the 
wood about it paintra green, before which 
was the sign of " The Georffe," to which 
he hasten^ directly it caught his e^e. 

Oliver spoke to a postboy who was 
dozing under the gateway, imd who, af- 
ter hearing what he wanted, referred him 
to the hosUer ; who, after hearing all he 
had to say again, referred him to the 
landlord, who was a tall gentleman in a 
blue neckcloth, a white ha^ drab breeches, 
and boots with tops to match, and was 
leaning a^nst a pump by tlie stable- 
door, pickmg his teeth with a silver tooth- 
pick. 

This gentleman walked with much de- 
liberation to the bar to make out the bill, 
which took a long time making out, and 
after it was ready, and paid, a horse had 
to be saddled, and a man to be dressed, 
which took up ten good minutes more; 
meanwhile Oliver was in such a despe- 
rate state of impatience and anxiety that 
he felt as if he could have jumped upon 
the horse himself, and galloped awav full 
tear to the next stage. At length all was 
ready, and the little parcel having been 
handed up, with many Injunctions and 
entreaties for its speedy delivery, the 
man set spurs to his horse, and, rattling 
over the uneven paving of the market- 
place, was out of uie town, and galloping 
along the turnpike-road in a couple of 
minutes. 

It was something to feel certain that 
assistance was sent for, and that no time 
had been lost Oliver hurried up the inn- 
yard with a somewhat lighter heart, and 
was turning out of the gateway when he 
accidentally stumbled against a tall man 
wrapped in a cloak, who was at that mo- 
ment coming out at tho inn-door. 

♦* Hah !" cried the man, fixing his eyes 
on Oliver, and suddenly recoiling. " What 
the devil *s this V 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said Oliver; 
** i was in a great hurry to get home, and 
did n't see ypu were coming." 

** Death!" muttei .d the man to him- 
self, glaring at the boy with his lar^e 
dark eyes. "Who'd have thought it! 
Grind him to ashes ! he 'd start up from a 
ifiarble coffin to c' me in my way !" 



^l nm sorry, sir," stammered Oliver, 
ccmfused by the strange man's wild look. 
" I hope I have not hurt you?" 

'* Rot his bones !" murmured the man 
in a horrible passion between his clenched 
teeth, " If I had onlv had the courage to 
say the word, I might have been free of 
him in a night Curses light upon your 
head, and black death upon your heart, 
you imp ! What are you doing here 1" 

The man shook his fist, and gnashed 
his teeth, as hb uttered these words inoo- 
herendy, and advancing towards Oliver 
as if with the intention of aiming a blow 
at him, fell violently on the ground, 
writhing and foaming, in a fit 

Oliver ffazcd for a moment at the fear- 
ful struggles of the madman, (for such he 
supposed him to be,) and then darted into 
the house for help. Having seen him 
safely carried into the hotel, he turned 
his face homewards, running as fast as he 
could to make up for lost time, and recall- 
ing, with a great deal of astonishment 
and some fear, the extraordinary be- 
haviour of the person from whom he hod 
just parted. 

The circumstance did not dwell in his 
recollection long, however ; for when he 
reached the cottage there was enough to 
occupy his mind, and to drive all conside- 
rations of self completely from his me- 
mory. 

Rose Maylie had rapidly grown worse, 
and before midnight was delirious. A 
medical practitioner, who resided on the 
spot,' was in constant attendance upon 
her, and, after first seeing the patient, he 
had taken Mrs. Maylie aside, and pro- 
nounced her disorder to be one of a most 
alarming nature. " In fact," he said, *' it 
would he little short of a miracle if she 
recovered." 

How often did Oliver start from his bed 
that night, and, stealing out with noise- 
less footstep to the staircase, listen for 
the slightest sound from the sick cham- 
ber ! How often did a tremble shake his 
frame, and cold drops of terror start upon 
his brow, when a sudden trampling of 
feet caused him to fear that some£ing 
too dreadfiil to think of had even then 
occurred. And what had been the fer- 
vency of all the prayers he had ever ut 
tered, compared with those he poured 
forth now, in the agonv and passion of his 
supplication, for the lire and health of the 
gentle creature who was tottering on the 
deep grave's verge ! 

The suspense, the fearful acute sua- 
pense, of standing idly by while the life 
of one we dearly love is tremUing in the 
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flftlsBce — ^the racking thoughts that crowd 
upon the mind, and make the heart beat 
violently, and the breath come thick, by 
the force of the images the^ conjure up 
before it — the desperate anxiety to be do- 
ing- tomething to relieve the pain, or 
lessen the duiger which we have no 
power to alleviate; and the sinking of 
soul and spirit which the sad remem- 
brance of our helplessness produces,— 
what tortures can equal these, and what 
reflections or efibrts can, in the full tide 
a&d fever of the time, allay them ! 

Morning came ; and the little cottage 
was lonely and still. People spoke m 
whispers ; anxious faces appeared at the 
gate from time to time, and women and 
children went awaj in teara All the 
livelong day, and f^ hours after it had 
ffniwn dark, Oliver paced sofUy up and 
down th^ mden, raising his eves every 
iPAtant to me sick-chamber, and shudder- 
ing to^e the darkened window looking 
as if death lay stretched inside. Late at 
night Mr. Losbeme arrived. ** It is 
html," said the good doctor, turning away 
as he spoke, " so young — so much beloved 
—but mere is very little hope." 

Another morning the sun shone bright- 
.y, — as brightly as if it looked upon no 
misery or care ; and, with every leaf and 
flower in full bloom about her, — witii life, 
and;health, and sounds and sights of joj 
surrounding her on every sioe, the &ir 
young creature lay wasting fast Oliver 
crept away to the old church-yard, and, 
sitting down on one of the green mounds, 
wept for her in silence. 

There was such peace and beauty in 
the scene, so much of brightness and 
mirth in the sunny landscape, such blithe- 
some music in the songs of the summer 
birds, such freedom in the rapid flight of 
the rook careering overhead, so much of 
life and joyousness in all, that when the 
boy raisea his aching eyes, and looked 
about, the thought instinctively occurred 
to him that this was not a time for death; 
that Rose could surely never die when 
humbler things were all so glad and gay ; 
that graves were for cold and cheerless 
winter, not for sunlight and fragrance. 
He almost thought that shrouds were for 
iie old and shrunken, and never wrapped 
he younjr and graceflil form within their 
^hastlv folds. 

A knell fVom the church-bell broke 
narshly on these youthful thoughts. An- 
ither — again ! tt was tolling for the fu- 
neral service. A group of humble mourn- 
ers entered the gate, and they wore white 
favours^ for the corpse was young. They 



stood, uncovered, by* a grave; and thertf 
was a mother— -a mother cmce-^among 
the weepin? train. But the sun shone 
brightly, and the birds sang on. 

Oliver turned homewaras, thinking on 
the many kindnesses he had received n'om 
the young lady, and wishing that the time 
could come over again, tnat he might 
never cease showing her how grateful 
and attached he wa& He had no cause 
for self-reproach on the score of neglect 
or want of thought, for he had been de- 
voted to her service ; and yet a hundred 
little occasions rose up before him on 
which he fiincied he might have been 
more zealous and more earnest, and wish- 
ed he had been. We need be careful how 
we deal with those about us, for every 
death carries with it- to some small circle 
of survivors thoughts of so much omitted, 
and so little done ; of so many things for- 
gotten, and so many more which might 
have been repaired, tliat such recollec- 
tions are among the bitterest we can have. 
There is no remorse so deep as that which 
is unavailing; if we woul^ be spared its 
tortures, let us remember this in time. 

When he reached home, Mrs. Maylie 
was sitting in the little parlour. 01iver*s 
heart sank at sight of her, for she had 
never lefl the bedside of her niece, and 
he trembled to think what change could 
have driven her away. He learnt that 
she had fallen into a deep sleep, from 
which she would waken again either to 
recovery and life, or to bid mem ftjewell, 
and die. 

They sat, listening, and afraid to speak, 
for hours. The untasted meal was re- 
moved; and, with looks which showed 
that their thoughts were elsewhere, they 
watched the sun as he sank lower and 
lower, and at length cast over sky and 
earth ihoee brilliant hues which herald 
his departure. Their quick ears caught 
the sound of an approaching footstep, and 
they both involuntarily darted towards the 
door as Mr. Losbeme entered. 

"What of Rosel" cried the old lady. 
"Tell me at once. I can bear it; anv- 
thing but suspense. Oh, tell me ! in the 
name of Heaven !" 

" You must compose yourself," said the 
doctor, supporting her. "Be calm, n^ 
dear ma'am, pray." 

" Let me go, in God's name !" gasped 
Mrs. Maylie. " My dear child ! She it 
dead ! She is dying !" 
• " No !" cried the doctor, passionately 
" As He is good and merciful, she will 
live to bless us all for years to come." 

The lady fell upon her knees, and triCG 
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to Ibid her hands together ; hut the energy 
which had sapportod her so lon^ fled to 
Heaven with her first thanksgiving, and 
she sunk back/ into the friendly arms 
which w<?re extended to receive her. 



CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH, 

JDntaini lome introductory particulars relative to 
a young gentleman vvho now arrivei upon the 
■cene, and a new adventure wliich happened to 
Oliver. 

It was almost too much happiness to 
bear. Oliver felt stunned and stupified 
by the unexpected intelligence ; he could 
not weep, or speak, or rest. He had 
scarcely the power of understanding any- 
thing that had passed, until after a Ions 
ramble in the quiet evening air a burst of 
tears came to his relief, and he seemed to 
awaken all at once to a full sense of the 
joyful change that had occurred, and the 
almost insupportable load of anguish 
which had been taken from his breast 

The niffht was fast closing in when he 
returned homewards, laden with flowers 
which he had culled with peculiar care 
for the adornment of the sick chamber. 
As he walked briskly along the road, he 
heard behind him the noise of some ve- 
hicle approaching at a furious pace. Look- 
ing round, he saw that it was a post- 
chaise driven at great speed ; and as the 
horses were galloping, and the road was 
narrow, he stood leaning against a gate 
until it should have passed hmi by. 

As it dashed on, Oliver caught a 
glimpse of a man in a white night-cap, 
whose face seemed familiar to him, al- 
though his view was so brief that he could 
not identify the person. In another second 
or two the nightcap was thrust out of the 
chaise window, and a stentorian voice bel- 
lowed to the driver to stop, which he did 
as soon as he could pull up his horses, 
when the nightcap once a^in appeared, 
and the same voice called Oliver by his 
name. 

**Here!" cried the voice. "Master 
Oliver, what's the newsl Miss Rose — 
Master aii-ver." 

**Is it you, Giles?*' cried Oliver, run- 
ing up to the chaise door. 

Giles popped out his nightcap again, 
preparatory to making some reply, when 
ue was suddenly pulled back by a young 
gentleman who occupied the other comer 
of the chaise, and who eagerly demanded 
what was the news. 

"In a word," cried the gentlemai}, 
' iketter or worse ^" 



** Better — ^much better," replied Oliver 
hastilv. 

" Thank Heaven !" exclaimed tUe gen* 
tleman. " You are sure 1" 

"Quite, sir," replied Oliver; "th* 
change took place only a few hours ag^ 
and Mr. Losbeme says that all danger 9 
at an end." 

The gentleman said not another word 
but opening the chaise-door leaped ou^ 
and, takui^ Oliver hurriedly by the arm, 
led him aside. 

"This is quite certain? — ^there is no 
possil^ity of any mistake on your part, 
my boy, is there ?" demanded the gentle* 
man in a tremulous voice. " Pray do not 
deceive me by awakening any hopes that 
are not to be fulfilled." 

" I would not for the world, sir," re- 
plied Oliver. " Indeed you may believe 
me. Mr. Losbeme's woids were, that she 
would live to bless us all for many years 
to come. I heard him say so." 

The tears stood in Oliver's eyes as he 
recalled the scene which was 'the begin- 
ning of so much happiness, and the gen 
tleman turned his face away, and re- 
mained silent for some minutes. Olivet 
tbouffht he heard him sob more than once^ 
but he feared to interrupt him by any 
farther remark, — for he could well guees 
what his feelings were, — and so stood 
apart, feigning to be occupied with his 
nosegay. 

All this time Mr. Giles, with the white 
night-cap on, had been sitting upon the 
steps of the chaise, supporting an elbow 
on each knee, and wiping his eyes with a 
blue cotton pocket-handkerchief dotted 
with white spots. That the honest fellow 
had not been feigningf emotion was abun- 
dantly demonstrated by the very red eyes 
with which he regarded the young gen- 
tleman, when he turned round and ad' 
dressed him. 

" I think you had better go on to my 
mother's in the chaise, Giles," said he. 
" I would rather walk slowly on, so as to 
gain a little time before I see her. You 
can say I am coming." 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Harry," said 
Giles, giving a final polish to his ruflSed 
countenance with the handkerchief, " but 
if you would leave the postboy to say that, 
I should be very much obliged to you. It 
wouldn't be proper for the maids to see 
me in this state, sir ; I should never have 
any more authority with them if they did." 

" Well," rejoined Harry Maylie, smil- 
ing, ^ you can do as you like. Let him 
fo on with the portmanteaus, if you wish 
It, and do you follow witti us. Only firs* 
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exchange taat nigh1>cap for some more 
appropriate covering, or we shall be taken 
for madmen.*' 

Mr. Giles, reminded of his unbecoming 
costume, snatched off and pocketed his 
night-cap, and substituted a hat of grave 
and sober shape which he took out of the 
chaise. This done, the postboy drove of? 
and Giles, Mr. Maylie, and Oliver followed 
at their leisure. 

As they walked along, Oliver glanced 
from time to time with much interest and 
eariosi^ at the new-comer. He seemed 
about nve-and-twenty years of age, and 
was of the middle height ; his countenance 
was frank and handsome, and his de- 
meanour singularly easy and prepossess- 
ing. Notwiustanding the differences be- 
tween youth and a^e, he bore so strong a 
likeness to the old lady', that Oliver would 
have had no great difficulty in imagining 
their relationship, even if he h^ not 
already spoken of her as his mother. 

Mrs. Maylie was anxiously waiting to 
receive her son when he reached the cot- 
tage, and the meeting did not take place 
without great emotion on both sides. 

"Oh, mother," whispered the young 
man, ** why did you not write before ]" 

'• I did write," replied Mrs. Maylie ; 
" but, on reflection, I determined to keep 
back tlie letter until I had heard Mr. Lo&- 
beme*s opinion." 

»* But why," said the young man, " why- 
ran the chance of that occurring which 
so nearly happened ? If Rose had — I can- 
not utter that word now — if this illness 
had terminated differently, how could you 
ever have forgiven yourself, or I been 
happy again 1" 

♦♦ If that had been the case, Harry," 
said Mrs. Maylie, ** I fear your happiness 
would have been effectually blighted, and 
that your arrival here a day sooner or a 
day later would have been of very, very 
little import" 

** And who can wonder if it be so, mo- 
ther ?" rejoined the young man ; " or why 
should I say if? — It is — it is — ^you know 
it, mother — you must know it" 

"I know that she well deserves the 
Ijest and purest love that the heart of man 
can offer," said Mrs. Maylie; "I know 
that the devotion and affection of her na- 
ture require no ordinary return, but one 
that shall be deep and lasting. If I did 
flot feel this, and know, besides, that a 
changed behaviour in one she loved would 
dreak her heart, I should not feel my task 
so difficult of performance, or have to en- 
counter so many struggles in my own bo- 



som, when I take what seems to me to be 
the strict line of duty." 

*< This is unkind, mother," said Harry. 
" Do you still suppose that I am so much 
a boy as not to know my own mind, or to 
mistake the impulses of my own soul?" 

"I think, my dear fellow," returned 
Mrs. Maylie, laying her hand upon his 
shoulder, ** that youth has many generous 
impulses which do not last, and that 
among them are some which, being ^> 
tified, become only the more fleetmg. 
Above all, I think," said the lady, fixing 
her eyes on her son's face, ** that if an 
enthusiastic, ardent, ambitious young man 
has a wife on whose name is a stain, 
which, though it originate in no foult of , 
hers, may b^ visited by cold and sordid 
people upon her, and upon his children 
also, and, in exact proportion to his suc- 
cess in the world, be cast in his teeth, and 
made the subject of sneers against him, 
he may — no matter how generous and 
good his nature— one day repent of the 
connection he formed in early life, and 
she may have the pain and torture of 
knowing that he does so." 

"Mother," said the young man impa- ^ 
tiently, " he would be a mere selfish brute, 
unworthy alike of the name of man and of 
the woman you describe, who acted thus." 

"You think so now, Harry," replied 
his mother. 

" And ever will," said the young man. 
" The mental agony I have suffered during 
the last two days wrings from me the 
undisguised avowal to you' of a passion 
which, as you well know, is not one of 
yesterday, nor one I have lightly formed. 
On Rose, sweet gentle girl, my heart is 
set as firmly as ever heart ^f man was 
set on woman. I have no thought, or 
view, or hope in life beyond her; and if 
you oppose me in this great stake, you 
take my peace and happiness in your 
hands and cast them to the wind. Mo- 
ther, think better of this, and of me, and 
do not disregard tlie warm feelings of 
which you seem to think so little." 

" Harry," said Mrs. Maylie, " it is be- 
cause I think so much of warm and sensi- 
tive hearts that I would spetre them from 
being wounded. But we have said 
enough, and more than enough, on this 
matter just now." 

"Let it rest with Rose, then," inter- 
posed Harry. " You will not press these 
overstrained opinions of yours so far as' to 
throw any obstacle in my way 1" 

"I will not," rejoined Mrs. Maylie 
" but I would have you consider 
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** I have considered/' was the impatieDt 
reply, — "I have considered for years, — 
coasidered almost since I have been capa- 
ble of serious reflection. My feelings re- 
main unchanged, as they ever will ; and 
why should I suf^r the pain of a delay in 
giving them vent, which can be produc- 
tive of no earthly good 1 No. Before I 
leave this place, Kc^ shall hear me.'* 

*• She shall," said Mrs. Maylie. 

** There is something in your manner 
which would almost imply that she will 
hear me coldly, mother," said the young 
man anxiously. 

"Not coldly," rejoined the old lady; 
" far from it." 

"How then?" urged the young man. 
"She has formed no other attachment 1" 

"No, indeed," replied his mother. 
"You have, or I mistake, too strong a 
hold on her aflfections already." 

" What I would say," resumed the old 
lady, stopping her son as he was about to 
speak, " is this. Before you stake your all 
on this chance, — ^before you suflfer your- 
self to be carried to the highest point of 
hope, reflect for a few moments, my dear 
,^ child, on Rose's history, and consider what 
eflect the knowledge of her doubtful birth 
may have on her decision, — devoted as 
E^e is to us with all the intensity of her 
noble mind, and that perfect sacrifice of 
self which in all matters, great or trifling, 
has always been her characteristic." 

" What do you mean 1" 

" That I leave you to discover," replied 
Mrs. Maylie. " I must go back to Rose. 
God bless you !" 

"I shall see you again to-night V' said 
the young man eagerly. 

"By and by," replied the lady, "when 
I leave Rose." 

"You will tell her I am herel" said 
fiarry. 

" Of course," replied Mra Maylie. 

"And say how anxious I have been, 
and how much I have suflered, and how I 
long to see her — you will not refuse to do 
this, mother?" 

" No," said the old lady, " I will tell 
her thai ;'' and, -pressing her son's hand 
afiectionately, she hastened from the room. 

Mr. Losberne and Oliver had remained 
at another end of the apartment while 
this hurried conversation was proceeding. 
The former now held out his hand to 
Harry Maylie, and hearty salutations 
were exchanged between them. The doc- 
tor then communicated, in reply to multi- 
%nous questions from his young friend, a 
precise account of his patient's situation, 
which was quite as consolatory and full 



of promise as Olivei's statement had en 
couraged him to hope, and to the whole 
of which Mr. Giles, who affected to be 
busy about the luggage, listened with 
greedy ears. 

"Have you shot Bnythmg particulaf 
lately, Giles?" inquired the doctor, when 
he had concluded. 

" Nothing particular, sir,*' replied Mr. 
Giles, colouring up to the eyes. 

" Nor catching any thieves, nor identi- 
fying any house-breakers ?" said the doc- 
tor maliciously. 

"None at ail, sir," replied Mr. Giles 
with much gravity. 

" Well," said the doctor, " I am sorry 
to hear it, because you do that sort of 
thing so well. Pray, how i^ Brittles ?" 

"The boy is very well, sir," said Mr. 
Giles, recovering his usual tone of patron- 
age, " and sends his respectful duty, sir." 

" That 's well," said the doctor. " See- 
ing you here, reminds me, Mr. Giles, that 
on the day before that on which I was 
called away so hurriedly, I executed, at 
the request of your good mistress, a small 
commission in your fiivour. Just step into 
this corner a moment, will you 1" 

Mr. Giles walked into the comer with 
much importance and some wonder, and 
was honoured with a short whispering 
conference with the doctor, on the termi- 
nation of which he made a great many 
bows, and retired with steps of ui&usual 
stateliness. The subject matter of this 
conference was not disclosed in the par- 
lour, but the kitchen was speedily en- 
lightened concerning it; for Mr. Giles 
walked straight thither, and having called 
for a mug of ale, announced, with an air 
of majestic mystery which was highly 
effective, that it had pleased his mistress, 
,in consideration of his gallant behaviour 
on the occasion of that attempted robbery, 
to deposit in the local savings bank the 
sum of twenty-five pounds for his sole use 
and benefit. At this the two womm ser- 
vants lifled up their hands and eyes, and 
supposed that Mr. Giles would begin to be 
quite proud now; whereunto Mr. Giles, 
pulling out his shirt-frill, replied, "No, 
no" — and that if they observed at any 
time that he was at all haughty to his in- 
feriors, he would thank them to tell him 
so. And then he made a great' many 
other remarks, no less illustrative of his 
humility, which were received wilh'equal 
favour and applause, and were withal as 
original and as much to the purpose as 
the remarks of great men commonly are. 

Above stairs, the remainder of the even- 
ing passed cheerfully away, for the doctor 
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was in high spirits, and however &tiffaed 
or thoughtful Harry Maylie might have 
been at first, he was not proof against the 
worthy gentleman's good humour, which 
displayed itself in a great variety of sal- 
lies and professional recollections, and an 
abundance of small jokes, which struck 
Oliver as being the drollest things he had 
ever heard, and caused him to laugh pro- 
portionately, to the evident satisfaction of 
the doctor, who lauffhed immoderately at 
himself, and made Harry laugh almost as 
heartily by the very force of sympathy. 
So they were as pleasant a party as, un- 
der the circuntstances, they could well 
have been, and it was late before they re- 
tired, with light and thankful hearts, to 
take that rest of which, after the doubt 
and suspense they had recentlv under- 
gone, they stood so much in need. 

Oliver rose next morning in better 
heart, and went about his usual early oc- 
cupations with more hope and pleasure 
than he had known for many days. The 
birds were once more hung out to sing in 
their old places, and the sweetest wild 
flowers that could be found were once 
more gathered to gladden Rose with their 
beauty and fragrance. The melancholy 
which had seemed to the sad eyes of the 
anxious boy to hang for days past over 
every object, beautiful as they all were, 
was dispelled as though by magic. The 
dew seemed to sparkle more brightly on 
the gireen leaves, the air to rustle among 
them with a sweeter music, and tlie skv 
itself to look more blue and bright Such 
is the influence which the condition of our 
own thoughts exercises even over the ap- 
pearance of external objects. Men who 
took on nature and their fellow men, and 
cry that all is dark and gloomy, are in the 
right ; but the sombre colours are reflected 
from their own jaundiced eyes and hearts. 
The real hues are delicate, and require a 
clearer vision. 

It is worthy of remark, and Oliver did 
not &il to note at the time, that his morn- 
ing expeditions were no longer made 
alone* Harry Maylie, afler the very first 
morning when he met Oliver coming 
laden home, was seized with such a pas- 
sion fbr floWers, and displayed such a taste 
in tficir arrangement, as left his young 
companion far behind. If Oliver were b^ 
hindhand in these respects, however, he 
knew where the best were to be found, 
and morning afler morning they scoured 
the Country together, and brought home 
liie fairest that blossomed. The window 
*»f the young ladyjs chamber was opened 
now, for she bved to feel the rich sum- 



mer air stream in and revive her with its 
freshness ; but there always stood in war 
ter, just inside the lattice, ons particulu 
little bunch which was made up with 
great care every morning. Oliver could 
not help noticing that the withered flow 
ers were never thrown away, although 
the little vase was regularly replenished ; 
nor could he help observing that when- 
ever the doctor came into the garden he 
invariably cast his eyes up to that particu- 
lar comer, and nodded his head most ex- 
pressively as he set forth on his morning's 
walk. Fending these observations, Uie 
days were flying b^r, and Rose was rapidly 
and surely recovering. 

Nor did Oliver's time hang heavv upon 
his hands, altliough the young lady had 
not yet left her chamber, and there were 
no evening walks, save now and then for 
a short distance witli Mrs. Maylie. He 
applied himself with redoubled assiduity 
to the instructions of the white-headed 
old gentleman, and laboured so hard that 
his quick progress surprised even himself. 
It was while he was engaged in this pur- 
suit that he was greatly startled and dis- 
tressed by a most unexpected occurrence. 

The little room in which he was accus- 
tomed to sit when busy at his books was 
on the OTound-floor, at the back of the 
house. It was quite a cottage-room, with 
a lattice-window, around which were clus- 
ters of jessamine and honey-suckle, that 
crept over the casement, and filled the 
place with their delicious perfume. It 
looked into a garden, whence a wicket- 
gate opened into a small paddock ; all be- 
yond ^as fine meadow-land * and wood. 
There was no other dwelling near, in that 
direction, and the prospect it commanded 
was verv extensive. 

One beautiful evening, when the first 
shades of twilight were oeginning to setp 
tie upon the earth, Oliver sat at this win- 
dow intent upon his books. He had been 
poring over them for some time ; and as 
the dav had been uncommonly sultry and 
he had exerted himself a great deal, it is 
no disparagement to the authors, whoever 
they may have been, to say that gradu- 
ally and by slow degrees he fell asleep. 

There is a kind of sleep that steak 
upon us sometimes which, while it holds 
the body prisoner, does not free the mind 
from a sense of things about it, and enable 
it to ramble as it pleases. So far as an 
overpowering heaviness, a prostration of 
strength, and an utter inability to control 
our thoughts or power of motion, can bo 
called sleep, this is it; and yet we havo 
a consciousness of all that is going oii 
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about ja, and e?en if we dream, words 
which are really spoken, or sounds which 
really exisi at the moment, accommodate 
themselves with surprising readiness to 
our visions, until reality and imagination 
oecome so strangely blended that it is 
afterwards almest a matter of impossibility 
to separate the two. Nor is this the most 
striking phenomenon incidental to such a 
state. It is an ascertained fact, that 
although our senses of touch and si^ht 
be for the time dead, yet our sleepmg 
thoughts, and the visionary scenes that 
pass before us, will be influenced, and 
materially influenced, by the mere silent 
presence of some external object which 
may not have been near us when we 
closed our eyes, and of whose vicinity we 
have had no waking conscionsness. 

Oliver knew perfectly well that he was 
in his own little room, that his books were 
lying on the table before him, and that the 
sweet air was stirring among the creeping 
plants outside, — and yet he was asleep. 
Suddenly the scene changed, the air be- 
came close and confined, and he thought 
with a glow of terror that he was in the 
Jew's house again. There sat the hideous 
old man in his accustomed corner pointing 
at him, and whispering to another man 
with his face averted, who sat beside him. 

" Hush, my dear !" he thought he heard 
the Jew say; *'it is him, sure enough. 
CJome away,*' 

"He!" the other man seemed to an- 
swer ; " could I mistake him, think you 1 
If a crowd of devils were to put themselves 
into his exact shape, and he stood amongst 
them, there is something that would tell 
me how to point him out If you buried 
him fifty feet deep, and took me across his 
grave, 1 should know, if there wasn't a 
mark above it, that he lay buried there. 
Wither his fiesh, I should !" 

The man seemed to say this with such 
dreadful hatred, that Oliver awoke with 
the fear and started up. 

Good God ! what was that which sent 
the blood tingling to his heart, and de- 
prived him of voice or power to move! 
There — ^there — at the window— close be- 
fore him — so close, that he could have al- 
most touched him before he started back — 
with his eyes peering into the room, and 
meeting his — there stood the Jew ! — and 
beside him, white with rase, or fear, or 
both, were the scowling features of the 
very man who had accosted him at the 
inn yard ! 

It was but an instant, a glance, a flash 
before his eyes, and they were gone. But 
litev had recognised him, and he them, and 



their look was as firmly impressed upon 
his memory as if it had been deeply carved 
in stone, and set before him from his birth. 
He stood transfixed for a moment, and 
then, leaping from the window into the 
garden, call^ loudly for help. 



CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

Containing the unsatisfactory result of Oliver^ 
adventure, and a conversation of some import- 
ance between Harry Maylie and Rose. 

When the inmates of the house, attract- 
ed by Oliver's cries, hurried to the spot 
from which they proceeded, they found 
him, pale and agitated, pointing in the 
direction of the meadows behind the house, 
and scarcely able to articulate the words 
" The Jew ! the Jew !" 

Mr. Giles was at a loss to comprehend 
what this outcry meant ; but Harry May- 
lie, whose perceptions were something 
quicker, and who had heard Oliver's his- 
tory from his mother, understood it at once. 

"What direction did he takel" he 
asked, catching up a heavy stick which 
was standing in a corner. 

"That," replied Oliver, pointing out 
the course the men had taken. " I missed 
them all in an instant" 

" Then thev are in the ditch !" said 
Harry. " Follow, and keep as near me as 
you can." So saying he sprang over the 
hedge, and darted off with a speed which 
rendered it matter of exceeding difficulty 
for the others to keep near him. 

Giles followed as well as he could, and 
Oliver followed too, and in the course of a 
minute or two, Mr. Losbeme, who had 
been out walking, and just then returned, 
tumbled over the hedge after them, and 
picking himself up with more agility than 
he could have been supposed to possess, 
struck into the same course at no con- 
temptible speed, shouting all the while 
most prodigiously to know what was the 
matter. 

On they all went; nor stopped they 
once to breathe until the leader, striking 
off into an angle of the field indicated by 
Oliver, began to search narrowly the ditch 
and hedge adjoining, which afforded time 
for the remainder of the party to come up, 
and for Oliver to communicate to Mr. 
Losbeme the circumstances that had led 
to so vigorous a pursuit 

The search was all in vain. There 
were not even the traces of recent foot- 
steps to be seen. They stood now on the 
summit of a little hill, commaiading the 
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open fields in every direction for three or 
four miles. There was the villag^e in the 
hollow on the left ; but, in order to gain 
that, after pursuing the track Oliver had 
pointed out, the men must have made a 
circuit of open ground which it was im- 
possible they could have accomplished in 
8o short a time. A thick wood skirted 
the meadowland in another direction ; but 
they could not have gained that covert for 
the same reason. 

"It must have been a dream, Oliver 1" 
said Harry Maylie, taking him aside. 

"Oh no, indeed, sir," replied Oliver, 
shuddering at the very recollection of the 
old wretches countenance; "I saw him 
too plainly for that I saw them both as 
plainly as I see you now." 

" Who was the other ]" inquired Harry 
and Mr. Losbeme together. 

" The very same man that I told you 
o^ that came upon me so suddenly at the 
inn," said Oliver. "We had our eyes 
fixed full upon each other, and I could 
swear to him." 

" They took this way 1" demanded Har- 
ry ; " are you certain of that 1" 

"As I am that the men were at the 
window," replied Oliver, pointing down 
as he spoke to the hedge which divided 
the cottage-garden fi*om the meadow. 
•'The tall man leaped over just there; 
and the Jew, running a few paces to the 
right, crept through that gap." 

The two gentlemen watched Oliver's 
earnest face as he spoke, and looking from 
him to each other, seemed to feel satisfied 
of the accuracy of what he said. Still, in 
no direction were there any appearances 
of the trampling of men in hurried flight 
The grass was long, but it was trodden 
down nowhere save where their own feet 
bad crushed it. The sides and brinks of 
the ditches were of damp clay, but in no 
one place could they discern the prints of 
men's shoes, or the slightest mark which 
would indicate that any feet had pressed 
the ground for hours before. 

" This is strange !" said Harry. 

" Strange 1" echoed the doctor. « Blath- 
ers and Duflf themselves could make no- 
thing of it." 

Notwithstanding the evidently ineffi- 
cacious nature of their search, however, 
they did ijot desist until the coming on of 
nignt rendered its further prosecution 
hopeless, and even then they gave it up 
with reluctance. Giles was despatched 
to the different alehouses in the village, 
furnished with the best description Oliver 
could give of the appearance and dress of 
the strangers ; of whom the Jew was at 
12* S 



all events sufficiently remarkable to be 
remembered, supposing he had been seen 
drinking, or loitering about; but he re- 
turned without any intelligence calculated 
to dispel or lessen the mystery. 

On the next day further search was 
made, and the inquiries renewed, but wiUi ' 
no better success. On the day follo,wing, 
Oliver and Mr. Maylie repaired to the 
marketrtown, in the hope of seeing or 
hearing something of the men there ; but 
this ef^rt was equally fruitless ; and, after 
a few days, the affair began to be forgot> 
ten, as most affiiirs are, when wonder 
having no fresh food to support it, dies 
away of Itself. 

Meanwhile Rose was rapidly recover- 
ing. She had left her room, was able to 
so out, and, mixing once more with the 
family, carried joy into the hearts of all. 

But although this happy change had a 
visible effect on the little circle, and al 
though cheerful voices and merry laugh- 
ter were once more heard in the cottage, 
there was at times an unwonted restramt 
upon some there — even upon Rose her- 
self — which Oliver could not fail to re- 
mark. Mrs. Maylie and her son were 
often closeted together for a long time, 
and more than once Rose appear^ with 
traces of tears upon her &ce. After Mr. 
Losbeme had fixed a day for his depar- 
ture to Chertsey, these symptoms increas- 
ed, and it became evident that something 
was in progress which aff^ected the peace 
of the young lady and of somebody else 
besides. 

At length one morning, when Rose was 
aKone in the breakfast parlour, Harry 
Maylie entered, and with some hesitation 
begged permission to speak with her for 
a few moments. 

"A few — a very few — will suffice, 
Rose," said the young man, drawing his 
chair towards her. " What I shall have 
to say has already presented itself to your 
mind; the most cherished hopes of my 
heart are not unknown to you, though 
from mv lips you have not yet heard them 
stated. 

Rose had been very pale from the mo 
ment of his entrance, although that might 
have been the effect of her recent illness. 
She merely bowed, and bending over 
some plants that stood near, waited in 
silence for him to proceed. 

" I — I— ought to have left here before.'^ 
said Harry. 

"You riiould indeed," replied Rose. 
" Forgive me for saying so, but [ wish 
you had." 

" I was brought here by the most dread 
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fill and agonizing of all apprehensions,** 
said the young man, ^ the fear of losing 
the one dear being on whom my every 
wish and hope are centered. You had 
been dying— trembling between earth 
and heaven. We know that when the 
young, the beaatiflil, and good, are visitp 
ed with sickness, their pure spirits in- 
sensibly turn towards their bright home 
of lasting rest, and hence it is that the 
best and fairest of our kind so often fade 
in blooming.'* 

There were tears in the eyes of the 
gentle girl as these words were spoken, 
and when one fell upon the flower over 
which she bent, and glistened brightly in 
its cup, making it more beautiful, it seem- 
ed as though the outpourings of a fresh 
young heart claimed common kindred 
with the loveliest things in nature. 

"An angel,*' continued the young man 
passionately, " a creatiite as rair and in- 
nocent of guile as ode of God's own 
angels, fluttered between life and death. 
Oh! who could hope, when the distant 
world to which she was akin half opened 
to her view, that she would return to the 
sorrow and calamity of this! Rose, 
Rose, to know tliat you were passing 
away like some soft shadow, which a light 
from above casts upon the earth — ^to have 
no hope that you would be spared to those 
who linger here, and to know no reason 
why you should — ^to feel that you belong- 
ed to that bright sphere whither so many 
gifted creatures in infancy and youth have 
winged their early flight — and yet to pray, 
amid all these consolations, that you 
might be restored to those who loved you 
— these are distractions almost too great 
to bear. They were mine by day and 
night, and with tliem came such a rush- 
ing torrent of fears and apprehensions, 
and selfish regrets lest you should die and 
never know how devotedly I loved you, 
OS almost bore down sense and reason in 
its course. You recovered — day by day, 
and almost hour by hour, some drop of 
health came back, and mingling with the 
spent and feeble stream of life which 
circulated languidly within you, swelled 
it again to a nigh and rushing tide. I 
have watched you change almost from 
death to life, with eyes that moistened 
with their own eagerness and deep affec- 
tion. Do not tell me that you wish I had 
lost this ; for it has softened my heart to 
all mankind." 

" I did not mean that," said Rose, weep- 
uig ; ** I only wisneci you had left here, 
that you might have turned to high and 



noble pursuits agam — to pursuits well 
worthy of you.** 

•* There is no pursuit more worthy ot 
me — more worthy of the highest nature 
that exists — ^than the struggle to win such 
a heart as yours,** said the young man, 
taking her hand. ** Rose, my own dear 
Rose, for years — for years I have loved 
you, hoping to win my way to flime, and 
then come proudly home; in my day- 
dreams how I would remind you m that 
happy moment and tell you it had been 
sought, only for you to share; thinking 
of the many silent tokens I had given of 
a boy*8 attachment and rally yon who had 
blushed to mark them, and then claim 
your hand, as if in redemption of some 
old mute contract that had been sealed 
between us. That time has not arrived ; 
but here, with no &me won and no young 
vision realized, I give to you the heart so 
long your own, and stake my all upon the 
words with which you greet the offer.'* 

*' Your behaviour has ever been kind 
and noble,** said Rose, mastering the emo- 
ti<»is by which she was agitated. *' As 
you believe that I am not insensible or 
ungrateful, so hear my answer.** 

" It is that I may endeavour to deserve 
you — is it, dear Rose 1** 

•• It is," replied Rose, " that you must 
endeavour to forget me — not as your old 
and dearly-attached companion, for that 
would wound me deeply, but as the object 
of your love. Look into the world ; think 
how many hearts you would be equally 
proud to gain are there. Confide some 
other passion to me if you will, and I will 
be the truest, warmest, most faithful friend 
you have." 

There was a pause, during which Rose, 
who had covered her face with one hand, 
gave free vent to her tears. Harry still 
retained the other. 

" And your reasons. Rose," he said, at 
length, in a low voice, " you* reasons for 
this decision — may I ask them )" 

" You have a right to know them," re- 
joined Rose. " You can say nothing to 
alter my resolution. It is a duty that 1 
must perform. I owe it alike to others, 
and to myself." 

"To yourself]" 

" Yes, Harry, I owe it to myself thai* 
I, a friendless, portionless girl, with a 
blight upon my name, should not j^ive the 
world reason to. suspect that I had sor- 
didly yielded to your first passion, and 
fastened myself a clog, upon all your 
hopes and projects. I owe it to you and 
yours to prevent you from opposing, ii 
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the wanath of your generous nature, this 
fifreat obstacle to your profiress in the 
world." 

** If your inclinations chime with your 
sense of duty " Harry began. 

" They do not," replied Rose, colouring 
deeply. 

" Then you return my love?" said 
Harry. ** Say but that, Rose ; say but 
that, and soften the bitterness of this hard 
disappointment" 

** If I could have done so without doing 
heavy wrong to him I loved," rejoined 
Rose, " I coiSd have ^" 

^* Have received this declaration very 
differently 1*' said Harry, with ffreat ea- 
^mess. ^ Do not conceal that mm me, 
at least, Rose." 

"I could," said Rose. "Stay," she 
added, disengaging her hand. "Why 
should we prolong this painful interview; 
niost painful to me, and yet productive 
of lasting happiness, notwithstanding; 
for it wUl be happiness to know that I 
ouce held the high place in your regard 
which I now occupy, and every triumph 
which you achieve in life will animate 
me with new fortitude and firmness. 
Farewell, Harry ! for as we have met to- 
day, wc meet no more : but in other rela- 
tions than those in which this conversa- 
tion would have placed us, may we be 
long and happily entwined; and may 
every blessing that the prayers of a true 
and earnest heart can call down from 
where all is truth and sincerity, cheer 
and prosper you." 

"Another word. Rose," said Harry. 
'^ Your reason in your own words. From 
your own lips let me hear it" 

" The prospect before you," answered 
Rose firmly, " is a brilliant one ; all the 
honours to which great talents and pow- 
erful connections can help men in public 
life are in store for you. But those con- 
nections are proud, and I will neither 
mingle with such as hold in scorn the 
mother who gave me life, nor bring dis- 
grace or &ilure upon the son of her who 
has so well supplied that mother's place. 
In a word," said the young lady, turning 
away as her temporary firmness forsook 
her, "there is a stain upon my name 
which the world visits upon innocent 
heads ; I will carry it into no hlood but 
my own, and the reproach shall rest alone 
on me." 

"One word more. Rose — dear Rose, 
one more," cried Harry, throwing him- 
self before her. " If I had been less, less 
fortunate, as the world would call it, — if 
fiomf* obscure and peaceful life had been 



my destiny,— if I hod been poor, sick, 
helpless, — would you have turned from 
me then? or has my probable advance- 
ment to riches and honour given this 
scruple birth?" 

" Do not press me to reply," answered 
Rose. " The question does not arise, and 
never wilL It is unfair, unkind, to urge 
it" 

" If your answer be what I almost dare 
to hope it is," retorted Harry, " it will 
shed a gleam of happiness upon my lonely 
way, and light the dreary path before me. 
It is not an idle thing to do so much, by 
the utterance of a few brief words, for 
one who loves us beyond all else. Oh, 
Rose, in the name of my ardent and en- 
during attachment, — in the name of all 1 
have suffered ibr you, and all you doom 
me to undergo, — answer me that one 
question." 

" Then if your lot had been differently 
cast," rejoined Rose ; " if you had been 
even a little, but not so &r above me ; if 
I could have been a help and comfort to 
you in some humble scene of peace and 
retirement, and not a blot and drawback 
in ambitious and distinguished crowds ; I 
should have been spared this trial. I 
have every reason to be happy, very 
happy, now; but then. Harry, I own 1 
should have been happier." 

Busy recollections of old hopes, cherish- 
ed as a girl long ago, crowded into the 
mind of Rose while making this avowal ; 
but they brought .tears with them, as old 
hopes will when they come back with- 
ered, and they relieved her. 

" I cannot help this weakness, and it 
makes my purpose stronger," said Rose, 
extending her hand. " I must leave you 
now, indeed." 

" I ask one promise," said Harry. 
" Once, and only once more,-^say wilhm 
a year, but it may be much sooner, — let 
me speak to you again on this subject for 
the last time." 

" Not to press me to alter my right de- 
termination," replied Rose, with a melan- 
choly smUe : " it will be useless." 

" Wo," said Harry ; " to hear you repeat 
it, if you will ; finally repeat it I will 
lay at your feet whatever of station oi 
fortune I may possess, and if you still ad- 
here to your present resolution, will not 
seek by word or act to change it" 

"Then let it be so," rejoined Rose. 
"It is but one pang the more, and b^ 
that tima I may be enabled to boar it 
better." * 

She extended her hand again, but tins 
young man caught her to his bosom, and 
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imprinting one kiss upon her beautiful 
forehead, nurried from the room. 



CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH 

Ii a short one, and may appear of no great im- 
portance in its place, but it should be read not- 
ithstanding, as a sequel to the last, and a key 
to one that will follow when its time arrives. 

" And so you are resolved to be my 
travelling-companion this morning^--eh 1'* 
said the doctor, as Harry Maylie joined 
him and Oliver at the break&st table. 
" Why, you are not in the same mind or 
intention two half hours togrether," 

" You will tell me a different tale one 
of these days," said Harry, colouring 
without any perceptible reason. 

" I hope I may have good cause to do 
60,** replied Mr. Losbeme ; ** though I con- 
fess I do n*t think I shall. But yesterday 
morning you had made up your mind in a 
great hurry to stay here, and accompany 
your mother, like a dutiful son, to the 
sea-side ; before noon you announce that 
you are ^oing to do me the honour of ac- 
companymg me as far as I go on your 
road to London ; and at night you ur^e 
me with great mystery to start before the 
ladies are stirring, the consequence of 
which is, that young Oliver here is 
pinned down to nis breakfast when he 
ought to be ranging the meadows after 
botanical phenomena of all kinds. Too 
bad, isn't it, Oliver r 

" I should have been very sorry not to 
have been at home when you and Mr. 
Maylie went -away, sir,*' rejoined Oliver. 

" That 's a fine fellow," said the doc- 
tor ; ** you shall come and see me when 
you return. But, to speak seriously, 
Harry, has any communication from the 
great nobs produced this sudden anxiety 
on your part to be gone ?" 

** The ffreat nobs," replied Harry, " un- 
der which designation, I presume, you 
include my most stately uncle, have not 
communicated with me at all since I have 
been here, nor, at this time of the year, 
is it likely that anything would occur to 
render necessary my immediate attend- 
ance among them." 

"Well," said the doctor, "you are a 
queer fellow. But of course they will 
^t you into Parliament at the election 
Bifore Christmas, and these sudden shifb- 
ings and changes are no bad preparation 



for political life. There 's something in 
that; good training is always desirable, 
whether the race be for place, cup, or 
sweepstakes." 

Harry Maylie looked as if he could 
have followed up this short dialogue by 
one or two remarks that would have stag 
gered the doctor not a little, but he con- 
tented himself with saying, "We shall 
see," and pursued the subject no further. 
The postrchaise drove up to the dooi 
shortly afterwards, and Giles coming in 
for the luggage, the good doctor bustled 
out to see it packed away. 

" Oliver," said Harry Maylie, in a low 
voice, " let me speak a word with you." 

Oliver walked into the window recess 
to which Mr. Maylie beckoned him; 
much surprised at the mixture of sadness 
and boisterous spirits, which his whole 
behaviour displayed. 

" You can write well now," said Harry, 
laying his hand upon his arm. 

" I hope so, sir," replied Oliver. 

" I shall not be at home again, perhaps 
for some time ; 1 wish you would write 
to me — say once a fortnight, every alter- 
nate Monday, to the General Post Offic/) 
in London : will you 1" said Mr. Maylie. 

" Oh ! certainly, sir ; I shall be prom' 
to do it," exclaimed Oliver, greatly de- 
lighted with the commission. 

" I should like to know how — how my 
mother and Miss Maylie are," said the 
youn^ man ; " and you can fill up a sheet 
by telling me what walks you take, and 
what you talk about, and whether she — 
they, I mean, seem happy and quite welL 
You understand me 1" 

" Oh ! quite, sir, quite," replied Oliver. 

" I would rather you did not mention it 
to them," said Harry, hurrying over his 
words ; " because it might make my mo- 
ther anxious to write to me oftener, and 
it is a trouble and worry to her. Let it 
be a secret between you and me, and 
mind you tell me everything ; I depend 
upon you." 

Oliver, quite elated and honoured by a 
sense of his importance, faithfully pro- 
mised to be secret and explicit m his 
communications, and Mr. Maylie took 
leave of him with many warm assurances 
of his regard and protection. n 

The doctor was in the chaise ; Giles 
(who, it had been arranged, should be left 
behind,) held the door open in his hand ; 
and the women servants were in the ^- 
den looking on. Harry cast one slight 
glance at the latticed window, and jump- 
ed into the carriage. 
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** Drive on !" he cried, ** hard, &8t, full 
ffallop. Nothing short of flying will 
keep pace with me to-day." 

"Holloa!" cried the doctor, letting 
down the front glass in a great hurry, 
and shouting to the postilion, " something 
very far short of flying will keep pace 
with me. Do yon hearl" 

Jingling and clattering till distance 
rendered its noise inaudible, and its rapid 
progress only perceptible to the eye, the 
vehicle wound its wav along the road 
almost hidden in a cloud of dust, now 
wholly disappearing, and now becoming 
visible again, as intervening objects or 
the intricacies of the way permitted. It 
was not until even the dusty cloud was 
no longer to be seen, that the gazers dis- 
persed. 

And there was one looker-on, who re- 
mained with eyes fixed upon the spot 
where the carriage had disappeared, long 
after it was many miles away ; for behind 
the white curtain which had shrouded her 
from view, when Harry raised his eyes 
towards the window, sat Rose herself. 

'* He seems in high spirits and happy," 
she said at length. " I feared for a time 
he might be oOier^ise. I was mistaken. 
I am very, very glad." 

Tears are signs of gladness as well as 
grief, but those which coursed down Rose's 
race as she sat pensively at the window, 
still ffazing in the same direction, seemed 
to tell more of sorrow, than of joy. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH, 

In which the reader, if he or she resort to the fifth 
chapter of this second book, will perceive a con* 
trast not uncommon in matrimonial cases. 

Mr. Bumble sat in the workhouse par- 
lour, with his eyes moodily fixed on tbe 
cheerless grate, whence, as it was sum- 
mer time, no brighter gleam proceeded 
than the reflection of certain sickly rays 
of the sun, which were sent back from its 
cold and shining surface. A paper fly- 
cage dangled from the ceiling, to which 
he occasionally raised his eyes in gloomy 
thought ; and, as the heedless insects ho* 
vered round the gaudy net-work, Mr. 
Bumble would heave a deep sigh, while a 
more gloomy shadow overspread his coun- 
tenance. Mr. Bumble was meditating, 
and it might be that the insects brought 
to mind some painful passage in his own 
oast life. 



Nor was Mr. Bumble's gloom the only 
thing calculated to awaken a pleasing 
melancholy in the bosom of a spectator. 
There were not wanting other appear- 
ances, and those closely connected with 
his own person, which announced that a 
great change had taken place in the posi- 
tion of his imairs. The laced coat and the 
cocked hat, where were they? He still 
wore knee-breeches and dark cotton stock- 
ings on his nether limbs, but they were 
not tke breeches. The coat was wide- 
skirted, and in that respect like the coat, 
but, oh, how different ! The mighty cocked 
hat was replaced by a modest round one. 
Mr. Bumble was no longer a beadle. 

There are some promotions in life which, 
independent of the niore substantial ^e 
wards they offer, acquire peculiar value 
and dignity from the coats and waistcoats 
connected with them. A field-marshal 
has his uniform, a bishop his silk apron, 
a counsellor his silk gown, a beadle his 
cocked hat Strip the bishop of his apron, 
or the beadle of his cocked hat and gold 
lace, what are they 1 Men, — mere men. 
Dignity, and even holiness too, sometimes, 
are more questions of coat and waistcoat 
than some people imagine. 

Mr. Bumble had married Mrs. Comey, 
and was master of the workhouse. An- 
other beadle had come mto power, and on 
hun the cocked hat, gold-laced coat, and 
stafl!^ had all three descended. 

•*And to-morrow two months it was 
done !" said Mr. Bumble, with a sigh. 
"It seems a age." 

Mr. Bumble might have meant that he 
had concentrated a whole existence of 
happiness into the short space of eight 
weeks; but the sigh — there was avast 
deal of meaning in the sigh. 

" I sold myself," said Mr. Bumble, pur- 
suing the same train of reflection, " for six 
tea-spoons, a pair of sugar-tongs, and a . 
milk-pot, with a small quantity of second- 
hand furniter, and twenty pound in mo- 
ney. I went very reasonable-^rcheap, dirt 
cheap." 

"Cheap!" cried a shrill voice in Mr. 
Bumble's ear: "You would have been 
dear at any price ; and dear enough I paid 
for you. Lord above knows that" 

Mr. Bumble turned and encountered 
the &ce of his interesting companion, 
who, imperfectly comprehending the few 
words she had overheard of his complaint 
had hazarded the foregoing remark at g 
venture. 

" Mrs. Bumble, ma'am !" said Mr. Bum- 
ble, with sentimental sternness. 
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"WelV cried the lady. 

**Have the goodness to look at me,*' 
■aid Mr. Bumble, fixing his eyes upon her. 

** If she stands such a eye as that,** said 
Mr. Bumble to himself, "she can stand 
anything. It is a eye I never knew to 
fkil with paupers, and if it fails with her 
my power is gone.** 

Whether an exceedingly small expan* 
sion of eye is sufficient to quell paupers, 
who, being lightly fed, are in no very high 
oonditioni or whether the late Mrs. Cor- 
noy was particularly nroof against eagle 
glances, are matters or opinion. The mat- 
ter of ikct is, that the matron was in no 
way overpowered by Mr. Bamble*s scowl, 
but, on the contrary, treated it with great 
disdain, and even raised a laugh thereat, 
which sounded as though it were genuine. 

On hearing this most unexpect^ sound, 
Mr. Bumble looked first incredulous, and 
afterwards amaxed. He then relapsed 
into his former state; nor did he rouse 
himself until his attention was again 
awakened by the voice of his putner. 

**Are you agoing to sit snoring there 
all day V* im^uired Mrs. Bumble. 

** I am gomg to sit here as long as I 
think proper, ma^anth** rejoined Mr. Bum- 
ble; **and although I was not snoring, I 
shall snore, gapes sneete, lauffh, or cry, as 
the humour strikes me, sudi being my 
praKMttve.** 

** Your pr&ioffalite !^ sneered Mi& Bum- 
ble, with mefli^ contempt 

** I said the woid, ma*ani,** observed Mr« 
Bumble. ***rhe pieiogative of a man is 
tooommanl^ 

** And what Vs tlie prerogative of a wo- 
mail, in the nune of goodness t"^ cried tbe 
telKt of Mr« Oomey deceased. 

** lV>obey, na^un,^ tiHind«ed Jfr. Bun- 
blck «*Yottr kte wifortHMilie hndband 
absttid liaipe tutfkt it yon, and ten, per- 
Inqps, lie m«gHt kave been aiiv« now* I 
WM lie was, fonrman!** 

Mva. BwMe, a w ang ait a glune dnt 
Ine vecisne HMMnit Mn nQiwanvM>d,ana 
tet aVIowiAnsK^ fer l3»e antsilersUn en 
«ne side er <!iiier VMHft neoeasunly ^ nnal 
Wa CKflKaais^Si, no ssoner wnM lius aUa- 
aicntelilietdead ■nd|io»e,t^aaa«iie4dRiipped 
wio a <duda^ «nd, ^ip^ a lead uninm lint 
Mr. BnHlAe ««is a InffUeiieed Inoe, fell 
inte a fMm^sni «f aeus. 

Bcft taivs were ndt tiie tin^ to find 
tbeir ^wy te Ife. B iiii Me ^ eeaa^ >bs I ws t 
was ^amtBripwaC LSse 'wxadWde taivier 
hafts, duft Bimfoi«witk iram, Ins nemes 
noideMa fan 



of weakness, and so fiir tacit admissions 
of his own power, pleased and exalted him. 
He eyed his good lady with looks of great 
satisniction, and begged in an encouraging 
manner that she would cry her hardest, the 
exercise being looked upon by the faculty 
as strongly conducive to health, i 

** It opens the lun^s, washes the coun- 
tenance, exercises uie eyes, and softens 
down the temper,** said Mr. Bumble ; *' so 
cry away.** 

As he discharged himself of this plea- 
santry, Mr. Bumble took his hat from a 
peg, and putting it on rather rakishly on 
one side, as a man might do who felt he 
had asserted his superiority in a becoming 
manner, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and sauntered towards the door with much 
ease and waggishness depicted in his 
whole appearance. 

Now Mrs. Comey that vras, had tried 
the tears, because they were less trouble- 
some than a manual assault ; but she was 
quite prepared to make trial of the latter 
mode of proceeding, as Mr. Bumble wa6 
not long in discovering. 

The first proof he experienced of the 
&ct was conveyed in a hollow sound, im- 
mediately succeeded by the sadden ftying 
off of his hat to the o{^)06ite end of the 
room. This preliminary proceeding lay- 
ing bare his head, the expert lady, clasp- 
ing him tight round the throat with one 
huid, inflicted a siiower of blows (dealt 
with singular vigour and dexterity) upon 
it with the other. This done, she cre- 
ated a little vari^ by scratching his fibce 
and tearing his Inir ofi^ and having fay 
this time inflicted as moch panklmient as 
she deemed nec e ss a iy for the offence, she 
poshed him ovi»' a chair, vrhich was lock- 
uy well situated for the poipose, and de- 
fied him to talk ahoot his p rerog a tive 
again if hedaied. 

«*Gel npi,^ said Mes. Bnnhle, in a voice 
of ennwHnnd. **and take yoarsdf amy 

to dc 






Mr 



rose with a vuji raefhl 



Ihii^ 4eGpeni2e night he, and 
his In^ loobed tewaaids the ^kiQC, 



<«CertunlT^]ny<deaK, oertaaiy;,^ 
ed Mr. Bnn^ile, aniiii^ a i^Bicber 
toaiiniib«^<dcBB. ^^I^a^ 
I"^ |taing, s^ 4enr — i^m ane sd 
jent, ihat noiDy ( 

At tins 
JttSdly iowi to 3«$iboe the 
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which had been kicked up in the scuffle, 
and Mr. Bumble immediately darted out 
of the room without bestowing another 
thought on his unfinished sentence, leav- 
ing the late Mrs. Comey in full po68e»- 
son of the field. 

Mr. Bumble was fiiirly taken by sur- 
prise, and fairly beaten. He had a de- 
cided bullying, propensity, derived no in- 
considerable pleasure from the exercise 
of petty cruelty, and consequently was 
(it is needless to say) a coward. This is 
by no mean^ a disparagement to his cha- 
racter; fi)r many official personages, who 
are held in high respect and admiration, 
are the victims of similar infirmities. The 
remark is made, indeed, rather in his fk- 
vour than otherwise, and with the view 
of impressing the reader with a just sense 
of his qualifications for office. 

But tibe measure of his degradation was 
not yet full. After making a tour, of the 
house, and thinking for the first time that 
tho; pOor laws really were too hard Upon 
people, and that men who ran away from 
their wives, leaving them chargeable to 
the parish, ought in justice to be visited 
with no puniSiment at all, but rather re- 
warded as meritorious individuals who had 
sufiered much, Mr. Bumble came to a 
room where some of the female paupers 
were Usually employed in washing the 
parish linen, and whence the sound of 
voices in conversation now proceeded. 

** Hem !*' said Mr. Bumble, summoning 
up all his native dignity. " These women 
at least shall continue to respect the pre- 
rogative. Hallo ! hallo there ! — ^what do 
you mean by this noise, you hussies ?" 

With these words Mr. Bumble opened 
the door, and walked in with a very fierce 
and angry manner, which was at once 
exchanged for a most humiliated and 
cowering air as his eyes unexpectedly 
rested on the form of his lady wife. 

" My dear," said Mr. Bumble, « I did n't 
know you were here." 

"^Did n't know I was here !" repeated 
Mrs. Bumble. " What do you do here?" 
~ ** I thought they were talking rather 
too much to be doing their work properly, 
my dear," replied Mr. Bumble, glancing 
distrifctedly at a couple of old women at 
the wash-tub, who were comparing notes 
of admiration at the workhouse-master's 
humility. 

** You thought they were talking too 
much 1" said Mrs. Bumble. " What busi- 
ness is it of yours 1" 

" Why, my dear— -" urged Mr. Bumble, 
vubmissively. 



<*What businets is it of yours?" de- 
manded Mrs. Bumble again. 

**It'B very true you're matron here, 
my dear," submitted Mr. Bumble ; *< but 
I thought you mightn't be in the way 
just then." 

«*ril tell you what, Mr. Bumble," re- 
turned his lady, *' we do n't want any of 
your interference, and you 're a great deal 
too fond of poking your nose into things 
that do n't concern you, making everybody 
in the house laugh the moment your back 
wtumed, and makii« yourseiriook Uke 
a fool every hour in the day. Be off; 
come !" 

Mr. Bumble, seeing with excruciating 
feelings the delight of the two old pau- 
pers who were tittering together most 
rapturously, hesitated for an instant 
Mrs. Bumble, whose patience brooked no 
delay, caught up a bowl of soap-suds, and 
motioning him towards the door, ordered 
him instantly to depart, on pain of receiv- 
ing the contents on his portly person. 

What could Mr. Bumble do? He look- 
ed dejectedly round, and slunk away; 
and as he reached the door, the titterinefs 
of the paupers broke into a shrill chuckle 
of irrepressible delight. It wanted but 
this. He was degraded in their eyes ; he 
had lost caste and station before the very 
paupers; he had fallen from all the 
height and pomp of beadleship to the 
lowest depth of the most snubbed hen- 
peckeiy. 

»* All in two months !^' said Mr. Bum- 
ble, filled with dismal thoughts. " Two 
months — not more than two months ago I 
Was not only my own master, but every- 
body else's, so &r as the porochial work- 
house was concerned, and now ! — " 

It was too much. Mr. Bumble boxed 
the ears of the boy who opened the gate 
for him, (for he had reached the portal in 
his reverie,) and walked distractedly into 
the street 

He walked up one street and down 
another, until exercise had abated the 
first passion of his grie( and then the 
revulsion of feeling made him thirsty. 
He pajssed a great many public-houses, 
and at length paused before one in a by- 
way, whose parlour, as he gathered from 
a hasty peep over the blinds, was desert- 
ed save by one solitary customer. It 
began to rain heavily at uie moment, and 
this determined him ; Mr. Bumble stepped 
in, and ordering something to drink as ho 
paissed the bar, entered the apartment 
mto which he had looked from tne street 

The man who was seated there wav 
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tall and dark, and wore a large cloak. 
He had the air of a stranger, and seem- 
ed, by a certain haggardness in his look, 
as well as by the dusty soils on his dress, 
to have travelled some distance. He 
eyed Bumble askance as he entered, but 
scarcely deigned to nod his head in ac- 
knowledgment of his salutation. 

Mr. Bumble had quite dignity enough 
for two, supposinfif even that the stranger 
had been more &miliar, so he drank nis 
gin-and-water in silence, and read the 
paper with great show of pomp and im- 
portance. 

It so happened, however, — as it will 
happen very often when men fall into 
company under such circumstances, — 
that Mr. Bumble felt every now and then* 
a powerful inducement, which he could 
not resist, to steal a look at the stranger, 
and that whenever he did so he withdrew 
his eyes in some confusion, to find that 
the stranger was at that moment stealing 
a look at him. Mr. Bumble's awkward- 
ness was enhanced by the very remark- 
able expression of the stranger's eye, 
which was keen and bright, but shadow- 
ed by a scowl of distrust and suspicion 
unlike anything he had observed before, 
and most repulsive to behold. 

When they had encountered each 
other's glance several times in this way, 
the stranger, in a harsh, deep voice, 
broke sUence. 

" Were you looking for me," he said, 
•* when you peered in at the window 1" 

"Not that I am aware of, unless 

you 're Mr. ^." Here Mr. Bumble 

stopped short, for he was curious to 
know the stranger's name, and thought 
in his impatience he might supply the 
blank. 

*' I see you were not," said the stranger, 
an expression of quiet sarcasm plaving 
about his mouth, "or you would have 
known my name. You don't know it, 
and I should recommend you not to in- 
qnire." 

"I meant no harm, ^oung man," ob- 
fterved Mr. Bumble, majestically. 

" And have done none," said the 
stranger. 

Another silence succeeded this sliort 
dialogue, which was again broken by the 
stranger. 

'* I have seen you before, I think," said 
ue. "You were differently dressed at 
that time, and I only passed you in the 
iftreet, but I should know you again. 
You were beadle here once, were you 
notl" 



"I was," said Mr. Bumble, in some 
surprise. " Porochial beadle." 

" Just so," rejoined the other, nodding 
his head. " It was in that character I 
saw you. What are,you nowl" 

"Master of the workhouse," rejoined 
Mr. Bumble, slowly and impressively, to 
check any undue familiarity the stranger 
might otherwise assume. "Master of 
the workhouse, young man !" 

" You have the same eye to your own 
interest that you always have had, I 
doubt not?" resumed the stranger, look- 
ing keenly into Mr. Bumble's eyes as he 
raised them in astonishment at the ques- 
tion. " Do n't scruple to answer freely, 
man. I know you pretty well, vou see." 

"I suppose a married man," replied 
Mr. Bumble, shading his eyes with his 
hand, and surveying the stranger from 
head to foot in evident perplexity, "is 
not more averse to turning an honest 
penny when he can than a single one. 
Porochial officers are not so well paid 
that they can afl^rd to refUse any little 
extra fee, when it comes to them in a 
civil and proper manner." 

The stranger smiled, and nodded his 
head again, as much as to say he found 
he had not mistaken his man : then rang 
the bell. 

" Fill this glass again," he said, band 
ing Mr. Bumble's empty tumbler to thf 
landlord. "Let it be strong and hot 
You like it so, I suppose 1" 

" Not too strong," replied Mr. Bumble 
with a delicate cough. 

"You understand what that means, 
landlord !" said the stranger, drily. 

The host smiled, disappeared, and 8hor^ 
ly afterwards returned with a steaming 
jorum, of which the first gulph brought 
the water into Mr. Bumbled eyes. 

".Now listen to me," said the stranger, 
after closing the door and window. "1 
came down to this place to-day to find 
you out, and, by one of those chances 
which the devil throws in the way o( his 
friends sometimes, you walked into the 
very room I was sitting in while you 
were uppermost in my mind. I want 
some information from you, and do n't ask 
you to give it for nothing, slight a^it is. 
Put up that to begin wiSi." 

As he spoke he pushed a couple of 
sovereigns across the table to his com- 
panion carefully, as though unwillinc that 
the clinking of the money should be neard 
without; and when Mr. Bumble had 
scrupulously examined the coins to see 
that they were genuine, and put them up 
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with much satis&ction in his waistcoat 
pocket, he went on. 

" Carry your memoiy back — ^let me see 
—twelve years last winter." 

** It *s a longf time," said Mr. Bumble. 
• Very good. I 've done it" 

" The scene, the workhouse." 

" Good !" 

" And the time, night" 

"Yes." 

" And the place the crazy hole, wher- 
ever it was, in which miserable drabs 
brought forth the life and health so often 
denied to themselves — ^^ve birth to pul- 
ing children for the pariSi to rear, and hid 
their shame, rot 'em, in the grave." 

"The lyins[-in room, I suppose that 
means?" said Mr. Bumble, not quite fol- 
lowing the stranger's excited description. 

" Yes," said the stranger. " A boy was 
bom there." 

" A many boys," observed Mr. Bumble, 
shaking his head despondingly. 

"A murrain (m the young devils!" 
cried the stranger impatiently ; " I speak 
of one, a meek-looking, pale-faced hound, 
who was apprenticed, down here, to a 
coffin-maker, (I wish he had made bis 
coffin, and screwed his body in it,) and 
who afterwards ran away to London, as 
it was supposed." 

"Why, you mean Oliver — young 
Twist !" said Mr. Bumble ; " I remember 
iiim of course. There wasn't a obsti- 
nater young rascal ^" 

" It s not of. him I want to hear ; I've 
heard enough of him," said the stranger, 
stopping Mt. Bumble in the very outset 
of a tirade on the subject of poor Oliver's 
vices. " It 's of a woman, the hag that 
nursed his mother. Where is she ?" 

^" Where is shel" said Mr. Bumble, 
whom the gin-and-water had rendered 
facetious "It would be hard to tell. 
There's no midwifery there, whichever 
place she 's gone to ; so I suppose she 's 
out of employment any way." 

" What do you mean 1" demanded the 
stranger, sternly. 

" That she died last winter," rejoined 
Mr. Bumble. 

The man looked fixedly at him when 
he had given this information, and al- 
though he did ]X)t withdraw his eyes for 
some time afterwards, his gaze gradually 
became vacant and abstracted, and he 
seemed lost in thought For some time 
he appeared doubtftd whether he ou^ht 
to be relieved or disappointed by the in- 
telligence, but at len^h he breathed more 
freew, and withdrawmg his eyes, observ- 
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ed that it was no great matter, and roiM» 
as if to depart 

Mr. Bumble was cunning enough, and 
he at once saw that an opportunity was 
opened for the lucrative disposal of some 
secret in the possession of his better half. 
He well remembered the night of old 
Sally's death, which the occurrences of 
that day had given him good reason to 
recollect as the occasion on which he had 
proposed to Mr&Comey; and although 
that lady had never confided to him tne 
disclosure of which she had been the soli- 
tary witness, he had heard enough to 
know that it related to something that 
had occurred in the old woman's atten- 
dance, as workhouse i;iurse, upon the 
young mother of Oliver Twist Hastily 
calling this circumstance to mind, he in- 
formed the stranger with an air of mys- 
tery, that one woman had been closeted 
with the old harridan shortly before she 
died, and that she could, as he had reason 
to believe, throw some light on the sub- 
ject of his inquiry. 

**How can I find herl" said the 
stranger, thrown off his guard, and plain- 
ly showing that all his fears (whatever 
they were) were aroused afiresh by the 
intelligence. 

" Only through me," rejoined Mr. Bum- 
ble. 

" V^enl" cried the strangei, hastily. 

" To-morrow," rejoined Bumble. 

"At nine in the evening," said the 
stranger, producing a scrap of paper, and 
writing down an obscure address, by the 
water-side, upon it, in characters that be- 
trayed his agitation, " at nine in the ev^- 
in£r, bring her to me there. I need n't 
teU you to be secret, for it 's your inter- 
est'*^ 

With these words he led the way to 
the door, after stopping to pay for the 
liquor that had been drank; and shortly 
remarking that their roads were difibrent, 
departed without more ceremony than an 
emphatic repetition of the hour of ap- 
pointment for the following night 

On glancing at the address, the paro- 
chial functionary observed that it contain 
ed no name. The stranger had not gone 
&r, so he meAe after him to ask it 

" Who's that?" cried the man, turning 

Suickly round as Bumble touched him on 
iiearm. " Following me I" 
" Only io ask a question," said the 
other, pointing to the scrap of paper 
" What name am I to ask for 1" 

" MoNxs !" rejoined the man, and stioAe 
hastily away. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST, 

Cjntaining an account of what passed between 
Mr. and Mrs. Bumble and Monks at their noc- 
turnal interview. 

It was a dull, close, overcast summer 
evening, when the clouds, which had heen 
threatening all day, spread out in a dense 
and sluffgish mass of vapour, already 
yielded large drops of rain, and seemed 
to presage a violent thunder-storm, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Bumhle, turning out of the main 
street of the town, directed their course 
, towards a scattered little colony of ruin- 
' ous houses, distant from it some mile and 
and a half, or thereabouts, and erected on 
a low unwholesome swamp, bordering 
upon the river. 

They were both wrapped in old and 
shabby outer garments, which might per- 
haps serve the double purpose of protect- 
ing their persons from the rain, and shel- 
tering them from observation; the hus- 
band carried a lantern, from which, how- 
ever, no light yet shone, and trudged on 
a few paces in front, as though — the wa^ 
being dirty — ^to give his wife the benefit 
of treading in his hesLvy footrprints. They 
went on in profound silence ; every now 
and then Mr. Bumble relaxed his pace, 
and turned his head round, as if to make 
sure that his helpmate was following, and, 
discovering that she was close at his heels, 
mended his rate of walking, and proceed- 
ed at a considerable increase of speed to- 
wards their place of destination. 

This was far from being a place of 
doubtful character, for it had long been 
known as the residence of none but low 
and desperate ruffians, who, under vari- 
ous pretences of living bv their labour, 
subsi£fted chiefly on plunder and crime. 
It was a collection of mere hovels, some 
hastily btiilt with loose bricks, and others 
of old worm-eaten ship timber, jumbled 
together without any attempt at order or 
arrangement, and planted, for the most 
part, within a few feet of the river's bank. 
A few leaky boats drawn up on the mud, 
and made fast to the dwarf wall which 
skirted it, and here and there an oar or 
coil of rope, appeared at first to indicate 
that the inhabitants of these miserable 
cottages pursued some avocation on the 
river ;- but a glance at the shattered and 
ifsoieas condition of the articles thus dis- 



played would have led a passer-by with- 
out much difficulty to the conjecture that 
they were disposed there, raUier for the 
preservation of appearances ' than with 
any view to (heir being actually em- 
ploved. 

Li the heart of this cluster of huts, and 
skirting the river, which its upper stories 
overhung, stood a large building formerly 
used as a manufactory of some kind, and 
which had in its day probably furnished 
employment to the iiihabitants of the sur- 
roundmg tenements. But it had long 
since gone to ruin. The rat, the worm, 
and the action of the damp, had weakened 
and rotted the piles on which it stood, and 
a considerable portion of the building had 
already sunk down into the water be- 
neath, while the remainder, tottering and 
bending over the dark stream, seem^ bat 
to wait a &vourable opportunity of fol- 
lowing its old companion, and involving 
itself in the same fate. 

It was before this ruinous building that 
the worthy couple paused as the first peal 
of distant thunder reverberated in the air, 
and the rain commenced pouring violently 
down. 

*' The place should be somewhere here," 
said Bumble, consulting a scrap of paper 
he held in his hand. 

"Halloa there!" cried a voice from 
above. 

Following the sound, Bumble raised his 
head, and descried a man looking out of 
a door, breast-high, on the second story. 

" Stand still a minute," cried the voice; 
" I '11 be with you directly." With which 
the head disappeared, and the door closed. 

" Is that the man 1" asked Mr. Bumble's 
good lady. 

Mr. Bumble nodded in the affirmative. 

"Then, mind what I told you," said 
the matron, " and be careful to say as lit- 
tle as you can, or you'll betray us at 
once." 

Mr. Bumble, who had eyed the build- 
ing with very rueful looks, was apparently 
about to express some doubts relative to 
the advisability of proceeding any farther 
with the enterprise just then, when he 
was prevented by the appearance of 
Monks, who opened a small door, near 
which they stood, and beckoned them in- 
wards. 

" Come !" he cried impatiently, stamp 
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ing his foot upon the gioimd. ** Don't 
keep me here ! 

The woman, who had hesitated at first, 
walked boldlv in without any fiirther in- 
vitation, and Mr. Bumble, who was 
ashamed, or afiraid to hang behind, fol- 
lowed, obyiously very ill at his ease, and 
with scarcely any of that remarkable dig- 
nity which was usually his chief charac- 
teristic. 

^ What the devil made you stand lin- 
gering there in the wet? said Monks, 
turning round, and addressing Bumble, 
after he had bolted the door behind them. 

"We — we were only cooling our- 
• iselves^'' stammered Bumble, looking ap- 
prehensively about him. 

" Cooling yourselves !" retorted Monks. 
** Not all the rain that ever foil, or ever 
will &11, will put as much of hell's fire 
out as a man can carry about with him. 
< You won't cool yourself so easily, don't 
think it!" 

With this agreeable speech Monks 
turned short upon the matron, and bent 
his fierce gaze upon her, till even she, 
who was not easHy cowed, was fain to 
withdraw her eyes, and turn them towards 
the ground. 

"This is the woman, is it?" demanded 
Monks. 

" Hem ! That is the woman," replied 
Mr. Bumble, mindful of his wife's cau- 
tion. 

" You think women never can keep se- 
crets, I suppose?" said the matron, inter- 
posing, and returning as she spoke the 
searching look of Monks. 

" I know they will always keep one till 
it's found out," said Monks contemptu- 
ously. 

"And what may that be?" asked the 
matron in the same tone. 

" The loss of their own good name," 
replied Monks : " so, by the same rule, if 
a woman's a party to a secret that might 
hang or transport her, I 'm not afraid of 
her telling it to anybody, not L Do you 
understand me?" 

"No." rejoined «.e natron, alighUy 
colouring as she spoke. 

"Of c^rse you don't!" said Monks 
ironically. " How should you ?" 

Bestowing something half-way between 
a sneer and a scowl upon his two compa- 
nions, and again beckoning them to follow 
him, the man hastened across the apart* 
ment, which was of considerable extent, 
but low in the roof, and was preparing to 
ascend a steep staircase, or rather ladder, 
leading to another floor of warehouses 
above, when a bright flash of lightning 



streamed down the aperture, and a peal 
of thunder followed, which shook the 
crazy building to its centre. 

"Hear it!" he cried, shrinking back. 
" Hear it rolling and crashing away as if 
it echoed through a thousand caverns, 
where the devils are hiding from it Fire 
the sound ! I hate it" 

He remained silent for a few moments, 
and then removing his hands suddenly 
from his face, showed, to the unspeakabJe 
discomposure of Mr. Bumble, that it was 
much distorted, and nearly black. 

"These fits come over me now and 
then," said Monks, observing his alarm, 
" and thunder sometimes brings them on. 
Don't mind me now; it's all over this 
once." 

Thus speaking, he led the way up the 
ladder, and hastily closing the window- 
shutter of the room into wluch it led, low- 
ered a lantern which hung at the end of 
a rope and pulley passed through one of 
the heavy beams in the ceiling, and 
wliich cast a dim light upon an old table 
and three chairs Siat were placed be- 
neath it 

" Now," said Monks, when they had all 
three seated themselves, " the sooner we 
come to our business, the better for all. 
The woman Imows what it is, does she?" 

The question was addressed to Bumble ; 
but his wife anticipated the reply, by in- 
timating that she was perfectly acquaint- 
ed with it 

" He is right in saving that you were 
with this hag the ni^ht she died, and that 
she told you somethmg — ^" 

"About the mother of the boy yoo 
named," replied the matron interrupting 
him. "Yes." 

" The first question is, of what nature 
was her communication ?" said Monka 

"That's the second," observed the wo- 
man with much deliberation. " The first 
is, what inay the communication be 
worth?" 

" Who the devil can tell that, without 
knowing of what kind it is ?" asked 
Monks. 

"Nobody better than you, I am per- 
suaded," answered Mra Bumble, who did 
not want for spirit, as her yokefellow 
could abundantly testify. 

"Humph!" said Monks si^ificantly, 
and with a look of eager inquuy, " there 
may be money's worth to get, eh?" 

"Perhaps there may," was the com- 
posed reply. 

" Someuiing that was taken from her," 
said Monks ea^^ly ; " something that she 
wore-Hsomethmg that — ^' 
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*< You bad better bid," interrupted Mrs. 
Bumble. '* I have heiurd enough already 
to assure me that you are the man I ought 
to talk ta" • 

Mr. Bumble, who had not yet been ad- 
mitted by hia better half into any greater 
share of the secret than he had originally 
possessed, listened to this dialogue with 
outstretched neck and distended eyes, 
which he directed towards his wife and 
Monks/by turns in undis^ised astonish- 
ment; increased, if possible, when the 
latter sternly demanded what sum was 
required for the disclosure. 

'* What's it worth to youl'' asked the 
woman, as collectedly as before. 

'* It may be nothing ; it may be twenty 
pounds,*' replied Monks ; ** speak out, and 
let me know which." 

" Add ^ve pounds to the sum you have 
named; give me five-and-twenty pounds 
in gold," said the womim, *'and I'll tell 
you all I know — ^not before." 

** Five-and-twenty pounds !" exclaimed 
Monks, drawing back. 

" I spoke as plainly as I could," replied 
Mrs. Bumble, **and it's not a large sum 
either." 

** Not a large sum for a paltry secret, 
that may be nothing when it's told!" 
cried Monks impatiently, ** and which has 
been Iving dead for twelve years poM, or 
more ! ' 

"Such matters keep well, and, like 
good wine, often double their value in 
course of tifne," answered the matron, 
etill preserving the resolute indifibrence 
she had assumed. **As to lying dead, 
there are those who will lie dead for twelve 
thousand years to come, or twelve mil- 
lion, for anything you or I know, who wiU 
tell strange tales at last." 

«< What if I pay it for nothing?" asked 
Mcftiks, hesitating. 

** You can easily take it away again," 
replied the matroOb ^ I am but a woman, 
alone here, and unprotected." 

" Not alone, my dear, nor ui^rotected 
tieither," subinitted Mr. Bumble, in a 
voice tremulous with fear ; *' / am here, 
my dear. And besides," said Mr. Bum- 
Ue, his teeth chattering as he spoke, 
** Mr. Monks is too much of a gentleman 
to attempt any violence on porochial iper^ 
SODS. Mr. maaiks is aware that I am not 
a young man, my dear, and also that I 
am a little run to seed, as I may say ; but 
lie has heerd-^I say I have no doubt Mr. 
Monks has heerd, my dear — ^that I am a 
tery determined officer, with very uncom- 
uum, strength, if I 'm once roused* I oidy 
want a litUe roosiqg, that '0 aU." 



As Mr. Bumble spoke, he made a me^ 
lancholy f^int of grasping his lantern with 
fierce determinatioo^ and plainly showed, 
by the alarmed expression of every fea- 
ture, that he did want ^ little rousing, 
and not a little, prior to making any war- 
like demoQstratioQ, unless^ indeed, against 
Saupers, or other person or persons trained 
own for the purpose. 

'* You are a fool," said Mrs. Bumble in 
reply, *'and had better hold ymr tongue.** 

'* He had better have cut it out ^ore 
he came, if he can't i^ieak hi a lower 
t(Mie," said Monks gnmly. ^So he's 
your husband, eh?" 

"He my husband!" tittered the Bia- 
tron, parrying the questioik 

"I thought as much when you came 
in," rejoin^ Monks, marking the iangiy 
glance which the lady darted At her spouse 
as ahe spoke. "So taoch the better; I 
have less hesitatHNi in dealing with two 
people, when I find that there 's only caie 
will between them. I 'm in earnest— see 
heife." 

He thrust his hand into a side-pocket, 
and producing a canvas bag, told out 
twenty-five sovereigns en the table, and 
pushed them over to the woman. 

"Now," he said, "oather them up ; and 
when this cursed pesu of thunder, that I 
feel is Cominff up te^breaikciter tUse bouse- 
top, is gone, let ^0 hear. your rtery." 

The roar of thunder, which seemed in 
fiu^ much nearer, and to shiver and break 
almost over their heads, having subeided. 
Monks, raising his face f)'Om the table, 
bent forward to listen to what the woman 
'should say. The faces of the tiiree nearly 
touched as the two men leant over the 
small table in their eagerness to hear, and 
t^e woman also leant farwaid to Yender 
her whisper audiblew The aidkly rays of 
the suspended lantern M\mg 4irectly 
upon them, ag[gravated the pafeness aad 
anxietv oftimt connt^ances, whiehv en* 
circled by the devest gloom and dafis- 
ness, looked ghastly in the esctreaia 

" When this woman, that we call old 
SaOy, died," tbs matron began, "she and 
I were alone." 

" Was there no one by ?" asked Sf dnks 
in the same hollotv whisper, **no eiok 
wretch or idibt in some other bedl^^^no 
one who could hear, and might by possi- 
biliiy uHderatandl" 

"Not a soqI," replied thb wofnan ; *^W6 
wwe alone: /stood alone beside the body 
when death came' over it" 

"^ood," said Monies^ i^gtiil^^ h^r «t- 
tontively : " go on." 

"<She«poke^ a J^Ottmr crattttre^'* l!)*" 
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smned the matron, ** who had hrought a 
child into the world some years before : 
Bot merely in the same room, bat in the 
aune bed in which she then Uj dying." 

** Ay 1" said Monks with qmvering lip, 
and glancing over his shoulder. *' "SSood ! 
How things come about at last !" 

^* The dskM was the one you named to 
him last night,*' said the matvon, nodding 
careiesslv towards her husband ; ^ the 
mother this nurse had robbed." 

<« In life 1" asked Monks. 

'*In death,". replied the woman with 
aomething like a shudder. ''She stole 
from the corpse, when it had hardly turned 
to one, that which the dead nK^er had 
prayed her with her last breath to keep 
ft)r the in&nt's sake." 

<< l^e sold iti" cried Monks With des- 
perate eagerness; '>did she sell it? — 
where? — when? — ^to whom? — ^how long 
before?" 

** As she told me with great difficulty 
tiiat she had done this," said the matron, 
** she fell back and died." 

" Without saying more ?" cried Monks 
in- a voice which, from its very suppres- 
sion, seemed only the more furious. " It's 
a lie! Pll not be played with. She said 
more — ^I '11 tear the life out of you both, 
but I '11 know what it was." 

** She didn't utteiv another word," siiid 
the woman, to all appearance unmoved 
(as Mr. Bumble was very far from being) 
by the strange man's violence ; *' but she 
elutcfaed my gown violently with one 
band, which was partly closed, and when 
I saw that die was dead, and so removed 
the hand by force, I found it clasped a 
scrap of dirty paper." 

" Which contamed ^" interposed 

Monks, stretching forward. 

** Nothing," replied the woman; ^*it 
was a pawnbroker's duidicate." 

*' For what," demanded Monks. 

'* In good time I '11 tell you," said the 
woman. '' I judge that she had kept the 
trinket for some time, in the hope of turn- 
ing it to better account, and then pawned 
it, and saved or scraped together money 
to fay the pawnbroker's interest year by 
year, and prevent its running out, so that 
j£ anything came of it, it could still be re- 
aeemed. Nothing had come of it ; and, 
as I tell you, she died with the scrap of 
paper, all worn and tattered, in her hand. 
The time was oilt in two days ; I thought 
something might one day come of it too, 
and 80 r^eemed the pledge." 

"Where is it now?" asked Monks 
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replied the Woman. And, 



as if glad to be relieved of it, die hastily 
threw upon the table a small kid bag 
scarcely large enough for a French watch, 
which Monks pouncing upon, tore open 
with trembling hands. It contained a lit- 
de gold Ibcjtei, in which were two locks 
of hair, and a plain gold wedding-ring. 

** It has the word * Agnes' engrav^ on 
tiie inside," said the womati., " There is 
a blank left for the sumamjp^ &nd then Al- 
lows the datO) which is within a year be- 
fore the child was bom ; Ilbu^ out that" 

"And this is all?" said Mopks, after a 
close and eager scrutiny of tne contents 
of the little packet 

" All," replied the woman. 

Mr. Bumble drew a long breath, as if 
he were glad ta find that the story was 
over, and no mention made of tisikinj^e 
five-and-twenty pounds back again pand 
now took courage to wipe off the perspj^T*^ 
ration, which hwi been trickling over Wi^* 
nose unchecked duHng the whole of the 
previous conversation. 

'^ I know nothing of the story beyond 
what I can guess at,'^ said hiis wifo, ad 
dressing Monks after a short silence, 
"and I want to know nothing, for it's 
safer not But I may ask you two ques- 
tions, may I ?" 

" You may ask," said Monks, with some 
show of surprise, "but whether I answer 
or not is another question." 

** — Which makes three," observed Mr. 
Bumble, essaying a stroke of facetious- 
ness. 

" Is that what you expected to get fcom 
me?" demanded the matron. 

"It is," replied. Monks. "The othei 
question? — ^" 

" What you propose to do with it Can 
it be used against me ?" 

" Never," rejoined Monks ; " nor agamst 
me either. See here ; but don't move a 
step forward, or your life 's not worth a 
bulrush!" 

With these words he suddenly wheele^t 
the table aside, and pulling an iron ring 
in the boarding, threw back a large trap- 
door which opened close at Mr. Bumble's 
feet, and caused that gentleman to retire 
several paces backward with great pre- 
cipitation. 

"Look down," said Monks, lowering 
the lantern into the gulf "Don't fear 
me. I could have let you down quietly 
enough when you were seated over it, it 
that had been my game." 

Thus encouraged, the matron drew 
near to the brink, and even Mr. Bumble 
himself, impelled by curiosity, ventured 
to do the same. The turbid water, swd- 
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len by the heavy rain, was nuhiog rapidly 
on below, and all other sounds were lost 
in the noise of its plashing and eddying 
against the green and slimy piles. There 
had once been a water-mill beneath, and 
the tide foaming and chafing round the 
few rotten stakes, and fVagments of ma- 
chinery, that yet remain^, seemed to 
dart onward with a new impulse when 
fireed &om the obstacles which had una- 
vailingly attempted to stem its headlong 
course. 

" If you flung a man's body down there, 
where would it be to-morrow morning ?*' 
said Monks, swinging the lantern to and 
iro in the dark well. 

*♦ Twelve miles down the river, and cut 
to pieces besides," replied Bumble, recoil- 
ing at the very notion. 

Monks drew the little packet from his 
breast, mto which he had hurriedly thrust 
it, fmd tyias it firmly to a leaden weight 
which had formed a part of some pulley, 
and was lying on the floor, dropped it into 
the stream. It fell straight, and true as 
a die, clove, the water with a scarcely au- 
dible splash, and was gone. 

The three looked into each other's fiices, 
and seemed to breathe more freely. 

" There !" said Monks, closing the trap- 
door, which fell heavily back into its for- 
mer position. ** If the sea ever gives up 
its dead — as books say it will — ^it will 
keep its gold and silver to itself, and that 
trash among it We have nothing more 
to say, and may break up our feasant 
party." 

" By all means," observed Mr, Bumble 
with CTeat alacrity. 

"'Sou '11 keep a quiet tongue in your 
head, will you?" said Monks, with a 
threatening look. **I am not afiraid of 
your wife." 

" You may depend on me, younff man," 
answered Mr. Bumble, bowing bimself 
gradually towards the ladder with exces- 
sive politeness. "On everybody's ac- 
count, young man; on my own, you 
know, Mr. Monks." 

" I am glad for your sake to hear it," 
remarked Monks. " Light your lantern, 
and get away from here as fast as you can." 

It was fortunate that the conversation 
terminated at this point, or Mr. Bumble, 
who had bowed himself to within six 
inches of the ladder, would infallibly have 
pitched headlonff into the room below. 
He lighted his lantern from that which 
Monks had detached from the rope, and 
DOW carried in his hand, and, making no 
efifort to prolong the discourse, descended 
in silence, followed by his wife. Monks 



brought op the rear, afler pausing on the 
steps to satisfy himself that there were 
no other souncfs to be heard than the beat- 
ing of the rain without, and the rushing 
of the water. 

They traversed the lower room slowly, 
and with caution, for Monks started at 
every shadow, and Mr. Bumble, holdiii£[ 
his lantern a foot above the ground, walked 
not only with remarkable care, but with 
a marvellously light step for a gentleman 
of his fi^re: looking nervously about 
him for hidden trap-doors. The gate at 
which they had entered was softly unfast* 
ened and opened by Monks, and merely 
exchanging a nod with their mysterious 
acquaintance, the married couple emerged 
into the wet and darkness outside. 

They were no sooner gone, than Mcmks, 
who appeared to entertain an invincible 
repugnance to being left alone, called to 
a boy who had been hidden somewhere 
below, and bidding him go first, and bear 
the light, returned to the chamber he had 
just quitted. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND, 

Introduces some respectable characters with whom 
the reader is already acquainted, and shows how 
Monks and the Jew laid their worthy beads to* 
gether. 

It was about two hours earlier on the 
evening followmg that upon which the 
three worthies mentioned in the last chaiv 
ter disposed of their little matter of busi- 
ness as therein narrated, when Mr. Wil- 
liam Sikes, awakening fh)m a nap, drow- 
sily growled forth an inquiry what time 
of night it was. 

The room in which Mr. Sikes propound- 
ed this question was not one of those he 
had tenanted previous to the Chertsey ex- 
pedition, although it was in the same quar- 
ter of the town, and was situated at no 
great distance fVom his former lodgings. 
It was not in appearance so desirable a 
habitation as his old quarters, being a 
mean and badl^-fumished apartment of 
very limited size, lighted only by one 
small window in the shelving roof, and 
abutting upon a close and dirty lane. Nor 
were there wanting other indications of 
the good gentleman's having gone down 
in the world of late ; for a great scarcity 
of furniture, and total absence of comfort, 
together with the disappearance of all 
such moveables as spare clothes and linen, 
bespoke a state of extreme poverty, while 
the meagre and attenuated conditk^n of 
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Mr. Sikes himself would have fully con- 
firmed these symptoms if they had stood 
in need of corroboration. 

The housebreaker was lying on the bed 
wrapped in his white great-coat, by way 
of dressing-gown, and displaying a set of 
features in no de^ee improved by the ca- 
daverous hue of illness, and the addition 
of a soiled nightcap, and a siiS, black 
beard of a week's growth. The dog sat 
at the bedside, now eyeing his master with 
a wistful look, and now pricking his .ears, 
and uttering a low growl as some noise 
in the street, or in the lower part of the 
house, attracted his attention. Seated by 
the window, busily engaged in patching 
an old waistcoat which formed a portion 
of the robber's ordinary dress, was a fe- 
male, so pale and reduced with watching 
and privation that there would have been 
considerable difficulty'bi recogoizing fter 
as the same Nancy who has already 
figured in this tale, but for the voice in 
which she replied to Mr. S^ikes's question. 

" Not long gone sev^i, said the girl. 
•« How do you feel toojight. Bill T" 

*» As weak as water^' replied Mr. Sikes, 
with an imprecation on his eyes and limbs. 
"Here; lend us a hand, and let me get 
off this thundering bed, anyhow." 

Illness had not improved Mr. Sikes's 
temper, for, as the girl raised him up, and 
led him to a chair, he muttered various 
curses upon her awkwardness, and struck 
her. 

"Whining, are you?" said Sikes. 
" Come ; don't stwid snivelling there. If 
you can't do anything better than that, 
cut off altogether. D' ye hear me 1" ' 

** I hear you," replied the girl, turning 
her face aside, and forcing a laugh. 
" What fancy have you got in your head 
nowl" 

" Oh ! you 've thought better of it, have 
youl" growled Sikes, marking the tear 
which trembled in her eye. "All the 
better for you, you have." 

" Why, you don't mean to say you 'd be 
hardlTupon me to-night, Billl" said the 
girl, laying her hand upon his shoulder. 

" No !" cried Mr. Sikes. "Why not 1" 

" Such a number of nights," said the 
girl, with a touch of woman's tenderness, 
which communicated something like 
sweetness of tone even to her voice, — 
" such a number of nights as I 've been 
patient with you, nursing and caring for 
you as if you had been a child, and this 
the first that I 've seen you like yourself; 
you wouldn't have served me as you did 
just now, if you'd thought of that, would 
you ** Come, come ; say you wouldn't" 



"Well, then," rejoined Mr. Sikes, "1 
wouldn't Why, damme, now, the girl 's 
whining again !" 

"It's nothing," said the girl, throwing 
herself into a chair. " Don't you se^m to 
mind me, and it'll soon be over." 

"What '11 be over)" demanded Mr. 
Sikes in a savage voice. " What foolery 
are you up to now again? Get up, and 
bustle about, and don't come over me with 
your woman's nonsense." 

At any other time this remonstrance, 
and the tone in which it was delivered, 
would have had the desired effect; but 
the girl being really weak and exhausted, 
dropped her head over the back of the 
chair, and fainted, before Mr. Sikes could 
get out a few of the appropriate oaths with 
which on similar occasions he was accus- 
tomed to gatniili his threats. Not know- 
ing very well what to do in this uncom- 
mon emer^ncy, for Miss Nancy's hyste- 
rics were usually of that violent kind 
which the patient fights and struggles out 
of without much ' assistance, Mr. Sikes 
tried a little Masphemy, and, finding that 
mode of treatment wholly ineffectual, 
called for assistance. 

"What's the matter here, my dear?** 
said the Jew, locking in. 

" Leiyl a hand to the girl, can't you?" 
replied Sikes impatiently, "and don't 
stand chattering and grinhing at me !" 

With on exclamation of surprise, Fagin 
hastened to the girl's assistance, while 
Mr. John Dawkins, (otherwise the Artfiil 
Dodger,) who had followed his venerable 
friend into the room, hastily deposited on 
the floor a bundle with which he was 
laden, and, snatching a bottle from the 
grasp of Master Charles Bates who came 
close at his heels, uncorked it in a twink- 
ling with his teeth, and poured a portion 
of its contents down the patient's throat; 
previously taking a taste himself to pre- 
vent mistakes. 

"Give her a whiff of fresh air with the 
bellows^ Charley," said Mr. Dawkins; 
"and you slap her hands, Fagin, while 
Bill undoes the petticuts." 

These united restoratives, admmistered 
with great energy, especially that depart- 
ment consigned to Master ]Bates, who ap 
peared to consider his share in the pro 
ceeding a piece of unexampled pleasantry, 
were not long in producing the desired 
effect The girl gradually recovered her 
senses, and, staggering to a chair by the 
bedside, hid her face upon the pillow, 
leaving Mr. Sikes to confi-ont the new- 
comers, in some astonishment at their un 
looked-for appearance. 
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(« WhVf what evil wind has hlowed yoa 
here V he asked of Fagin. 

" No evil wind at all, my dear,*' replied 
the Jew; ** for ill winds blow nobody any 
good, and IVe brought something good 
with me that you 'U be glad to see. Dod- 

Ser, my dear, open the bundle, and give 
(ill the little trifles that we spent all our 
money on this morning." 

In compliance with Mr. Fagin's request, 
the Artful untied his bundle, which was 
of large size, and formed of an old tabie- 
clotii, and handed the articles it contained, 
one by one, to Charley Bates, who placed 
Lhem on the table, with various encomir 
urns on their rarity and excellence. 

" Sitch a rabbit pie. Bill !** exclaimed 
that young gentleman, disclosing to view 
a huge pasty; ** sitch delicate creeturs, 
sitch tender limbs, Bill, that the wery 
bones melt in your mouth, and there 's no 
occasion to pick 'em; half a pound of 
seven and sixpenny ^reen, so precious 
strong that if you mix it with boiling wa- 
te^, it'll go nigh to blow the lid of the 
teapot off; a pound and a half of moist 
sugar that the niggers didn't work at all 
at afore they got it to sitch a pitch of 
goodness, — oh no! two half-quartern 
brans ; pound of best f^esh ; piece of dou- 
ble Glo'ster, and, to wind up all, some of 
the rightest sort you ever lushed." Ut- 
tering this last panegyric. Master Bates 
produced from one of his extensive pock- 
ets a full-sized wine-bottle, carefully 
corked, while Mr. Dawkins at the same 
instant poured out a wine-glassful of raw 
spirits from the bottle he carried, which 
the invalid tossed down his throat without 
a moment's hesitation. 

'* Ah !" said the Jew, rubbing his hands 
with ffreat satisfaction. *' You Ul do^ Bill ; 
you '11 do now," 

" Do !" exclaimed Mr. Sikes ; " I might 
have been done for twenty times over, 
afore you 'd have done anything to help 
nie. What do you mean by leaving a 
man in this state three weeks and more, 
you fiJse-hearted wagabond 1" 

" Only hear him, toys !" said the Jew, 
shrugging his shoulders ; '* and us come 
to brmg him all these beautiful things." 

"The things is well enough in their 
way," observed Mr. Sikes, a little soothed 
as he glanced over the table ; '* but what 
have you got to say for yourself why you 
should leave me here, down in the mouth, 
health, blunt, and everything else, and 
take no more notice of me all this mortal 
time than if I w&s that ere dog. — Drive 
uim down, Charley." 



" I never see such a jolly dog as that,** 
cried Master Bates, doing as he was de- 
sired. ** Smellin the grub like a old lady 
&>going to market ! He 'd make his for- 
tun' on the stage that dog would, and re- 
wive the drayma besides." 

"Hold your din," cried Sikes, as the 
dog retreated under the bed, still growl- 
ing angrily. "And what have you got 
to say for yourself, you withered old fence, 
eh?" 

" I was away from London a week and 
more, my dear, on a plant," replied the 
Jew. ^ • 

" And what about the other fortnight?" 
demanded Sikes. " What about the other 
fortnight that you 've left me lying here, 
like a sick rat in his hole ?" 

" I couldn't help it. Bill," replied the 
Jew. " I can't go into a long explanati(»i 
before company; but I couldn't help it, 
upon my honour." 

"Upon your what?" growled Sikes 
with excessive disgust " Here, cut me 
off a piece of the pie, one of you boys, to 
take the taste of that out of my mouth, or 
it '11 choke me dead." 

"Don't be out of temper, my dear," 
urged the Jew submissively. "I have 
never forgot you. Bill ; never once." 

" No, I '11 pound it, that you han't," re- 
plied Sikes witli a bitter ^in. " You 've 
been scheming and plottmg away every 
hour that I 've laid shivering and burning 
here; and Bill was to do this, and BiS 
was to do that, and Bill was to do it all 
dirt cheap, as soon as he got well, and 
was quite poor enough for your work. If 
it hadn't been for the girl, I might kave 
died." 

"There now. Bill," remonstrated the 
Jew, eagerly catching at the word. " If 
it hadn't been for the girl! Who was 
the means of your having such a handy 
girl about you but me ?" 

"He says true enough there, God 
knows !" said Nancy, coming hastily for- 
ward. " Let him be, let him be." 

Nancy's appearance gave a new tarn 
to the conversation, for the boys, receiving 
a sly wink from the wary old Jew, began 
to ply her with liquor, of which, however, 
she partook very sparingly ; while Fagin, 
assuming an unusual flow of spirits, gradu- 
ally brought Mr. Sikes into a better tem- 
per, by affecting to regard his threats as 
a little pleasant banter, and, moreover, 
laughing very heartily at one or two 
rouj^h jokes, which, after repeated appli- 
cations to the spirit-bottle, he condescend- 
ed to make. 
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«*It's all very well," said Mr. Sikes; 
« but I must have some blunt from you to- 
Bight" 

<* I haven't a piece of coin about me," 
replied the Jew. 

" Then you 've got lots at home," re- 
torted Sikes, '* and I must have some from 
there." 

'* Lots !" cried the Jew, hdding up his 
Hands. " I haven't so much as would — ^" 

" I don't know how much you 've got, 
and I dare say vou hardly know yourself, 
as it would take a pretty long time to 
count it," said Sikes ; " but I must have 
0ome to-night, and that's flat" 

"Well, well," said the Jew with a 
sigh, "I'll send the Artful round pres- 
ently." 

" You won't do nothing of the kind," 
rejoined Mr. Sikea "The Artful 's a 
Aeal too artful, and would forget to come, 
or lose his way, or get dodged by traps 
and so be perwented, or any&ing for an 
excuse^ if you put him op to it Nancy 
shall go to the ken and ibtch it, to make 
all sure, and I'll lie down and have a 
snooze while she 's gone." 

Ailer a great deal of haggling and 
squabbling, tiie Jew beat down the amount 
oi the required advance fh)m five pounds 
to three pounds four and sixpence, pro- 
testing with many solemn asseverations 
that that would only leave him eighteen- 
nence to keep house with ; Mr. Sikes, sul- 
lenly remarking that if he couldn't get 
any more he must be content with that, 
Noncy prepared to accompany him home, 
while the Dodger and Master Bates put 
the eatables in the cupboard. The Jew 
then, taking leave of his affectionate 
friend, returned homewards, attended by 
Nancy and the boys, Mr. Sikes meanwhile 
flinging himself on the bed, and composing 
himself to sleep away the time until the 
young lady's return. 

In due time they arrived at the Jew's 
abode, where they found Toby Crackit 
and Mr. Chitling, intent upon their fif- 
teenth game at cribbage, which it is 
scarcely necessary to say the latter gen- 
tleman lost, and with it his fifteenth and 
last sixpence, much to the amusement of 
his young friends. Mr. Crackit, apper 
rentlj^ somewhat ashamed at being found 
relaxing himself with a gentleman so 
much his inferior in station and menta] 
endowments, yawned heavily, and, in- 
quiring after Sikes, took up his hat to go. 

" Has nobody been, Toby ?" asked flie 
Jew. 

"Not a living leg," answered Mr. 
Crackit, pulling up his collar : " it 's been 



as dull as swipes. You ought to stand 
something handsome, Fagin, to recom- 
pense me for keeping house so long. 
Damme, I 'm as flat as a jurjnnan, and 
should have gone to sleep as fast as New- 
gate, if I hadn't had the good natur' to 
amuse Uiis youngster. Horrid dull, I'm 
blessed if I an't'^ 

With these and other ejaculations of 
the same kind, Mr. Toby Crackit swept 
up his winnings, and crammed them into 
his waistcoat pocket with a haughty air, 
as though such small pieces of silver were 
wholly beneath the consideration of a man 
of his figure, and swaggered out of the 
toom with so much elegance and gentility, 
that Mr. Chitling, bestowing numerous 
admiring glances on his legs and boots 
till they were out of sight, assured the 
company that he considered his acquaints 
ance cheap at fifteen sixpences an inter- 
view, and that he didn't value his losses 
the snap of a little finger. 

" Wot a rum chap you are, Tom," said 
Master Bates, highly amused by this de- 
claration. 

" Not a bit of it," replied Mr. Chitling. 
"ami, Fagin r 

" A very clever fellow, my dear," said 
the Jew, patting hhn on the shoulder, and 
winking to his other pupils. 

"And Mr. Crackit it a heavy swell, 
an't he, Fagin 1" asked Tom. 

" No doubt at all of that, my dear," re- 
plied the Jew. 

" And it t« a creditable thing to have 
his acquaintance, an't it, Fagin ? pursued 
Tom. 

" Very much so indeed, my dear," re- 
plied the Jew. " They 're cmly jealous, 
Tom, because he won't give it to them." 

"Ah I" cried Tom triumphantly, "that's 
where it is. He has cleaned me out ; but 
I can go and earn some more when I like, 
—can't I, Fagin?" 

" To be sure you can," replied the Jew ; 
" and the sooner you go, the better, Tom ; 
so make up your loss at once, and don't 
lose any more time. Dodger, Charley, 
it's time you were on the lay:— come, 
it 's near ten, and nothing done yet" 

In obedience to this hint, the boys nod 
ding to Nancy, took up their hats and left 
the room ; the Dodger and his vivacious 
friend indulging as they went in many 
witticisms at the expense of Mr. Chitling, 
in whose conduct, it is but justice to say, 
there was nothing vety conspicuous or 
peculiar, inasmuch as there are a great 
number of spirited young bloods upon 
town who pay a much higher price than 
Mr. Chitling for being seen in good soci 
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ety, and a great number of fine gentle- 
men (composing the good society afore- 
said) who establish their reputation upon 
very much the same footing as flash Toby 
Crackit 

" Now," said the Jew, when they had 
left the room, ** I *11 go and get you that 
cash, Ni^cy. This is only the key of a 
little cupboard where I keep a few odd 
things the boys get, my dear. I never 
lock up my money, for I Ve got none to 
lock up, my dear — ha I ha ! ha ! — none to 
lock. It 's a poor trade, Nancy, and no 
thanks ; but I *m fond of seeing the young 
people about me, and I bear it all ; I bear 
it all. Hush !*' he said, hastily conceal- 
ing the key in his breast; ** who's thati 
Listen !" 

The girl, who was sitting at the table 
with her arms folded, appeared in no way 
interested in the arrival, or to care whe- 
ther the person, whoever he was, came or 
went, until the murmur of a man's voice 
reached her ears. The instant she caught 
the sound she tore off her bonnet and 
shawl with the rapidity of lightning, and 
thrust them under the table. The Jew 
turning round immediately afterwards, 
she muttered a complaint of the heat in a 
tone of languor that contrasted very re- 
markably with the extreme haste ana vio- 
lence of this action, which, however, had 
been unobserved by Fagin, who had his 
back towards her at the time. 

" Bah !" whispered the Jew, as though 
nettled by the interruption ; ** it 's the 
man I expected before ; he 's coming down 
stairs. Not a word about the money while 
he 's here, Nance. He won't stop long — 
not ten minutes, my dear." 

Laying his skinny fore-finger upon his 
lip, the Jew carried a candle to the door 
as a man's step was heard upon the stairs 
without, and reached it at the same mo- 
ment as the visiter, who coming hastily 
into the room, was close upon the girl be- 
fore he observed het. 

It was Monks. 

" Only one of my young people," said 
the Jew, observing that Monks drew back 
on beholding a stranger. " Don't move, 
Nancy." 

The girl drew closer to the table, and 
glancing at Monks ^'th an air of careless 
levity, withdrew her eyes; but as he 
turned his towards the Jew, she stole an- 
other look, so keen and searching, and 
full of purpose, that if there had been any 
bystander to observe the change he could 
hardly have believed the two looks to have 
pi*oceeded from the same person. 

" Any newsl" inquired the Jew. 



" Great" 

"And— and — good?" asked the Jew 
hesitatingly, as though he feared to vex 
the other man by being too sanguine. 

'*Not bad any way," repli^ Monks 
with a smile. "I have been prompt 
enough this time. Let me have a word 
with you." 

The girl drew closer to the table, and 
made no offer to leave the room, although 
she could see that Monks was pointing to 
her. The Jew — perhaps fearing that she 
might say something aloud about the mo- 
ney, if he endeavoured to get rid of her — 
pomted upwards, and took Monks out of 
the room. 

"'Not that infernal bole we were in be- 
fore," she could hear the man say as they 
went up-stairs. The Jew laughed, and 
making some reply which did not reach 
her, seemed by the creaking of the boards 
to lead his companion to the second story. 

Before the sound of their footsteps had 
ceased to echo through the house, the sirl 
had slipped off her shoes, and drawing her 
gown loosely over her head, and muffling 
her arms in it, stood at the door listening 
with breathless interest The moment 
the noise ceased she glided fi*om the room, 
ascended the stairs with incredible soft- 
ness and silence, and was lost in the gloom 
above. 

The room remained deserted for a quar- 
ter of an hour or more ; the girl glided 
back with the same unearthly tread, and 
immediately afterwards the two men were 
heard descending. Monks went at once 
into the street, and the Jew crawled up 
stairs again for the money. When he re- 
turned, the girl was adjusting her shawl 
and bonnet, as if preparin£f to be gone. 

"Why, Nance," exclaimed the Jew, 
starting back as he put down the candle, 
" how pale you are !" 

" Pale !" echoed the girl, shading her 
eyes with her hand as if to look steadily 
at him. 

" Quite horrible," said the Jew. " What 
have you been doing to yourself]" 

" Nothing that I know of, except sitting 
in this close place for I don't know how 
long and all," replied the girl carelessly. 
" Come, let me get back ; that 's a dear." 

With a sigh for every piece of money, 
Fagin told the amount into her hand, and 
they parted without more conversation 
than interchanging a " good-night" 

When the girl got into the open street 
she sat down on a door-step, and seemed 
for a few moments wholly bewildered and 
unable to pursue her way. Suddenly she 
arose, and hurrying on in a direction quit* 
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opposite to that in which Sikes was await- 
ing her return, quickened her pace, until 
it gradually resolved into a violent run. 
After completely exhausting herself, she 
■topped to take hreath, and, as if suddenly 
recollecting herself, and deploring her 
inahility to do something she was hent 
upon, wrung her hands, and hurst into 
teara 

It might he that her tears relieved her, 
or that she felt the full hopelessness of her 
condition ; but she turned back, and hur- 
rying with nearly as great rapidity in the 
contrary direction, partly to recover lost 
time, and partly to keep pace with the 
violent current of her own thoughts, soon 
reached the dwelling where she hadlefl 
the housebreaker. 

If she betrayed any agitation W the 
time she presented herself to Mr. Sikes, 
he did not observe it ; &r merely inquiring 
if she had brought the money, and receiv- 
ing a reply in the affirmative, he laid his 
h^d upon his pillow, and resumed the 
■lumbers which her arrival had inter- 
rupted. 



CHAPTER THE THIRD, 

A itranfe interriew, which is a sequel to the last 

chapter. 

It was fortunate for the girl that the 
possession of money occasioned Mr. Sikes 
80 much employment next day in the way 
of eating and drinking, and withal had so 
beneficial an effect in smoothing down the 
asperities of his temper, that he had nei- 
ther time nor inclination to be very criti- 
cal upon her behaviour and deportment 
That she had all the abstracted and nerv- 
ous manner of one who is on the eve of 
some bold and hazardous step, which it 
has required no common struggle to re- 
solve upon, would have been obvious to 
his lynx-eyed friend, the Jew, who would 
most probably have taken the alarm at 
once ; but Mr. Sikes lacking the niceties 
of acute discrimination, and being trou- 
bled with no more subtle misgivings than 
those which resolve themselves into a 
dogged roughness of behaviour towards 
everybody ; and being, furthermore, in an 
unusually amiable condition, as has been 
already observed, saw nothing unusual in 
her demeanour, and, indeed, troubled him- 
self so little about her, that, had her agi- 
tation been far more perceptible than it 
was, it would have been very unlikely to 
have awakened his suspicions. 

As the day closed in, the girl's excite- 



ment increased, and, when night came; on, 
and she sat bv, watching till the house* 
breaker should drink himself asleep, theia 
was an unusual paleness in her cheek, 
and fire in her eye, that even Sikes ob- 
served with astonishment 

Mr. Sikes, being weak from the fever, 
was lying in bed, taking hot water with 
his gm to render it less inflammatory, and 
had pushed his glass towards Nancy to be 
replenished for the third or fourth time, 
when these symptoms first struck him. 

** Why, bum my bodv !" said the man, 
raising himself on his hands as he stared 
the girl in the face. **You look like a 
corpse come to life again. What's the 
matter?" 

" Matter !*' replied the girl. " Nothing. 
What do you look at me so hard for ?" 

"What foolery is thisi" demanded 
Sikes, graspinff her ]^ the arm, and shak- 
ing her roughly. • "What is it? What 
do you mean? What are you thinking 
(tf, ha?" 

" Of many things. Bill," replied the 
girl, shuddering, and as she did so, press- 
mg her hands upon her eyes. "But, 
Lord ! what odds in that ?" 

The tone of forced gaiety in which the 
last words were spoken seemed to produce 
a deeper impression on Sikes than the 
wild and rigid look which had preceded 
them. 

" I tell you wot it is," said Sikes, " if 
you havn't caught the fever, and got it 
comin' on now, there 's something more 
than usual in the wind, and something 
dangerous too. You're not a-going to 

No, damme! you wouldn't do 

that!" 

" Do what ?" asked the girl 

"There ain't," said Sikes, fixing his 
eyes upon her, and muttering the words 
to himself, " there ain't a stauncher-heart- 
ed gal going, or I 'd have cut her throat 
three monUis ago. She 's got the fever 
coming on ; that 's it" 

Fortifying himself with this assurance, 
Sikes drained the glass to the bottom, and 
then, with many grumbling oaths, called 
for his physic. The girl lumped up with 
alacrity, poured it quickly out, but with 
her back towards him : and held the ves- 
sel to his lips while he drank it ofi^. 

"Now," said the robber, "come and 
sit aside of me, and put on your own face, 
or I '11 alter it so that you won't know it 
again when you do want it" 

The girl obeyed, and Sikes, locking her 
hand in his, fell back upon the pillow, 
turning his eves upon her face. They 
closed, opened again ; closed once more« 
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Again opened; the housebreaker shifted 
his position restiessly, and, after dozing 
again and again lor two or three minutes, 
and as often springing up with a look of 
terror, and gazing vacantly about him, 
was suddenly stricken, as it were, while 
in the very attitude of rising, into a deep 
and heavy sleep. The grasp of his hand 
relaxed, the upraised arm fell languidly 
by his side, and he lay like one in a pro- 
found trance. 

<*Tbe laudanum has taken effect at 
last,** murmured the girl as she rose from 
Uie bedside. ''I may be too late even 
now." 

She hastily dressed herself in her bon- 
net and shawl, looking fearfully round 
from time to time, as if, despite the sleep- 
ing draught, she expected every moment 
to feel the pressure of Sikes's heavy hand 
upon her riioulder; then stooping softly 
over the bed, she kissed the robber^s lips, 
and opening and closing the room<loor 
with noiseless touch, hurried from the 
house. 

A watchman was crying half-past nine 
down a dark passage tiirough which she 
had to pass in gainmg the main thorough- 
fere. 

"Has it long gone die half hourl" 
asked the girl. 

"It'll strike the hour in another quar- 
ter," said the man* raising his lantern to 
her face. 

" And I cannot get there in less than 
an hour or more," muttered Nancy, brush- 
ing swiftly past him, and gliding rapidly 
down the street 

Many of the shc^s were already closing 
in the back lanes and avenues through 
which she tracked her way in making 
from Spitalfields towards the West-End 
of London. The clock struck ten, in- 
creasing her impatience. She tore along 
the narrow pavement, elbowing the pas- 
sengers from side to side, and darting al- 
most under the horses' heads, crossed 
crowded streets, where clusters of per- 
sons were eagerly watching their oppor- 
tunity to do &e like. 

" The woman is mad !" said the people, 
turning to look after her as she rushed 
away. 

Wheki sne reached the more wealthy 
«{uarter of the town, the streets were 
comparatively deserted, and here her 
headlong progress seemed to excite a 
greater curiosity in the stragglers whom 
she hurried past Some quickened their 
pace behind, as though to see whither 
she was hastening at such an unusual 
rate ; and a few made head upon her, and 



looked back, surprised at her undimini^ 
ed speed, but they Ml off one by one ; and 
when she neared her place of destination 
she was alone. 

It was a femily hotel, in a quiet but 
handsome street near Hyde Park. As 
the brilliant light of the lamp which burnt 
before the door guided her to the spot, the 
clock struck eleven. She had loitered 
for a few paces as though irresolute, and 
making up her mind to advance ; but the 
sound determmed her, and she stepped 
into the hall. The pcnter's seat was va- 
cant She looked round with an air of 
incertitude, and advanced towards the 
stairs^ 

•• Now, young woman," said a smartly- 
dressed female, looking out from a door 
behind her, " who do you want here 1" 

" A lady who is stepping in this h^use,'* 
answered the girL 

" A lady !" was tlte reply, accompani- 
ed with a Bcomftil look. "What lady, 
pray ?" 

" Miss Maylie," said Nancy. 

The young woman, who had by tiiis 
time noted her appearance, repliea only 
by a look of virtuous disdain, and sum- 
moned a man to answer her. To him 
Nancy repeated her request 

" What name am I to say ?" asked the 
waiter. 

" It's of no use saying any," replied 
Nancy. 

" Nor business?" said the man. 

"No, nor that neither," rejoined tho 
girl. " I must see the lady." 

"Come," said the man, pushing her 
towards the door, " none of this ! Take 
yourself off, will you ?" 

" I shall be carried out if I go !" said 
the girl violently, " and I can make that 
a job that two of you won't like to do. 
Isn't there any body here," she said, look 
ing round, " that will see a sihiple mes- 
sage carried for a poor wretch like me 1" 

This appeal produced an efiect on a 
good-tempered-faced man-cook, who with 
some other of the servants was looking 
on, and who stepped forward to interfere. 

"Take it up for her Joe, can't you 1" 
said this person. 

" What's the good 1" replied the man. 
" You don't suppose the young lady will 
s^e such as her, do you ?" 

This allusion to Nancy's doubtful char- 
acter raised a vast quantity of chaste 
wrath in the bosoms of four housemaids^ 
who remarked with great fervour that the 
creature was a disgrace to her sex, and 
strongly advocated her being lhrr»wn ruth- 
lessly into the kennel. 
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** Do what yon like with me,** nid the 
firl, turning to the men agiiD, ** bat do 
what I ask yoa first; andltSkyoa to giro 
this meflSB^e for God Almicfaty's nke.** 
The softhearted oook aidded hia intep- 
oession, and the rendt waa that the nan 
who had first appeared undertook its de- 
livery. 

'' Whafs it to her said the num, with 
one foot oa the staira 

** Tiiat a young woman eamestlr asks 
to speak to Miss Maylie alone,'' said 
Nancy ; ** and, that if tiie lady will onhr 
hear the first word sheims to say^ she wiU 
know whether to hear her business, or 
have her turned out of doors as an im- 
postor." 

**I say," said tiie man, ** you're coming 
it strong !'* 

^ You give the meange," said the girl 
fiimQr, « and let me hear the answer." 

The man ran up atairs^ aad Nancy re- 
mained pale and aunoet breathleas, list«i- 
ing with quivering lip to the very audiUe 
expressions of soom, oi which the chaste 
housemaids were very prolific; and be- 
came still more so when the man returned, 
and said the young w(Httan was to walk 
up stairs. 

«<It's no good being proper in this 
world," said uie first housemaid. 

**' Brass can do better than the gold what 
has stood the fire," said the aecond. 

The third contented herself with won- 
dering ^ what ladies were made of;" and 
the fourth took the first in a Quartette ef 
** Shameful !" with whieh the i)iaBBs eeii- 
^uded. 

Regardless of all this — for she had 
weightier matters at heart— Nancy follow- 
ed the man with tremUing limbs to a 
small ante-chamber, lighted by a lamp 
fix)m the ceiling, in which he left her, and 
retired. 

The girl's life had been sc^uandered in 
the streets, and the most noisome of the 
stews and dens of London, but there was 
something of the woman's original nature 
left in her still; and when she heard a 
light step approaching the door opposite 
to that by which she had entered, and 
thought of the wide contrast which the 
small room would in another moment 
contain, she felt burdened with the sense 
of her own deep shame, and shrunk as 
though she could scarcely bear the pre- 
sence of her with whom she had sought 
this interview. 

But struggling with these better feel- 

mgs was pride, — the vice of the lowest 

and most debased creatures no less than 

of the high and selfassured. The misera- 

14 



fale oompanioa of thievea and ruffians, tbe 
fidlen outcast of low haunts, the associate 
of the soouringa of the jaila and hulks, 
living within the shadow of the gaUows 
itaelv-even this degraded being felt too 
pnod to betray one feeble gleam of the 
w<mianly feeling which she thoogbt a 
weakness, bat which akae competed her 
with that homanity, of which her wasting 
life had obliterated all outward tiacas 
when a very child. 

She raised her eyes sufficiently to ob- 
serve that the figure which presented 
itself was that of a slight and beautifiil 
girl, and then bending tmrn on the ground, 
tossed her head with affiBCted earriessness 
as she said, 

**Ifs a hard matter to get to see yon, 
lady. If I had taken o^ee, and gone 
away, as many would have done^ you'd 
have been sorry for it one day, and not 
without reason either." 

^I am very sorry if any one has be- 
haved harshly to you," replied Rose. 
**Do not think of it; but t^l me why 
you wished to see me. Tarn the person 
you inquired for." 

The kind tone of this answer, the 
sweet voice, the gentle manner, the ai>- 
sence of any accent of haughtiness or 
displeasure, took the girl completely by 
euiprise, and she burst into tears. 

<*Oh, lady, lady!" she said, ckaping 
her hands passionately before her fiuce, 
** if there was more like you, there would 
be fewer like me,-^tfaere woidd— there 
would !^ 

**Sit down," said Roee eamestly; 
^ you distress me. If you are in poverty 
or affliction, I shall be truly happy to 
relieve you if I can, — I shall indeed. Sit 
down." 

**Let me stand, lady," said the girl, 
still weeping, *^and do not speak so kindly 
till you know me better. It is growing 
late. Is — is — that door shut ?" 

"Yes," said Rose, recoiling a few steps, 
as if to be near assistanoe in case sne 
ahonld require it "Why?" 

*' Because," said the girl, **I am about 
to put my life and the lives of others in 
your hands. I am the girl that dragged 
little OliTer back to old Fagin's, the 
Jew's, on the night he went out firem the 
house in Pentonville." 

<' You !" said Rose Maylie. 

" I, lady," replied the girl. ** I am the 
infamous creature yon have heard o^ that 
lives among the thieves, and that never 
from the firet moment I can recollect my 
eyes and senses opening on London streets 
have known any better life, or kinder 
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wordB than they have ffiven roe, so help 
me God ! Do not mind shrinkinff openly 
fh>m me, lady. I am youngfer 3ian you 
would think, to look at me, but I am well 
used to it; the poorest women fiill back 
as I make my way along the crowded 
pavement" 

*< What dreadful things are these !'* said 
Rose, involuntarily Sdling from her 
strange companion. 

" Thank Heaven upon your knees, dear 
lady," cried the girl, **that you had 
friends to care for and keep you in your 
childhood, and that you were never in the 
midst of cold and hunger, and riot and 
drunkenness, and — and something worse 
than all — as I have been from my cradle ; 
I may use the word, for the alley and the 
gutter were mine, as they will be my 
death-bed.'* 

^ I pity you !" said Rose in a broken 
voice. ** It wrings mv heart to hear you !" 

"God bless you n>r your goodness!*' 
rejoined the girl " If you knew what I 
am sometimes, you would pity me, indeed. 
But I have stolen away nom those who 
would surely murder me if they knew I 
had been here to tell you what I have 
overheard. Do you know a man named 
Monks?" 

"No," said Rose. 

"He knows you," replied the girl; 
" and knew you were here, for it was by 
hearing him tell the place that I found 
you out" 

" I never heard the name," said Rose. 

" Then he goes by some other amongst 
us," rejoined the girl, "which I more 
than thought before. Some time ago, 
and soon aner Oliver was put in your house 
on the night of the robbery, I — suspecting 
this man — listened to a conversation held 
between him and Fa^ in the dark. I 
found out from what! heard that Mcmks 
— the man I asked you about, you 
know — " 

" Yes," said Rose, " I understond." 

" — ^That Monks," pursued the girl, 
" had seen him accidentally with two of 
our boys on the day we first lost him, and 
had known him directlv to be the same 
child that he was watching for, though I 
couldn't make out why. A bargain was 
struck with Fa^, that if Oliver was got 
back he should tiave a certain sum ; and 
he was to have more for making him a 
thief, which Uiis Monks wanted ror some 
purpose of his own.'* 

" For what purpose 1" asked Roso. 

" He caught sight of my shadow on the 
wall as I listenea in the hope of finding 



oat,'* said the girl ; " and there are not 
many people besides roe that could have 

Sot out of their wa^ in time to escape 
iscoverv. But I did ; and I saw him no 
more till last night" 
" And what occurred then V 
"I'll tell you, ladv. Last night he 
came again. Again thev went up stairs, 
and I, wrapping myself up so uiat my 
shadow should not betray me, again 
listened at the door. The first woras I 
heard Monks say were these. * So, the 
only proofs of Uie boy's identity lie at 
the bottom of the river, and the old hag 
that received them from the mother is 
rotting in her coffin.' They laughed and 
talked of his success in doing Uiis ; and 
Monks, talking on about the boy, and get^ 
ting very wild, said that though he had 
got the young devil's money safelv now, 
he'd rather have had it the other way ; for, 
what a game it would have been to have 
brought down the boast of the father's 
will, by driving him through every jail in 
town, and then hauling him up for some 
capital felony, which Fagin could easilv 
manage, afler having made a good profit 
of him besidea" 
" What is all this !" said Rose. 
" The truth, lady, though it comes from 
my lips," replied the girl. "Then he 
said, with oaths common enough in my 
ears, but stran^rs to yours, that if he 
could ^ti^ his hatred by taking the 
boy's life without bringing his own neck 
in danger, he would ; but as he couldn't, 
he'd be upon the watch to meet him at 
every turn in life, and if he took advan- 
tage of his birth and history, he might 
harm him yet *In short, Fagin,' he 
says, * Jew as vou are, you never laid such 
snares as I'll contrive for my young 
brother, Oliver.* " 

" His brother !" exclaimed Rose, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

" Those were his words,*' said Nancy, 
glancing uneasily round, as she had 
scarcely ceased to do since she began to 
speak, mr a vision of Sikes haunted her 
perpetually. "And more. When he 
spoke of vou and the other lady, and said 
it seemed contrived by heaven, or the 
devil, against him, thtat Oliver should 
come into your hands, he laughed, and 
said there was some comfort in that toO| 
for how manv thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of pounds would you not give, 
if you had them, to know who your tw(h 
legged spaniel was." 

" You do not mean," said Eoee, taming 
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very pale, ** to tell me that this was said 
in earnest." 

" He spoke in hard and angry earnest, if 
a man ever did," replied the girl, shaking 
her head. *' He is an earnest man when 
his hatred is up. I know many who do 
worse things ; but Fd rather listen to them 
all a dozen times than to that Monks once. 
It is growing late, and I have to reach 
home without suspicion of having been 
on such an errand as this. I must get 
back quickly." 

*'But what can I do?" said Rose. 
** To what use can I turn this communica- 
tion without you 1 Back ! Why do you 
wish to return to companions you paint in 
such terrible colours? If you repeat this 
information to a gentleman whom I can 
summon in one instant from the next 
room, you can be consigned to some place 
of safety without half an hour's delay." 

" I wish to go back," said the girl. " I 
wish to go back, because — how can I tell 
such things to an innocent lady like you ? 
— because among the men I have told 
you of, there is one the most desperate 
of them all that I can't leave ; no — not 
even to be saved from the life I am lead- 
ing now." 

",Your having interfered in this dear 
boy's behalf before," said Rose; "your 
coming here at so great a risk to tell me 
what you have heard; your manner, 
which convinces me of the truth of what 
you say; your evident contrition, and 
sense of shame, all lead me to believe that 
you might yet be reclaimed. Oh!" 
said the earnest girl, folding her hands as 
the tears coursed down her face, **do 
not turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of one 
of your own sex; the first — the first, I 
do believe, who ever appealed to you in 
the voice of pity and compassion. Do 
hear my words, and let me save you yet 
for better things." 

** Lady," cried the girl, sinking on her 
knees, '* dear, sweet, angel lady, you are 
tiio first that ever blessed me with such 
words as these, and if I had heard them 
years ago, they might have turned me 
from a life of sin and sorrow ; but it is 
too late — it is too late." 

** It is never too late," said Rose, " for 
penitence and atonement" 

" It is," cried the girl writhing in the 
agony of her mind ; **I cannot leave him 
now — I could not be his death." 

" Why should you be?" asked Rose. 

" Nothing could save him," cried the 
girL " If I told others what I have told 
you, and led to thei^* bemg taken, he 



would be sure to die. He a the boldest, 
and has been so cruel." 

** Is it possible," cried Rose, ^ that for 
such a man as this you can resign every 
future hope, and the certainty of imme- 
diate rescue? It is madness." 

*' I don't know what it is," answered 
the girl ; ** I only know that it is so, and 
not with me alone, but with hundreds of 
others as bad and as wretched as myself. 
I must go back. Whether it is God's 
wrath for the wrong I have done, I do not 
know; but I am drawn back to him 
through every sufiering and ill-usage, and 
should be I believe, if I knew that I was 
to die by his hand at last" 

<' What am I to do?" said Rose. '* I 
should not let you depart from me thus." 

" You should, lady, and I know yon 
will," rejoined the girl, rising. "You 
will not stop my going because I have 
trusted in your gcwdness, and forced no 
promise from you as I might have done." 

"Of what use, then, is the communicar 
tion you have made?" said Rose. "This 
mystery must be investigated, or how will 
its disclosure to me benefit Oliver, whom 
you are anxious to serve?" 

" You must have some kind gentleman 
about you that will hear it as a secret, 
and advise you what to do," rejoined the 
girl. 

" But where can I find you again when 
it is necessary?" asked aoBe. " I do not 
seek to know where these dreadful people 
live, but where you will be walkmg or 
passing at any settled period from this 
time?'^ 

"Will you promise me that you will 
have my secret strictly kept, and come 
alone, or with the only other person that 
knows it, and that I shall not be watched 
or followed?" asked the girl. 

"I promise you solemnly," answered 
Rose. 

"Every Sunday night, firom eleven 
until the clock strikes twelve," said the 

firl without hesitation, " I will walk on 
london Bridge, if I am alive." 
' "Stay another moment," interposed 
Rose, as the girl moved hurriedly towards 
the door. "Think once again on your 
own condition, and the opportunity you 
have of escaping from it You have a 
claim on me ; not only as the voluntary 
bearer of this intelligence, but as a woman 
lost almost beyond tedemption. Will you 
return to this gang of robbers, and this 
man, when a word can save you ? What 
fascination is it that can take you back, 
and make you cling to wickedness and 
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misery ? — Oh ! is there no chord in vour 
heart that I can touch — is there nothing 
left to which I can appeal ftgainst this 
terrihle infatoatian 1" 

" When ladies as young, and good, and 
beautiful as you are,** replied the girl 
steadily, "give sway your hearts, love 
will carry you all lengths — even such as 
you who have home, friends, other ad- 
mirers, every thing to fill them. When 
such as me, who have no certain roof 
but the coffin-lid, and no friend in sick- 
ness or death bat the hospital nurse, set 
our rotten hearts on any mui, and let him 
fill the place that parents, home, and 
friends filled once, or that has been a blank 
through all our wretched lives, who can 
hope to cure us? Pity us, lady, — pity 
tts for having only one feeling of the 
woman left, and for having that turned 
by a heavy judgment from a comfort and 
a pride into a new meaneof violence and 
sufiering.'^ 

** You will," said Rose, after a pause, 
" take some money* from me, which may 
enable you to live without dishonesty-* 
at all events until we meet again ?" 

** Not a penny," replied the girl, war- 
ing her handk 

" Do not close your heart against all 
my efibrts to help you," said Rose, step- 
ping gently forward. *' I wish to serve 
you, iwieed.'* 

"You would serve me best, lady," re- 
plied the girl, wringing her hands, "if 
you could take my lifeat once ; for I have 
felt more grief to think of what I nm to- 
night than I overdid before, and it would 
be something not to die in the same hell 
in which I have lived. God bless you, 
sweet lady, and send as much happiness 
on your head as 1 have brought shame on 
mine !" 

Thus speaking, and sobbing aloud, the 
imhappy creature turned away.; while 
Rose Majrlie, overpowered by this extra- 
ordinary interview, which hde more the 
eemblance of a rapid dream than an actual 
occurrence, sank into a chair, and endea- 
voured to collect her wandering thoughts. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH, 

Q)oiitaliilng fbesli discoveries, and showing that 
fuiprisea, like nrisfortuiies, seldom come alone. 

Hbb situation was indeed one of no 
eommon trial and difficulty, for while she 
hit the most eager and burning desire to 



penetrate the mvstery in which Oliver's 
history was enveloped, she could not but 
hold sacred the confidence which the 
miserable woman with whom she had just 
omversed had reposed in her, as a young 
and guileless gin. Her words and man- 
ner had touclm Rose May lie's heart and 
mingled with her love for her young 
charge, and scarcely less intense in i£ 
truth and fervour was her fond wish to 
win the outcast back to repentance and 
hope. 

itiey only proposed remaining in Lon 
don three days, pier to departing fot 
some weeks to a distant part of the coast 
It was now midnig^ht of the first day. 
What course of action could she deter- 
mine upon which could be adopted in 
eight«iid-lbrty hours ? or how could ^ 
postpone the journey without exciting 
suspicion t 

Mr. Losbeme was with them, and 
would be fc»r the next two da^s ; but Rose 
was too well acc^uainted with the exceir 
lent gentleman's mipetuosity, and fi>resaw 
too clearly the wrath with whieh, in the 
first explosion of hiaindignatipo, he would 
regard the instrument of Oliver's recap- 
ture to trust him with the secret, when 
her representations in the girl's behalf 
cottld be seconded by no experienceap^- 
son. These were all reasons for Uie 
greatest caution and the most circumspect 
behaviour in communicating it to Mrs. 
May lie, whose first impulse would infid- 
libly be to hold a conference with the 
worthy doctor on the subject As to re- 
seating to any legal adviser, even if ^ 
had known how to do so, it was scarce^ 
to be thought of, for the same reasons. 
Once the thought occurred to her ^seek- 
ing assistance firom Harry; but this 
awakened the recollection of their last 
parting, and it seemed unworthy of her 
to call him back, when*— the tean rose 
to her eyes as she pursued this train of 
reflection — be might have by this time 
learnt to fca'get her, and to be happier 
away. 

Disturbed by tiiese different reflection8, 
and inclining now to one course smd then 
to another, and again recoiling from all 
as each successive connderation presented 
itself to her mind. Rose passed a sleepless 
and anxious night, and, after communing 
with herself next day, arrived at the des- 
perate c<xic]usion of coneultiiig Hany 
Maylie. 

"If it be painfiil to him," she thoocrht 
" to come back here, how painful wiUi* 
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be to me ! But perhaps he will not come ; 
he may vnrite, or he may come hiiqself, 
and studiously abstain from meeting me 
—he did when he went away. I hardly 
thought he would ; but it was better for 
as both — a great deal better." And here 
Rose dropped the pen and turned away, 
as though the very paper which was to 
be- her messenger should not see her 
weep. 

She had taken up the same pen and 
laid it down fifty times, and had consid-. 
ered and re-considered the very first line 
of her letter without writing the first 
word, when Oliver, who had been walking 
in the streets with Mr. Giles for a body- 
guard, entered the room in such Inreathless 
haste and violent agitation, as seemed to 
betoken some new cause of alarm. 

•* What makes you look so fiurried 1" 
asked Rose, advancing to meet him. 
** Speak to me, Oliver." 

*' I hardly know how ; I feel as if I 
should be choked," replied the boy. 
** Oh dear ! to think that I should see him 
at last, and you should be able to know 
that I have told you all the truth !" 

'* I never thought you had told us any- 
thing but the truth, dear," said Rose, 
•nothing him. *^But what is thisi — 
jf whom do you speak 1" 

*^ I have seen the gentleman," replied 
Oliver, scarcely able to articulate, *' the 
gentleman who was so good to me — Mr. 
Bsownlow, that we have so oflen talked 
about" 

" Where r asked Rose. 

"Getting out of a coach," replied 
Oliver shrading tears of delight, "and 
going into a house. I didn't speak to him 
—I couldn't speak to him, for he didn't 
see me, and I trembled so, that I was not 
able to go up to him. But Giles asked 
for me whether he lived there, and they 
said he did. Look here,", said Oliver, 
opening a paper, "here it is; here's 
where he lives— I'm going there directly. 
Oh, dear me, dear me ! what shall I do 
when I come to see him and hear him 
speak again !" 

With her attention not a little distract- 
ed by these and a great many other inco- 
herent exclamations of jov, Rose read 
the address, which was Cfraven Street, 
in the Strand, and very soon determined 
ttpon turning the discovery to account 

" Quick r she said, "tell them to 
fetch a hackney-coach, and be ready to 
go with me. 1 will take you there di-. 
rectly, without a minute's loss of time. 
I will only tell my aunt that we are going 
14* V 



out for an hour, and be ready as soon as 
you are." 

Oliver needed no prompting to des- 
patch, and in a little more man five 
minutes they were on their way to Cra- 
ven Street When they arrived there, 
Rose left Oliver in the coach under pre- 
tence of preparing tile old gentleman to 
receive hun, and sending up her card by 
the servant, requested to see Mr. Brown- 
low on very pressing business. The sa- 
vant soon returned to beg that she would 
walk up stairs, and, following him into an 
upper room. Miss Maylie was presented 
to an elderly gentleman of benevolent 
appearance, in a bottle-green coat ; at no 
great distance from whom was seated 
another old gentleman, in nankeen breech- 
es and gaiters, who did not look particu- 
larly benevolent, and was sitting with his 
hands clasped on the top of a thick stick, 
and his chin propped thereupon. 

" Dear me," said the gentleman in the 
bottle-green coat, hastily rising with great 
politeness, "I be^ your paraon, young 
lady — ^I imagined it was some importunate 
person who— I beg you wUl excuse me. 
Be seated, pray." 

" Mr. Brownlow, I believe, sirl" said 
Rose, glancing from the other gentleman 
to the one who had spoken. 

" That is my name," said the old gen- 
tleman. "This is my fiiend, Mr. Grim- 
wig. Grimwif^, will you leaive us fer a 
few minutes V 

" 1 believe," interposed Miss Maylie, 
"that at this period of our interview I 
need not give that gentleman the trouble 
of gomg away. Iff am correctly inform- 
ed, he is cognizant of the business on 
which I wish to speak to you." 

Mr. Kx)wnlow inclined his head, and 
Mr. Grimwig, who had made one very 
stiff bow, and risen fh»n his chair, made 
another very stiff bow, and dropped into 
it again. 

"I shall surprise you very much, I 
have no doubt," said Rose, naturally em- 
barrassed ; " but you once showed great 
benevolence and goodness to a very dear 
young friend of mine, and I am sure you 
will take an interest in hearing of hint 
again." 

" Indeed !" said Mr. ]^wnlow. " May 
I ask his name 1" 

" Oliver Twist you knew hkn asi" re- 
plied Rose. 

The words no sooner escarped her lips 
than Mr. Grimwig, who had been aflbot- 
ing to dip into a large book that lay on the 
table, upset it wi£ a great crash, asi 
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falling back in his chair, discharged from 
his features every expression but one of 
the most unmitigated wonder, and indul- 
ged in a prolonged and vacant stare ; then, 
as if ashamed of having betrayed so much 
emotion, he jerked himself, as it were by 
a convulsion, into his former attitude, and 
looking out straigHt before him emitted a 
long deep whistle, which seemed at last 
not to be discharged on empty air, but to 
die away in the inmost recesses of his 
stomach. 

Mr. Brownlow was no less surprised, 
although his astonishment was not ex- 
pressed in the same eccentric manner. 
He drew his chau: nearer to Miss May lie's, 
and said, 

"Do me the fiivour, my dear young 
lady, to leave entirely out of the question 
that goodness and benevolence of which 
vou speak, and of which nobody else 
knows anything, and if you have it in 
your power to produce any evidence 
which will alter the unfavourable opinion 
I was once^ induced to entertain of that 
poor child, in Heaven's name put me in 
possession of if 

" A bad one — I '11 eat my head if he is 
not a bad one," growled Mr. Grimwig, 
speaking by some ventriloquial power, 
without moving a muscle of his face. 

" He is a chUd of a noble nature and a 
warm heart," said Rose, colouring ; "and 
tliat Power which has thought ifit to try 
him beyond his years has planted in his 
breast affections and feelings which would 
do honour to many who have numbered 
his days six times over." 

"I'm only sixty-one," said Mr. Grim- 
wig with the same rigid face, " and, as 
the devil's in it if this Oliver is not 
twelve at least, I don't see the application 
of that remark." 

" Do not heed my friend. Miss Maylie," 
said Mr. Brownlow ; " he does not mean 
what he says." 

" Yes, he does," growled Mr. Grim- 
wig. 

" No, he does not," exclaimed Mr. 
Brownlow, obviously rising in wrath as 
he spoke. 

" He '' . eat his head if he doesn't," 
growled Mr. Grimwig. 

" He would deserve* to have it knocked 
oif, if he does," said Mr. Brownlow. 

"And he'd uncommonly like to see 
any man offer to do it," responded Mr. 
Grimwig, . knocking his stick upon the 
floor. 

Having gone thus far, the two old gen- 



tlemen severally took snu^ and after- 
wards shook hands, according to their in- 
variable custom. 

" Now, Miss Maylie," said Mr. Brown- 
low, " to return to the subject in which 
your humanity is so much interested. 
Will you let me know what intelligence 
you have of this poor child : allowing me 
to premise that I had exhausted every 
means in my power of discovering him, 
and that since I have been absent from 
^ this country, my first impression that he 
had imposed upon me, and been persuaded 
by his former associates to rob me, has 
been considerably shaken." 

Rose, who had had time to collect her 
thoughts, at once related m a few natural 
words all that had befallen Oliver since 
he left Mr. Brownlow's house, reserving 
Nancy's information for that gentleman's 
private ear, and concluding with the assu- 
rance that his only sorrow ror some months 
past had been, that be had not been able 
to meet with his former benefactor and 
friend. 

" Thank God !" said the old gentleman ; 
" this is great happiness to me, great hap- 
piness. But you have not told me where 
ne is now, Miss Maylie. You must pardon 
my finding fault with you, — ^but why not 
have brought him 1" 

" He is waiting in a coach at the door," 
replied Rose. 

" At this door !" cried the old gentle- 
man. With which he hurried out of the 
room, down the stairs, up the coach-steps, 
and into the coach without uttering an- 
other word. 

When the room-door closed behind him, 
Mr. Grimwig lifted up his head, and con 
verting one of the hind legs of his chaii 
into a pivot described three distinct circlei 
with the assistance of his sticl^ and the 
table; sitting in it all the time. Aftei 
performing this evolution, he rose and 
limped as fast as he could up and down 
the room at least a dozen times, and then 
stopping suddenly before Rose, kissed her 
without the slightest preface. 

"Hush!" he said, as the young lady 
rose in some alarm at this unusual 
proceeding, "don't be afraid; I'm old 
enough to be your grandfather. You're 
a sweet girl, and I like you. Here they 
are." 

In fact, as he threw himself at one 
dexterous dive into his former seat, Mr. 
Brownlow returned accompanied by 
Oliver, whom Mr. Grimwig received very 
graciously ; and if the gratification of that 
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moment had been the only reward for all 
her anxiety and care in Oliver's behalf, 
Rose Maylie would have bi en well repaid 
for her exertions. 

"There is somebody el»e who should 
not be forgotten, by the bye," said Mr. 
Brownlow, rmging the bell. " Send Mrs. 
^dwin here, if you please." 

The old housekeeper answered the 
summons with all po^ble despatch, and 
dropping a curtsy at the door, waited for 
orders. 

**Why, you get blinder evtry day, 
Bedwin," said Mr. Brownlow, rather 
testily. 

" Well, that I do, sur," replied the old 
lady. ** People's eyes, at my time of life, 
don't improve with age, sir." 

** 1 could have told you that," reioined 
Mr. Brownlow ; " but put on your glasses, 
and see if you can't find out what you 
were wanted for, will you 1" 

Tke old lady began to rummage in her 
pocket for her spectacles ; but Oliver's 
patience was not proof against this new 
trial, and yielding to his first impulse, he 
sprang into her arms. 

"(Sxi be good to me!" cried the old 
lady, embracmg him ; " it is my innocent 
boy!" 

" My dear old nurse !" cried Oliver, at 
fectionately. 

"He would come back — I knew he 
would," said the old lady, holding him in 
her armi^. " How well he looks, and how 
like a gentleman's son he is dressed again. 
Where have you been this long, long 
while? Ah! the same sweet face, but 
not so pale ; the same soft eye, but not so 
sad. I have never forgotten them or his 
quiet smile, but seen them every day side 
by side with those of my own dear chil- 
dren, dead and gone since I was a young 
and lightsome creature." Running on 
thus, and now holding Oliver from her 
to mark how he had grown, now clasp- 
mg him to her and passing her fingers 
fondly through his hair, me poor soul 
laughed and wept upon his neck by 
turns. 

Leaving her and Oliver to compare 
notes at leisure, Mr. Brownlow led the 
way into another room, and there heard 
from Rose a' fiiU narration of her inter- 
view with Nancy, which occasioned him 
no little surprise and perplexity. Rose 
also explained her reasons for not making 
a confidant of her firiend Mr. Losberne in 
the first instance; the old gentleman 
considered that she had acted prudently. 



and readily undertook to hold solemn 
conference with the worthy doctor him- 
self. To afibrd him an early opportunity 
for the execution of this design, it was 
arranged that he should call at the hotel 
at eight o'clock that evening, and that in 
the mean time Mrs. Maylie should be 
informed of all that had occurred. These 
preliminaries adjusted, Rose and Oliver 
returned home. 

Rose had by no means overrated the 
measure of the good doctor's wrath, for 
Nancy's history was no sooner unfolded, 
than he poured forth a shower of mingled 
threats and execrations; threatened to 
make her the first victim of the combined 
ingenuity of Messrs. Blathers and Dufi^ 
and actually put on his hat preparatory to 
sallying forth inmiediately to obtain the 
assistance of those worthies. And doubt- 
less he would, in this outbreak, have carri- 
ed the intention into efiect without a mo- 
ment's consideration of the consequences, 
if he had not been restrained, in part, by 
corresponding violence on the side of Mr. 
Brownlow, who was himself of an irasci- 
ble temperament, and partly by such argu- 
ments and representations as seemed l^st 
calculated to dissuade him firom his hot- 
brained purpose. 

*♦ Then what the devil is to be done 1" 
said the impetuous doctor, when they had 
rejoined the two ladies. " Are we to pass a 
vote of thanks to all these vagabonds, 
male and female, and beg them to accept 
a hundred pounds or so apiece as a trifling 
mark of our esteem, and some slight 
acknowledgment of their kindness tc 
Oliver 1" 

"Not exactly that," rejoined Mr. 
Brownlow laughing, "but we must pro- 
ceed gently and with great care." 

"(&ntleness and care!" exclaimed 
the doctor. "I'd send them, one and all 
to ^" 

" Never mind where," interposed Mr. 
Brownlow. "But reflect whether send- 
ing them anywhere is likely to attain the 
object we have in view." 

" What obiecti" asked the doctor. 

" Simply the discovery of Oliver's pa- 
rentage, and regaining for him his inheri- 
tance, of which, if this story be true, he 
has been fraudulently deprived." 

" Ah !" said Mr.Losbeme, cooling hhfi 
self with his pocket-handkerchief; "I 
almost forgot that." 

"You see," pursued Mr. Brownlovr, 
" placing this poor girl entirely out of the 
question, and supposing it were possiblo 
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to brings these Bcoondrek to justice with- 
out compromising her safety, what good 
should we bring about 1" 

*< Hanging a few of them at least, in 
all probabifity," suggested the doctor, 
^* and transporting the rest*' 

" Very good," replied Mr. Brownlow 
smiling, ^ but no doubt they will bring 
hat about themselves in the fullness of 
time, and if we step in to forestall them, 
it seems to me that we shall be perform- 
ing a very Quixotic act in direct oppoei- 
tioB to our own interest, or at least to 
Oliver's, which is the same thing." 
*^ How V* inquired the doctor. 
** Thus. It is quite clear that we shall 
have the most extreme difficulty in get- 
ting to the bottom of this mystery, unless 
we can bring this man. Monks, upon his 
knee& That can only be done bv strata- 
gem, and by catching him when he is not 
surrounded by these people. For, suppose 
he were apprehended, we have no proof 
against him. He is not even (so rar as 
we know, or as the facts appear to us,) 
concerned with the gang in any of their 
robberies. If he were not discharged, it 
is very unlikely that he could receive any 
further punishment than being conmiitted 
to prison as a rogue and vaofabond, and of 
oourse ever afterwards his mouth is so 
obstinately closed that he mis^ht as well, 
for our purposes, be deaf, dumb^ blind, and 
an idiot" 

" Then," said the doctor impetuously, 
** I put it to you again, whether you think 
it reasonable that this promise to the girl 
should be considered binding ; a promise 
made with the best and kindest inten- 
tions, but really " 

"Do not discuss the point, my dear 
^oung lady, pray," said Mr. Brownlow 
uterrupting Rose as she was about to 
npeak. " The promise shall be kept. I 
d(on*t think it will in the slightest degree 
interfere with our proceedings. But be- 
fore we can resolve upon any precise 
course of action, it will be necessary to 
see the girl, to ascertain from her whether 
she will point out this Monks on the un- 
derstanding that she is to be dealt with 
by us, and not by the law; or if she will 
not or cannot do that, to procure from her 
such an account of his haunts and descrip- 
tion of his person as will enable us to iden- 
tify him. She cannot be seen imtil next 
8unday night: this is Tuesday. I would 
suggest t£it, in the mean time, we re- 



main perfectly quiet, and keep 
matters secret even from Oliver 
self" 

Although Mr. Loebeme received wii 
many wry ftces a proposal involving 
delay of five whole days, he was fiiin 
admit that no better course occarred 
him just then; and as both Rose and MtA, 
Maylie sided very strongly with Mr. 
Brownlow, that gentlemair* proposition 
was carried unanimously. 

"I should like," he said, **to call in 
the aid of my friend Grimwig. He is a 
strange creature, but a shrewd one, and 
raifrht prove of material assistance to us; 
I should say that he was bred a lawyer 
and quitted the bar in disgust because he 
had only one brief and a motion of course 
in ten years, though whether that ia a 
recommendatbn or not, you must detsF 
mine yourselves." 

** I have no objections to your calliofl 
in your friend if I may can in mine,'* 
said the doctor. 

" We must put it to the vote," replied 
Mr. Brownlow, " who may he be ?" 

" That lady's son, and this young la^*i 
— ^very old friend," said the doctor, mo- 
tioning towards Mrs. Maylie, and Goncln* 
ding with an expressive glance at hei 
niece. 

Rose blushed deeply, but she did sot 
make any audible objection to this motion 
(possibly she felt in a hopeless nnnority) 
and Harry Marlie and Mr, Gnmwig were 
accordingly added to the committee. 

«We stay in town of course," eud 
Mrs. Maylie, ** while there remains tpe 
slightest prospect of prosecuting this in- 
quiry with a chance of successi I will 
spare neither trouble nor expense in be- 
half of the object m whom we are ail so 
deeply interested^ and I am content to 
remam here, if it be fi>r twelve months, 
so long as you assure me that any bops 
remains." 

"Good," rejoined Mr. Brownlow, "and 
as I see on the faces about me a dispose 
tion to inquire how it happened that I 
was not in the way to corroborate Oliver's 
tale, and had so suddenly left Uie king- 
dom, let me stipulata that I shall be asked 
no questions until such time a» I may 
deem it expedient to forestall them by 
telling my own story. Believo' me tht^ 
I make this request with good reason^ ibr 
I might otherwise excite nopes destined 
never to be realized, andtooly iiiecease 
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difficulties and disappointments already 
quite namerous enough. Come; supper 
has been announced, and young Oliver, 
who is all alone in the next room, will 
have begun to think, by this time, that we 
have wearied of his company, and entered 
into som^ dark conspiracy to thrurt him 
forth upon the world." 

With these words the old gentleman 
gave his hand to Mrs. Maylie, uad escort- 
ed her into the supper room. Mr. Los* 
herne fi«Uowed, leading Rose, and the 
council was for the present efl^tually 
hroken up. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

An old aeqaaintanoe of Oliver's ezhibitiof decided 
narks c^ genius, becomes a public ebaracter in 
tbe metropolis. 

Upos the very same night when Nancy, 
having lulled Mr. Sikes to sleep, hurried 
on her sel^imposed mission to Rose May- 
lie, there advanced towards London by 
the Great North Road two persons, upon 
whom it is expedient that this history 
should bestow some attention. 

They were a man and woman, or per- 
haps they would be better described as a 
male and female ; for the former was one 
of those long-limbed, knock-kneed, sham- 
hliag, bony figures to whom it is difficult 
to assign any precise age, — looking as 
they do, when they are yet boys, like un- 
der-grown men, and when they are almost 
men, like over-grown boys. The woman 
was young, but of a robust and hardy 
make, as she need have been to bear the 
weight of the heavy bundle which was 
strapped to her back. Her companion 
was not encumbered with much luggage, 
as there merely dangled from a stick 
which be carried over his shoulder, a 
small parcel wrapped in a common hand- 
kerchief, and apparently light enough. 
This circumstance, added to the length 
of his legs which were of unusual extent, 
enabled hioi with much ease to keep some 
half-dozen paces in advance of his com- 
panion, to whom he occasionally turned 
with an impatient jerk of the head, as if 
reproaching her tardiness, and urging her 
to greater exertion. 



Thus they toiled along the dusty road, 
taking little heed of any object within 
si^ht, save when they stepped aside to 
allow a wider passage for the mail-coach- 
es which were whirling out of town, until 
they passed through Hiffhgate Archway, 
when the foremost traveller stopped, and 
called impatientiy to his companion, 

"Come on, can't yerl What a lazy- 
bones yer ar, Charlotte." 

•* It's a heavy load, I can tell you," 
said the female, coming up almost breath 
less with fatigue. 

^* Heavy! What are yer talking 
about 1 — What are yer made for?" re- 
joined the male traveller, chanc^ing his 
own little bundle as he spoke to ue other 
shoulder. **Oh, there ver are, resting 
again. Well, if yer ain t enough to tire 
anvbody's patience out, I don't know what 
ia" 

"Is it much further 1" asked the wo- 
man, resting herself on a bank, a;nd look- 
ing up, with the perspiration streaming 
from her face. 

" Much further ! Yer as good as there," 
said the long-legged tramper, pointing out 
before him. " Look there, — ^those are the 
lights of London." 

"They're a good two miles off at least," 
said the woman despondingly. 

"Never mind whether they're two 
miles off or twenty," said Noah Clay- 
pole, for he it was; " but get up and come 
on, or I'll kick yer; and so I give yer 
notice." 

As Noah's red nose grew redder with 
anger, and as he crossed the road while 
speaking, as if full^ prepared to put his 
threat into execution, the woman rose 
without any furUier remark, and trudged 
onward by his side. 

" Where do you mean to stop for the 
night, Noah ?" she asked, after they had 
walked a few hundred yards. 

"How should I knowl" replied Noah, 
whose temper had been considerably im- 
paired by walking. 

"Near, I hope," said Charlotte. 

" No* not near," replied Mr. Claypole ; 
" tliere — not near ; so don't think it." 

" Why not 1" 

" When I tell yer that I don't mean to 
do a thing, that's enough, without any 
why, or because either," replied Mr 
Claypole with dignity. 

" Well, you needn't be so cross," said 
his companion. 
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** A pretty thing it would be, wouldn't 
It, to go and stop at the very first public 
h:>u8e outside the town, so that Sower- 
berry, if he come up after us, might poke 
in bis old nose, and have ua taken back 
in a cart with handcufis on,*' said Mr. 
Claypole in a jeering tone. *' No, I shall 
go and lose myself among the narrowest 
streets I can find, and not stop till we 
come to the very out-of-the-wayest house 
I can set eyes on. 'Cod, you may thank 
your stars I've got a head on : for if we 
nadn't gone at first the wrong road on 
purpose, and come back across country, 
you'd have been locked up hard and fast 
a week ago, my lady, and serve you right 
for being a fool." 

** I know I ain't as cunning as you are," 
replied Charlotte ; *' but don't put all the 
blame on me, and say I should have been 
locked up. You would have been, if I 
had been, any way." 

" Yer took the money fi*om the till, yer 
know yer did," said Mr. Claypole. 

"I took it for you, Noah, dear," re- 
joined Charlotte. 

"Did I keep itl" ajsked Mr. Claypole. 

" No ; you trusted in me, and let me 
carry it, like a dear, and so you are," said 
the lady, chucking him under the chin, 
and drawing her arm through his. 

This was indeed the case ; but, as it 
was not Mr. Claypole's habit to repose a 
blind and foolish confidence in anybody, 
it should be observed, in justice to that 
gentleman, that he had trusted Charlotte 
to this extent, in order that if they were 
pursued, the money might be found on 
her, which would leave him an opportu- 
nity of asserting his utter innocence of 
any theft, and greatly facilitate his 
chances of escape. Of course he entered 
at this juncture into no explanation of his 
motives, and they walked on very loving- 
ly together. 

In pursuance of his cautious plan, Mr. 
Claypole went on without halting until 
he arrived at the Angel, at Islington, 
where he wisely judged, from the crowd 
of passengers and number of vehicles that 
liOndon began in earnest Just pausing 
to observe which appeared the most 
crowded streets, and consequently the 
most to be avoided, he crossed into Saint 
John's Road, and was soon deep in the 
obscurity of the intricate and dirty ways 
which, lying between Gray's Inn Lane 
and Smithfield, render that part of the 
town one of the lowest and worst that 
improvement has left in the midst of Lon- 
don. 

Through these streets Noah Claypole 



walked, dragging Charlotte iSier hinir 
now slipping into the kennel to embrace 
at a glance the whole external character 
of some small public houses, and ndW 
jogging on again as some fancied appear- 
ance induced him to believe it too public 
for his purpose. At length he stopped in 
front of one more humble in appearance 
and more dirty than any he had yet seen, 
and having crossed over and surveyed it 
from the opposite pavement, graciously 
announced his intention of putting up 
there for the night 

" So give us the bundle," said Noah, 
unstrappinff it from the woman's shoul 
ders, and slinging it over his own ; " and 
don't yer speak except when yer spoken 
to. What's the name of the house— 
t-h-r- three what)" 

'* Cripples," said Charlotte. 

"Three Cripples," repeated Noah, 
" and a very good sign, toa Now, then, 
keep close at my heels, and come along." 
With these injunctions, he pushed uio 
rattling door with his shoulder, and en- 
tered the house, followed by his com- 
panion. 

There was nobody in the bar but a 
young Jew, who, wiUi his two elbows on 
the counter, was reading a dirty newspa- 
per. He stared very hard at Noah, and 
Noah stared very hard at hiuL 

If Noah had been attired in his Chari- 
ty-boy's dress, there might have been 
some reason for the Jew's opening his 
eyes so wide ; but as he had discard^ the 
coat, and badge, and wore a short smock- 
frock over his leathers, there seemed no 
particular reason for his appearance ex- 
citing so much attention in a public 
house. • 

" Is this the * Three Cripples 1' " askec 
Noah. 

" That is the dabe of this ^ouse," re- 
plied the Jew. 

"A gentleman we met on the road 
coming up firom the country, recommend- 
ed us here," said Noah, nudging Char- 
lotte, perhaps to call her attention to this 
most ingenious device for sittracting re- 
spect, and perhaps to warn her to betray 
no surprise. 

" We want to sleep here UHjight" 

" rb dot certaid you cad," said Barney, 
who was the attendant sprite ; " but I'll 
idquire." 

" Show us the tap, and give us a bit of 
cold meat and a drop of beef while yer 
inquiring, will yerl" said Noah. 

Barney complied by ushering them into 
a small back-room, and setting the re- 
quired viands before them ; having done 
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which, he informed the travellers that 
(hey could be lodged that night, and 
left the amiable couple to their refresh- 
^nent. 

Now, this back-room was immediately 
behind the bar, and some steps lower, so 
that any person connected with the house, 
undrawing a small curtain which con- 
cealed a single pane of glass fixed in the 
wall of the last^-named apartment, about 
^ve feet from its flooring, could not only 
ltx>k down upon any guests in the back- 
room without any great hazard of being 
observed, (the glass being in a dark angle 
of the wall, between which and a large 
upright beam the observer had to thrust 
himself,) but could, by applying his ear 
to the partition, ascertain with tolerable 
distinctness their subject of conversation. 
The landlord of the house had not with- 
drawn his eye from this place of espial 
for &ve minutes, and Barney had only just 
returned from making the communication 
above related, when Fagin, in the course 
of his evening's business, came into the 
bar to inquire after some of his young 
pupils. 

^ Hush !" said Barney : '* stradegers id 
the next roob." 

^ Strangers !** repeated the dd man in 
a whisper. 

'* Ah ! ad rub uds too,'* added Batney. 
•• Frob the cuttry, but subthig in your 
WW, or I'b bistaked." 

Fa^in appeared to receive this commu- 
nication with great interest, and, mount- 
ing on a stool, cautiously applied his eye 
to the pane of glass, from which secret 
post he could see Mr. Claypole taking 
cold beef firom the dish and porter from 
the pot, and administering homoeopathic 
doses of both to Charlotte, who sat pa- 
tiently by, eating and drinking at his 
pleasure. 

"Aha!" whispered the Jew, looking 
round to Barney. ** I like the fellow's 
jooks. He 'd be of use to us ; he knows 
low to train the girl already. Don't make 
%8 much noise as a mouse, my dear, and 
et me hear 'em talk — ^let me hear 'em." 
The Jew again applied his eye to the 
^lass, and turning his ear to the partition, 
istened attentively, with a subtle and oa- 
rer look upon his face that might have 
tppertained to some old goblin. 

** So I mean to be a gentleman," said 
ifr. Claypole, kicking out his legs, and 
yintinuing a conversation, the commence- 
nent of which Fagin had arrived too late 
o hear. ** No more jolly old coffins, 
charlotte, but a gentleman's life for me ; 
md if yer like, yer shall be a lady." 
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** I should like that well enough, dear, 
replied Charlotte ; " hut tills an't to be 
emptied every day, and people to get cleai 
off after it" 

« Tills be blowed •" said Mr. Claypole ; 
" there 's more things besides tills to be 
emptied." 

" What do you mean ?" asked his com- 
panion. 

" Pockets, women's ridictdeSf houses, 
mail-coaches, banks," said Mr. Claypole, 
rising with the porter. 

** But you can't do all that, dear," said 
Charlotte. 

" I shall look out to get into company 
with them as can," replied Noah. "They'll 
be able to make us useful some way or 
another. Why, you yourself are worth 
fifty women. I never see such a precious 
sly and deceitful creetur as yer can be 
when I let yer." 

" Lor, how nice it is to hear you say 
so," exclaimed Charlotte, imprinting a 
kiss upon his ugly face. 

" There, that '11 do ; don't yer be too 
affectionate, in case I 'm cross with yer," 
said Noah, disengaging himself with 
great gravity. " i should like to be the 
captain of some band, and have the whop- 
ping of 'em, and follering 'em about, un- 
beknown to themselves. That would 
suit me, if there was good profit ; and if 
we could only get in with some gentle- 
men of this sort, I say it would be cheap 
at that twenty pound note you've got, — 
espicially aa we don't very well know 
how to get rid of it ourselves." 

After expressing this opinion, Mr. Clay- 
pole looked into the porter-pot with an 
aspect of deep wisdom, and having well 
shaken its contents, nodded condescend- 
ingly to Charlotte, and took a draught, 
wherewith he appeared greatly refreshed. 
He was meditating another, when the 
sudden opening of the door and appear- 
ance of a stranger interrupted him. 

The stranger was Mr. Fagin, and very 
amiable he looked, and a very low bow 
he made as he advanced, and^ sitting 
himself down at the nearest table, ordered 
something to drink of the grinning Barney 

" A pleasant night, sir, but cool for the 
time of year," said Fagin, rubbing his 
hands. " From the country, I see, sir 1" 

" How do you see thati" asked Noah 
Claypole. 

** We have not so much dust as that in 
London," replied the Jew, pointing from 
Noah's shoes to those of his companion, 
and from them to the two bundles 

" Ye'r a sharp feller," said Noah. •* Ha J 
ha ! only hear that, Charlotte." 
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^ Why, one need be sharps in this town, 
my dear,*' replied the Jew, sinking his 
voice to a confidential whisper, **and 
that's the truth." 

The Jew followed up this remark by 
striking the side of his nose with his right 
forefinger, — a gesture which Noah at^ 
temptS to imitate, though not with com- 
plete success, in consequence of his nose 
not being large enough for the purpose. 
However, Mr. Fagin seemed to interpret 
the endeavour as expressing a perfect co- 
incidence with his opinion, and put about 
the liquor which Barney re-appeared 
with, in a very friendly manner. 

»' Good stuflr that," observed Mr. Clay- 
pole, smacking his lips. 

" Dear," said Fagin, •* a man need be 
always empty in? a till, or a pocket, or a 
woman's reticule, or a house, or a mail- 
coach, or a bank, if he drinks it regu- 
larly." 

Mr. Claypole no sooner heard this ex- 
tract from his own remarks than he fell 
back in bis chair, and looked from the 
Jew to Charlotte with a countenance of 
ashy paleness and excessive terror. 

" Don't mind me, ray dear," said Fagin, 
drawing his chair closer. "Ha! ha! it 
was lucky it was only me that heard you 
by chance. It was very lucky it was 
only me." 

"I didn't take it," stammered Noah, 
no longer stretching out. his l^s like an 
independent gentleman, but couing them 
up as well as be could under his chair; 
" it was all her doing ; yer've got it now, 
Charlotte, yer know yer have." 

" No matter who's got, or who did it, 
my dear!" replied Fagin, glancing, ne- 
vertheless, with a hawk's eye at the girl 
and the two bundles. I'm in that way 
myself, and I like you for it." 

". In what way 1" asked Mr. Claypole, 
a little recovering. 

" In that way of business," rejoined 
Ffigin, " and so are the people of the 
bouse. You've hit the right nail upon the 
head, and are as safe here as you could 
be. There is not a safer place in all this 
town than is the Cripples ; that is, when 
I like to make it so, and I've taken a fancy 
to you and the young woman ; so I've said 
the word, and you may make your minds 
*jasy." 

Noah Claypole's mind might have been 
at ease after this assurance, but his body 
certainly was not, for he shuf&ed and 
writhed about into various uncouth posi- 
tions, eyeing his new friend meanwhile 
with mingl^ fear and suspicion. 

'*I'll teli you more," said the Jew, 



after he had re-assured the girl, by dint 
of friendly nods and mattered encouraga- 
ments. " I have got a friend that I think 
can gratify your darling wish and put yoa 
in the right way, where you can take 
whatever department of the business you 
think will suit you best at first, and be 
taught all the others." 

" Yer speak as if yer were in earnest,* 
replied Noah. 

^* What advantage would it be to me 
to be an3^hing ej^se 1" inquired the Jew, 
shrugging his shoulders. ''Here. Let 
me have a word ^ith jou outside." 

"There's no occasion to trouble ou^ 
selves to move," said Noah, getting his 
legs by gradual degrees abroad again. 
"She'll take tlie luggage up-stairs the 
while. Char-lotte, see to them bundles." 

This mandate, which had been delivered 
witli great majesty, waa obeyed without 
the s%htest demur, and Charlotte made 
the best of her wi^ off with the packages, 
while Noah held the door open, and 
watched her out. 

" She's kept tolerably well under, ain't 
she, sir!" he asked as he resum^ his 
seat, in the tone of a keeper who has 
tamed some wild animal. 

" Quite perfect," rejoiiied Fa^in, clap- 
ping him on the shoulder. '.'You're a 
genius, my dear." 

"Why, I suppose if I wasn't I shouldn't 
be here," replied Nosdi. "But, I say, 
she'll be back if yer lose tune." 

" Now, what do you think 1" said the 
Jew/ " If you was to like my friend, 
could you do 'better than join him ?" 

" Is he in a good way of business, that'f 
where it is 1" responded Noah, winking 
one of his little eye& 

"The top of the tree," said the Jew; 
" employs a power of hands; and has the 
very best society in the profession." 

"Regular town-maders 1" asked Mr. 
Claypole. 

" Not a countryman among 'em ; and 
I don't think he'd take you even on my 
recommendation, if he didn't run rather 
short of assistants just now," replied the 
JeWi 

"Should I have to hand overl" said 
Noah, slapping his breeches' pocket 

'* It couldn't possibly be done without," 
replied Fagin, in a most decided manner. 

*" Twenty pounds, though, — it's a lot of 
money." 

" Not 'when it's in a note you can't get 
rid of," retorted Fagin. " Number and 
date taken, I suppose; payment stopped 
at the banki Ah! its not worth much 
to him; it'll have to go abroad and ho 
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ecmldn't sell it for a groat deal in the 
market'' 

** When could I see him ?" asked Noah 
(doubtfully. 

'* To-morrow morning,'* replied the 
Jew 

" Where 1" 

" Here." 

"Um!" said Noah. "What's the 
wages 1" 

"Live like a gentleman,-^board and 
^edging, pipes and spirits free, — ^half of 
all you earn, and half of all the young 
woman earns," replied Mr. Fagm. 

Whether Noah Claypole, whose rapa- 
city was none of the least comprehensive, 
would have acceded even to these glow- 
ing terms had he been a perfectly free 
agent, is very doubtful ; but as he recol- 
lected that, in the event of his refusal, it 
was in the power of his new acquaintance 
to give him up to justice immediately, 
(and more unlikely things had come to 
pass,) he gradually relented, and said he 
thought that would suit him. 

"But, yer see," observed Noah, "as 
fihe will 1)6 able to do a good deal, I should 
like to take something very light" 

"A little fancy-work 1" suggested J'a- 
gin. 

" Ah ! something of that sort," replied 
Noah. " What do you think would suit 
me now ? Something not too trying for 
the strength, and not very dangerous, you 
Imow ; thatVs the sort of thing !" 

" I heard you talk of something in the 
spy way upon the others, my dear," said 
the Jew. " My friend wants somebody 
who would do that well very much." 

" Why, I did mention that, and I 
shouldn't mind turning my hand to it 
sometimes," rejoined Mr. Claypole slow- 
ly ; '* but it wouldn't pay by itself, you 
know." 

" That's true !" observed the Jew, ru- 
minating, or pretending to ruminate. 
« No, it might not" 

"What do you think, theni" asked 
Noah, anxiously re^anling him. " Some- 
thing in the sneaking way, where it was 
pretty .sure work, and not much more 
risk than being at home." 

" What do you think of the old ladies 1" 
asked the Jew. " There 's a good deal 
of money made in snatching their bags 
and parcels, and running round the cor- 
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ner. 

" Don't they holler out a good deal, and 
scratch sometimes!" asked Noah, shak- 
ing his head. ^* I don't think that would 
answer my purpose. Ain't there any other 
line open 1'' 

15 W 



" Stop," said the Jew, laying his hand 
on Noah's knee. " The kinchm lay." 

" What 's that 1" demanded Mr. Qay 
pole. 

"The kinchins, my dear," said the 
Jew, " is the young children that 's sent 
on errands by their mothers, with sij^ 
pences and shillings, and the lay is jun 
to take their money awa^ — they've al- 
ways got it ready in their hands,— and 
then luiock 'em into the kennel, and walk 
off very sloW, as if there was nothing else 
the matter but a child fallen down and 
hurt itself. Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" Ha ! ha !" roared Mr. Claypole, kick- 
ing up his legs in an ecstasy. " Lor, 
that 's the very thing !" 

"To be sure it is," replied Fagin ; 
"and you can have a few good &ats 
chalked out in Camden-Town, and Battle- 
Bridge and neighbourhoods like that, 
where they 're always going errands, and 
upset as many kinchins as you want any 
hour in the day. Ha ! ha ! ha t" With 
this Fagin poked Mr. Claypole in the side, 
and they joined in a burst of laughter 
both long and loud. 

" Well, that 's all right !" said Noah 
when he had recovered himself, and Char- 
lotte had returned. " What time to- 
morrow shall we say ]" 

" Will ten do ?" asked the Jew, adding, 
as Mr. Claypole nodded assent, " What 
name shall I tell my good friend 1" 

" Mr. Bolter," replied Noah, who liad 
prepared himself fpr such an emergency. 
" Mr. Morris Bolter. This is Mrs. Bolter." 

" Mrs. Bolter's humble servant," said 
Fagin, bowing with grotesque politeness. 
"I hope I shall know her better very 
shortly." 

" Do you hear the gentleman, Char- 
lotte 1" thundered Mr. Claypole. 

" Yes, Noah, dear I" replied Mrs. Bolter, 
extending her hand. 

" She calls me Noah, as a sort of fond 
way of talking," said Mr. Morris Bolter, 
late Claypole, turning to the Jew. " You 
understand 1" 

"Oh, yes, I understand, — ^perfectly," 
replied Fagin, telling the tnith for once. 
" Good night ! good night !" 

With many adieus and good wishes, 
Mr. Fagin went his way ; and Noah Clay- 
pole, bespeaking his good lady's attention, 
proceeded to enlighten her relative to the 
arrangement he had made, with all that 
haughtiness and air of superiority becom- 
ing not only a member of the sterner sex, 
but a gentleman who appreciates the dig 
nity of a special appointment on the kin 
chin lay in London and its vicinity. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

Wberein is shown how the artful Dodger got into 

trouble. 

^* And so it was you that was your own 
friend, was itV asked Mr. Claypole, 
otherwise Bolter, when, by virtue of the 
compact entered into between them, he 
had removed next day to the Jew's house. 
*' 'Cod, I thought as much last night !" 

"Every man's his own friend, my 
dear," replied Fagin, with his most in- 
sinuating grin. " He has'nt as good a 
one as himself anywhere.'* 

"Except sometimes," replied Morris 
Bolter, assuming the air of a man of the 
world. " Some people are nobody's ene- 
mies but their own, you know." 

"Don't believe that," said the Jew. 
" When a man's his own enemy, it's only 
because he's too much his own friend, not 
because he's careful for everybody but 
himself. Pooh ! pooh ! there ain't such a 
thing in nature."- 

" There oughtn't to be, if there is," re- 
plied Mr. Bolter. 

" That stands to reason," said the Jew. 
" Some conjurers say that number three 
is the magic number, and some say num- 
ber seven. It 's neither, my friend, nei- 
ther. It's number one." 

" Ha ! ha !" cried Mr. Bolter. " Num- 
ber one for ever !" 

" In a little community like ours, my 
dear," said the Jew, who felt it necessary 
to qualify this position, " we have a gen- 
eral number one ; that is, you can't con- 
sider yourself as number one without 
considering me too as the same, and all 
the other youn^ people." 

" Oh, the devil !" exclaimed Mr. Bol^ier. 

" You see," pursued the Jew, affectmg 
to disregard this interruption, " we are so 
mixed up together and identified in our 
interests that it must be so. For instance, 
it 's your object to take care of number 
one — meaning yourself" 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Bolter. " Yer 
about riffht there." 

" Well, you can't take care of yourself, 
number one, without taking care of me, 
number one." 

"Number two, you mean," said Mr. 
Bolter, who was largely endowed with 
the quality of selfishness. . 

" No, I don't !" retorted the Jew. " I'm 
of the same importance to you as you are 
to yourself." 

" I say," interrupted Mr. Bolter, " yer 
a /ery nice man, and I 'm very fond . of 
jer ; but we ain't quite so thick together 
M all that comes to." 



" Only think," said the Jew, shniggmg 
his shoulders and stretching out his hands, 
"only consider. You've done what's 
a very pretty thing, and what I love you 
for doing; out what at the same time 
would put the cravat round your throat 
that 's so very easily tied, and so very dif- 
ficult to unloose — in plain English, the 
halter." 

Mr. Bolter put his hand to his necker- 
chief, as if he felt it inconveniently tight, 
and murmured an assent, qualified in tone 
but not in substance. 

" The gallows," contmued Fagin, " the 
gallows, my dear, is an ugly finger-post, 
which points out a very short and snaip 
turning that has stopped many a bold fel- 
low's career on the broad highway. To 
keep in the easy road, and to keep it at 
a distance, is object number one with 
you." 

" Of course it is," replied Mr. Bolter. 
"Wliat do yer talk about such things 
fori" 

" Only to show you my meaning clear 
ly," said the Jew, raismg his eyebrows. 
" To be able to do that, you depend upon 
me ; to keep my little business-all snug, I 
depend upon you. The first is your num- 
ber one, the second ray number one. The 
more you value your number one, the 
more careful you must be of mine ; so we 
come at last to what I told you at first — 
that a regard for number one holds us all 
together, and must do so, unless we would 
all go to pieces in company." 

"That's true," rejoined Mr. Boltet 
thoughtfully. " Oh ! yer a cunning old 
codger !" 

Mr. Fagin saw with delight that this 
tribute to his powers was not mere com- 
pliment, but that he had really impressed 
his recruit with a sense of his wily ge- 
nius, which it was most important that he 
should entertain in the outset of their ac- 
quaintance. To strengthen an impression 
so desirable and useful, he followed up 
the blow by acquainting him in some de- 
tail with the magnitude and extent of his 
operations ; blending truth and fiction to- 
gether as best served his purpose, and 
bringing both to bear with so much art 
that Mr. Bolter's respect visibly increased, 
and became tempered, at the same time, 
with a degree of wholesome fear, which 
it was highly desirable to awaken. 

" It 's this mutual trust we have in each 
other that consoles me under heavy loss- 
es," said the Jew. " My best hand was 
taken from me yesterday morning." 

" Yer don't mean to say he died 1* 
cried Mr. Bolter. 
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" No, no," replied Fagin, •• not so bad 
M that Not quite so bad." 

•* What, I suppose he was-^— " 

*« Wanted," interposed the Jew. " Yes, 
be was wanted." 

** Very particular 1" inquired Mr. Bol- 
ter. 

"No," replied the Jew, "not very. 
He was charged with attempting to pick 
a pocket, and they found a silver snuff- 
box on him, — his own, my dear, his own, 
for he took snuff himself, and was very 
fond of itt They remanded him till to- 
day, for they thought they bnew the 
owner. Ah ! he was worth fifty boxes, 
and I 'd give the price of as many to have 
him back. You should have known the 
Dodger, my dear ; you should have known 
the Dodger." 

" Well, but I shall know him, I hope ; 
don't yer think so 1" said Mr. Bolter.. 

"I'm doubtful about it," replied the 
Jew, with a sigh. " If they don't get 
any fresh evidence it '11 only be a sum- 
mary conviction, and we shall have him 
back again after six weeks or so ; but, if 
they do, it 's a case of lagging. They 
know what a clever lad he is ; he '11 be a 
lifer : they '11 make the Artful nothing 
less than a lifer." 

" What do yer mean by lagging and a 
lifer 1" demanded Mr. Bolter. " What 's 
the good of talking in that way to me ; 
why don't yer speak so as I can under- 
stand yer 1" 

Fagin was about to translate these mys- 
terious expressions into the vulgar tongue, 
and, being interpreted, Mr. Bolter would 
have been informed that they represented 
that combination of words, " transporta- 
tion for life," when the dialogue was cut 
short by the entry of Master Bates with 
his hands in his breeches-pockets, and his 
face twisted into a look of semi-comical 
woe. 

"It's all up, Fagin," said Charley, 
when he and his new companion had 
been made known to each other. 

" What do you mean 1" asked the Jew 
with trembling lips. 

" They 've round the gentleman as owns 
the box ; two or three more 's a coming 
to 'dentify him, and the Artful 's booked 
for a passage out," replied Master Bates. 
" I must have a full suit of mourning, Fa- 

fin, and a hatband to wisit him in, afore 
e sets out upon his travels. To think 
of Jack Dawkins — lummy Jack — tha 
Dodger— the Artful Dodger—going abroad 
for a common twopenny-halfpenny sneeze- 
box ! I never thought he 'd ha' done it 



under a gold watch, chain, and seals, at 
the lowest. Oh, why did 'nt he rob some 
rich old gentleman of all his walables, 
and go out as a gentleman, and not like 
a common prig, without no honour nor 
glory 1" 

With this expression of feeling for his 
unfortunate friend, Master Bates sat him- 
self on the nearest chair with an aspect 
of chacfrin and despondency. 

" What do you talk about his having 
neither honour nor glory for?" exclaimed 
Fagin, darting an angry look at his pupil. 
" Wasn't he always top-sawyer among you 
all? — is there one of you that could touch 
him or come near him on any scent-^eh ?" 

" Not one," replied Master Bates, in a 
voice rendered husky by regret, — **iiot 
one." 

"Then what do vou talk of?" replied 
the Jew angrily ; what are you blubbering 
fori" 

" 'Cause it isn't on the rec-ord, is it V* 
said Charley, chafed^into perfect defiance 
of his venerable friend by the current of 
his regrets ; " 'cause it can't come out in 
the mdictment ; 'cause nobody will never 
know half of what he was. Aow will he 
stand in the Newgate Calendar 1 P'r'aps 
not be there at all. Oh, my eye, my eye, 
wot a blow it is !" 

" Ha ! ha !" cried the Jew extending 
his right hand, and turning to Mr. Bolter 
in a fit of chuckling which shook him as 
though he had the palsy ; " see what a pride 
they take in their profession, my dear. 
Isn't it beautiful 1" 

Mr. Bolter nodded assent, and the Jew, 
after contemplating the grief of Charley 
Bates for some seconds with evident sa- 
tisfiiction, stepped up to that young gen- 
tleman and patted him on the shoulder. 

"Never mind, Charley," said Fagin 
soothingly; " it'll come out, it'll be sure 
to come out They '11 all know what a 
clever fellow he was ; he '11 show it him- 
self, and not disgrace his old pals and 
teachers. Think how young he is, too ! 
What a distinction, Charley, to be lagged 
at his time of life!" 

"Well, it is a honour, that is!" said 
Charley, a little consoled. 

"He shall have all he wants," conti- 
nued the Jew. " He shall be kept in the 
Stone Jug, Charley, like a gentleman - 
like a gentleman, with his beer every 
day, and money in his pocket to pitch and 
toss with, if he can't spend it." 

" No, shall he though )" cried Charley 
Bates. 

" Ay, that he shall," replied the Jew 
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<'fliid we'll hav« a hig-wigr, Charley, — 
•oe tfaat*8 got the g^reateat gift of the 
gab, — to carry on his defence, and he 
shall make a epeech for himself, too^ if 
be likes, and we'll read it all in the pa- 
pers — * Artful Dodgerr-Hshrieks of laugh- 
ter — here the court was ooDvulsod*— eh, 
Charley, eh T" 

''Hal bar laughed Master Bates, 
*' what a lark that would be, wouldn't it, 
Fagin! I say ,^ how the Artful would 
boffier 'em, wouldn't hel" 

" Would !" cried the Jew ; ** he shall— 
he will !" 

' ** Ah, to be sure, so he will," repeated 
Charley, rubbing his hands. 

'*! think I see him now," cried the 
Jew, bending his eyes upon his pupil. 

" So do I,'^ cried Charley Bates—" ha ! 
ha ! ha ! so do 1. I see it all afore me, 
upon my soul I do, Fagin. What a game ! 
what a regular game ! All the big-wigs 
trying to ktok solemn, and Jack Dawkips 
addressing of 'em. as intimate and com- 
fortable as if he was the judge's owii son 
making a speech arter dinner — hni ha ! 
ha!" 

In fact the Jew had so well humqured 
his young friend's eccentric disposition, 
that Master Bates, who had at first been 
disposed to consider the imprisoned Dod- 
ger rather in the light of a victim, jiow 
KX)k^ upon him as the chief actor in a 
scene bt most uncommon and exquisite 
humour, and felt quite iz^atient for the 
arrival of the time when his old pompa- 
nion should have so flivourable a^ oppor- 
tunity of displaying his al^ilities; 

" We must know how hfe g^is <m to<lay 
by some handy means or other," said Fa- 
gm. " Let me think." 

" Shall I gol" asked Charley. 

** Not for the world," replied the Jew- 
''Are you mad, mj dear 1— stark maid, 
that you'd walk mto the very place 

where . No, Charley, no— one is 

enough to lose at a time." 

'* You do not mean to go yourself, I sup- 
pose?" said Charley, with a humorous 
leer. 

«* TbBit wouldn't quite fit," replied Fa- 
gm, shaking his head. 

♦*Then why don't you send this new 
cove?" asked Master Bates, laying his 
hand on Noah's arm; ** nobody Imows 
him." 

«' Why, if he didn't mind," observed 
the Jew. 

" Mind !" interposed Charley. « What 
should he have to mind ?" 

^Reallr nothing my dear," said Fa- 



gin, tumiag to Mr. Bolter, '< really no> 

thing." 

** Oh, I dare say aboc^ that, yer know," 
observed Noah, backing towards the door, 
and shaking his head with a kind of sober 
alarm. ** No, no— none of that It 's not 
in my department, that isn't" 

*' Wot department has he got, Fa^in ?" 
inquired Master Bates, surveying Noah's 
lanlQr form with much disgust ''The 
cutting away when there's anything 
wrong, and the eating all the wittles when 
there's everything right; is* that his 
branch ?" 

"Never mind," retorted Mr. Bolter; 
"and don't yer tiike liberties with yer so* 
periors, little boy, or yer '11 find yerself 
m the wrong shop." 

Master &tes laughed so vehemently 
at this, magnificent threat, that it was 
some time before Fagin could interpose 
and represent to Mr. Bolter that he in- 
curred no possible danger in visiting the 
police office ; that inasmuch as no account 
of the little aflair in which he had been 
engaged, nor any description of his per 
son, had yet been forwarded to the metro* 
polls, it was very probaUe that he wai 
not even suspected of having resorted tf 
it for shelter ; and that, if he were pro 
perly disguised, it would be as safe a spo 
for him to visit as aiw in London, inas 
much as it would be of^all places the verj 
last to which he could be supposed likeh 
to resort of his own free will. 

Persuaded, in part, by these represent 
ations, but overborne in a much greate 
degree by his fear of the Jew, Mr. Bolte* 
at length consented, with a very bac 
grace, to undertake ^e expedition. B| 
Fagin's directions, he immediately sub • 
stituted for his own attire a wagoner's 
frock, velveteen breeches, and leather 
leggings, all of which articles the Jew 
had at hand. He was likewise furnished 
with a felt hat, well garnished with turn 
pike tickets, and a carter's whip. Thuf 
equipped, he was to saunter into the 
office, as some , country fellow fron 
Covent Garden market might be supposet 
to do, for the gratification of his curiosity 
and as he was as awkward, ungainly, ana 
raw-boned a fellow as need be, Mr. Fagin 
had no fear but that he would look the ' 
part to perfection. 

These arrangements completed, he was 
informed of the necessary signs and to- 
kens by which to recognise the artful 
Dodger, and was conveyed by Master 
Bates through dark and winding ways to 
within a very short distance of Bow street. 
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Hftvinff deecribed the precise situation nf 
the omce, and accompanied it with copious 
directions how he was to walk straight 
up the passage, and when he got into the 
yard take the door up the steps on the 
right-hand side, and pull off his hat as he 
went into the room, Charley Bates bade 
him hurry on alone, and promised to bide 
his return on the spot of thehr parting. 

Noah Claypole, or Morris Bolter, as the 
reader pleases, punctually followed the 
directions he had received, which — Mas* 
ter Bates being pretty well acquainted 
with the locality — were so exact that he 
was enabled to gain the magisterial pre- 
sence without asking any question, or 
meeting with oxij interruption by the 
way. He found himself jostled amc»g a 
crowd of people, chiefly women, who 
were huddled together in a dirty frowsy 
room, at the upper end of which was a 
raised platform railed off from the rest, 
with a dock for the prisoners on the left 
band a^inst the wall, a box for the ynU 
nesses m the middle, and a desk for the 
ma^strates on the right; the awfbl lo^- 
cality last named being screened off by a 
partition which oonceued the bench from 
the common gaze, and left the vulgar to 
imagine (if they could) the full majesty 
of justice* 

There were only a couple of women in 
the dock, who were nodding to their ad- 
miring friends, while the clerk reed some 
depositions to a couple of policemen and 
a man in plain clothes who leant over the 
table. A jailer stood reclining against 
the dock-rail, tapping his nose listlessly 
with a large key, except when he re- 
pressed an undue tendency to oonversa- 
^ tion amon? the idlers, by proclaiming 
silence, or looked sternly up to bid some 
woman " take that baby out,*' when the 
gravity of justice was disturbed by feebJe 
cries, half-smothered in the mother's 
shawl, from some meagre in&nt The 
room smelt close and unwholesome ; the 
walls were dirt-discoloured, and the ceil* 
mg blackened. There was an old smoky 
bust over the mantel«shelf, and a dusty 
clock above the dock-^the only thing pre- 
sent that seemed to go on as it ought ; for 
depravity, or poverty, or an habitual ac^ 
• quaintance with both, had lef^ a taint on 
all the animate matter, hardly less un- 
pleasant than the thick greasy scum on 
every inanimate object that frowned upon 
it 

Noah looked eagerly about him for 
the Dodger, but although there were sev- 
eral women who woukl have done very 
well for that distinguished characterwa 



inother or sister, and more than one man 
who might be suf^posed to bear a strong 
resemblance to his ^ther, nobody at aU 
answering the descripticm given him of 
Mr. Dawkms was to be seen. He waited 
in a state of much suspense and uncep* 
tainty until the women, being committed 
for trial, went flaunting out, emd then was 
quickly relieved by the appearance of an- 
other prisoner, whom he wR at once could 
be no other than the object of bis visit 

It was indeed Mr. Dawkios^ who, shuf^ 
fling into the office with the hkg coat 
sieves tucked up as usual^ his left hand 
in his pocket, and his hait in bis right, 
preceded the jailer with a rdling gait 
altogether indescribable^ and, taking hie 
piaee in the dock, requested in an audible 
voice to know what he was placed in that 
*ere disg^raceful sitivation for. 

^ Hold your tongue, will you V said the 
jailer. 

** I 'm an Enriisfannm, ain't I ?" rejoined 
the Dodger. ** Where are my mdyD^sl" 

**You'll get your nrivuegee soon 
enough," retorted the jailer, *^ and pepper 
with^em." 

'« We '11 see wot the Secretary of State 
for the Home Affiiirs h&s get to ssy to the 
beaks, if I don't," repiiel Mr. Dawkhis. 
*^Npw then, wot is tiiis here business 1 
I slutli thank the ma^strates to dispose 
of this here little afmir, and not to keep 
me while they read the paper, for* I've 
got an appointment with a gentleman in 
the city, and as I'm a man of my word 
and weafy punctual is business matters^ 
he '11 go away if I ain't there to my time, 
and then p'raps there won't be an action 
for damage against those as kept me 
away. CMi no, certainly not !" 

At this point the Dodger, with a show 
of bein^ very particular with a view to 
proceedings to be had thereafter, desired 
the jailer to comraunieate ** the names of 
tiiem two dd filee as was on the bench,** 
which so tickled the spectators that they 
langhed almost as- heartily ae Master 
Bates could h&re done if he had heard 
the request 

** Silence there !" cried the jailer. 

** What is thisf inquired one of the 
magistrates. 

** A piok-poeketmg case^ yourworship." 

*<Has that boy ever been here be- 
forel" 

** He ought to havebeen a many times." 
replied the jailen *^ He haa been pret^ 
wdl eyeryi;(4iere elsa i know hdoi well, 
your worship." 

*<Qht von know me^ dcr ytmV* cmA 
the Artful, making a^ ndte of the states 
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ment '* Werry good. That 's a case of 
deformatioii of character, any way." 

Here there was another laugh, and an- 
otlier cry of silence. 

*< Now then, where are the witnesses 1" 
said the clerk. 

" Ah ! that 's right,'* added the Dodger. 
** Where are they 1 I should like to see 



'em." 



This wish was immediately gratified, 
for a policeman stepped forward who had 
seen the prisoner attempt the pocket of 
an unknown gentleman in a crowd, and 
indeed take a handkerchief therefrom, 
which being a very old one, he delibe- 
rately put rack again, after trying it on 
his own countenance. For this reason he 
took the Dodger into custody as soon as 
he could got near him, and the said 
Dodger being searched had upon his per- 
son a silver snuffbox with the owner's 
name engraved upon the lid. This gen- 
tleman had been discovered on reference 
to the Court Guide, and being then and 
there present, swore that the snufiPbox 
was his, and that he had missed it on the 
previous day, the moment he had disen- 
eaged himself from the crowd before re- 
ferred ta He had also remarked a young 
gentleman in the throng particularly ac- 
tive in making his way about, and that 
the young gentleman was the prisoner 
before him. 

'* Have you anvthing to ask this wit- 
ness, boy 1" said the magistrate. 

**I wouldn't abase myself by descend- 
ing to hold any conversation with him," 
replied the Dodger. 

'* Have you anything to say at all ?" 

** Do you hear his worship ask if you've 
anything to say?" inquired the jailer, 
nudging the silent Dodger with his 
elbow. 

«« I beg your pardon," said the Dodder, 
looking up with an air of abstraction. 
** Did you address yourself to me, my 
manl" 

** I never see such an out-and-out young 
wagabone, your worship," observed the 
officer with a grin. *' Do you mean to 
say anything, you young shaver?" 

"No," replied the Dodger, "not here, 
for this ain't the shop for justice ; besides 
which my attorney is a^breakfasting this 
morning with the Wice President of the 
House of Commons; but I shall have 
bumething to say elsewhere, and so will 
he, and so will a werry numerous and 
respectable circle of acquaintance, as '11 
make them beaks wish they M never been 
bom, or that they 'd got their footman to 
hang 'em up to their own hat-pegs, 'afore 



they let 'em come out this morning to 
try it on upon me. I '11 — " 

" There, he 's fully committed I" inter- 
posed the clerk. *'Take him away." 

" Come on," said the jailer. 

"Oh, ah! I'll come on," replied the 
Dodger, brushing his hat with tlie palm 
of his hand. " Ah ! (lo the Bench) it 's 
no use your looking nrightened ; I won't 
show you no mercy, not a ha'porth of it 
You^U pay for this, my fine fellers: I 
wouldn't be you for some&iing. I wouldn't 
go firee now, if you wos to &11 down on 
your knees and ask me. Here, carry me 
off to prison. Take me away." 

WiUi these last words, the Dodger suf^ 
fered himself to be led off by the collar, 
threatening till he got into the yard to 
make a parliamentary business of it, and 
then grinning in the officer's face with 
great ^lee and selfapproval. 

Having seen him locked up by himself 
in a little cell, Noah made the best of his 
way back to where he had left Master 
Batea After waiting here some time, 
he was joined by that youngr gentleman, 
who had prudently abstained mm show- 
ing himself until he had looked carefully 
abroad from a snug retreat, and ascer- 
tained that his new friend had not been 
followed by any impertinent person. 

The two hastened back together to 
bear to Mr. Fagin the animating news 
that the Dodger was doin^ full justice to 
his brm^ing-up, and establishing for him 
self a glorious reputation. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

The time arrives for Nancy to redeem her pledge to "* 
Rose Maylie. She ftiils. Noah Claypole is em- 
ployed by Fagin on a secret mission. 

Adept as she was in all the arts oi 
cunning and dissimulation, the girl Nan 
cy could not wholly conceal the effect 
which the knowledge of the step she had 
taken worked upon her mind. She re- 
membered that both the crafty Jew and 
the brutal Sikes had confided to her 
schemes which had been hidden from all 
others, in the full confidence that she was 
trustworthy, and beyond the reach of their * 
suspicions; and vile as those schemes 
were, desperate as were their originators, 
and bitter as were her feelings towards 
the Jew, who had led her step by step, 
deeper and deeper down into an abyss of 
crime and misery, whence was no escape, 
still there were times when even towards 
him she felt some relenting, lest her dis 
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doHore should bring him within the iron 
gratjp he had so long eluded, and he should 
Sdl tot last — richly as he merited such a 
fate — ^by her hand. 

But these were the mere wanderinffs 
of a mind unable wholly to detach itself 
from old companions and associations, 
though enabled to fix itself steadily on 
one object, resolved not to be turned aside 
by any consideration. Herfears for Sikes 
would have been more powerful induce- 
ments to recoil while there was yet time, 
but she had stipulated that her secret 
should be rigidly kept ; she had dropped 
no clue which could lead to his discovery ; 
she had refused even for his sake a refuge 
from all the guilt and wretchedness that 
encompassed her: and what more could 
she do ? She was resolved. 

Though every mental struggle termi- 
nated in this conclusion, uiey forced 
themselves upon her again and again, 
and left their traces too. She grew pale 
and thin even within a few day& At 
times she took no heed of what was pass- 
ing before her, or no part in conversations 
where once she would have been the 
loudest At others she laughed without 
merriment, and was noisy without cause 
or meaning. At others — often within a 
moment afterwards — she sat silent and 
dejected, brooding with her head upon 
her hands, while the very effort by which 
she roused herself told more forcibly than 
even these indications tliat she was ill at 
ease, and that her thoughts were occu- 
pied with matters very different and dis- 
tant from those in course of discussion by 
her companions. 

It was Sunday night, and the bell of 
the nearest church struck the hour. 
Sikes and the Jew were talking, but they 
paused to listen. The girl looked up 
from the low seat on which she crouched 
and listened too, intently. Eleven. 

" An hour this side of midnight," said 
Sikes, raising the blind to look out, and 
returning to his seat ** Dark and heavv 
it is too. A good night for business this. 

" Ah !" replied the Jew, " what a pity, 
Bill, my dear, that there*s none quite 
ready to be done." 

" You 're right for once," replied Sikes 
gruffly. " It is a pity, for Fm in the hu- 
mour too." 

The Jew sighed and shook his head 
despondingly. 

** We must make up for lost time when 
we 'vc got things into a good train, that's 
all I know," said Sikes. 

" That 's the way to talk, my dear," 
"enlied the Jew, venturing to pat him on 



the shoulder, ^* It does me good to hear 
you." 

** Does you good, does it !" cried Sike& 
" Well, so be it" 

**Ha! ha! ha!" laughed the Jew, as 
if he were relieved by even this conces- 
sion. " You 're like yourself to-night. Bill, 
quite like yourself." 

** [ don't feel like myself when you lay 
that withered old claw on my shoulder, 
so take it away," said Sikes, casting off 
the Jew's hand. 

** It makes you nervous. Bill — reminds 

Jou of being nabbed, does it ?" said the 
ew, determined not to be offended. 

" Reminds me of being nabbed by the 
Devil," returned Sikes. " Not by a trap. 
There never was another man with such 
a face as yours, unless it was your father, 
and I suppose he is singeing his grizzled 
red beard by this time, unless you came 
straight from the old 'un without any "fa- 
ther at all betwixt you, which I shouldn't 
wonder at a bit" 

Fagin offered no reply to this compli- 
ment, but pulling Sikes by the sleeve, 
pointed his finger towards Nancy, who 
had taken advantage of the foregomg 
conversation to put on her bonnet, and 
was now leaving the room. 

"Hallo!" cried Sikes. "Nance. 
Where 's the gal going to at this time of 
night 1" 

" Not far." 

"What answer's thati!' returned 
Sikea " Where are you going J" 

"I say, not far." 

"And I say where ?" retorted Sikes 
in a loud voice. " Do you hear me ]" 

"I don't know where," replied the 
girl. 

" Then I do," said Sikes, more in the 
spirit of obstinacy than because he had 
any real objection to the girl going where 
she listed. " Nowhere. Sit down." 

" I 'm not well. I told you that before," 
rejoined the girl. " I want a breath of 
air.' 
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" Put your head out of the window and 
take it there," replied Sikes. 

"There's not enough there," said the 
girl ; " I want it in the street" 

"Then you won't have it," replied 
Sikes, with which«ssurance he rose, lock- 
ed tha door, took the key out, and, pull- 
ing her bonnet from her head, flung it up 
to the top of un old press. " There," said 
the robber : " now stop quietly where you 
are, will you 1" 

"It's not such a matter as a bonnet 
would keep me," said the girl, turning 
very pale. 
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♦•What do you mean, Bflll^ Do you 
know what you're doing J" 

*< Know what Pm— oh !" cried Sikes, 
turning to Fagin, ** she's out of her senses, 
you know, or she daren't talk to me in 
that way." 

** You'll drive me to something despe- 
rate," muttered the girl, placing hoth 
hands upon her breast, as though to keep 
down by force some violent outbreak. 
** Let me go, will you, this moment — this 
instant." 

" No,"— roared Sikes. 

^•Tell him to let me go, Fagin. He 
had better. It'll be better for him. Do 
you hear me ?" said Nancy, stamping her 
mot upon the ground. 

** Hear you !" repeated Sikes, turning 
round in his chair, to confront her. *' Ay, 
and if I hear you for half a minute longer, 
the dog shall have such a grip on your 
throat as '11 tear some of that screaming 
voice out Wot has come over you, you 
jade, wot is itl" 

"Let me go,"— said the girl, with 
ffreat earnestness. Then sitting herself 
down on the floor, before the door, she 
said, "Bill, l6t me go; you don't know 
what you're doing, you don't, indeed. For 
only one houiv-do— do." 

" Cut m}r limbs off one by one," cried 
Sikes, seizing her roughly by the arm, 
'* if I don't think the gal 's stark raving 
mad. Get up." 

" Not till vou let me go — ^not till you 
'et me ga — ^Wever — never!" — screamed 
♦he girl. 

Sikes looked on for a mmute, watching 
his opportunity, and suddenly pinioning 
her hands, dragged her, struggling and 
wrestling with him by the way, into a 
small room adjoining, where he sat him- 
self on a bench, and thrusting her into a 
chair, held her down by force. She 
struggled and implored by turns, until 
twelve o'clock had struck, and then, wea- 
ried and exhausted, ceased to contest the 
point any further. With a caution, 
tMicked by many oaths, to make no more 
efl^rts to go out that night, Sikes left 
her to recover at leisure, and rejoined the 
Jew. 

" Phew !" said the housebreaker, wip- 
ing the perspiration from his fkce. " Wot 
a precious strange gal that is !" 

" You may say that, Bill," replied the 
Jew thoughtfully. *♦ You may say that'* 

" Wot did she take it into her head to 
go out to-night for, do you think?" asked 
Sikes. "Come; you should know her 
better than me*— wot does it mean ?"" 

" Obstinacy, woman's obstinacy, t sup* 



pose, my dear," replied the Jew, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

" Well, I suppose it is," growled Sike& 
" I thought I had tamed her, but she 's as 
bad as ever." 

"Worse," said the Jew thoughtfully. 
" I never knew her like this, for such a 
little cause." 

"Nor I," said Sikes. " I think she's 
got a touch of that fever in her blood yet, 
and it won't come out— eh 1" 

" Like enough," replied the Jew. 

"I'll let her a little blood without 
troubling the doctor, if she's took that 
w^ again," said Sikes. 

The Jew nodded an expressive approval 
of this mode of treatment 

" She was hanging about me all day 
and night too when I was stretched on 
my back, and you, like a black-hearted 
wolf as you are, kept yourself aloof," said 
Sikes. " We was very poor too all the 
time, and I think one way ot other it 'b 
worried and fretted her, and that being 
shut up here so long has made her rest* 
less— eh f* 

" That's it, my dear,'* replied the Jew 
in a whisper — *' Hurii f" 

As he uttered these word?, the girl 
herself appeared and resumed her former 
seat Her eyes were swollen and rect 
she rocked herself to and fro, tossed her 
head, and after a little time burst out 
laughing. 

" Why now she's on the other tack !*' 
exclaimed Sikes, turning a look of excess 
sive surprise upon his companion. 

The Jew nodded to him to take no fn^ 
ther notice just then, and in a few minutes 
the girl subside into her accustomed de- 
meanour. Whispering Sikes that there 
was no fear of her relapsing, Fagin took 
up his hat and bade him gocS night He 
paused when he reachra the doot, and 
looking round asked if somebody Wotdd 
light him down the dark stairs. 

" Light him down," said Sikes, who 
was filling his pipe. "It's a pity he 
should break his neck himself, and disap* 
point the sight-seers. There, show him 
a light" 

Nancy followed the old man down 
stairs with the candle. When they 
reached the passage, he laid' his fingers 
on his lip, and drawing close to the girl, 
said in a whisper— 

" What is it, Nancy dearr* 

"What do you mean''" replied the 
girl in the same tone. 

" The reason of all this," replied FW 
ffin. " If Ac" — he pointed with his skinny 
forefinger up^the stairs-^" is so hai^ witn 
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you (he 'p a brate, Nance, a brute beast,) 
why don't you " 

** Well !*' said the girl, as Fagin paused 
with his mouth almost touching her ear, 
and his eyes looking into hers. 

*' No matter just now,'* said the Jew, 
*^ we '11 talk of this again. You have a 
friend in me, Nance, a staunch friend. ^ I 
have the means at hand, quiet and close. 
If you want revenge on those that treat 
you like a dog — ^like a dog ! worse than 
his dog, for he humours him sometime»~ 
come to me. I say come to me. He is 
the mere hound of a day, but you know 
me of old, Nance— of old." 

**I know ^rou well," replied the ^1, 
without manifesting the least emotion. 
** Good night" 

She shrunk back as Fa^ offered to 
lay his hand on her, but said good ni^ht 
a^fain in a steady voice, and, answermg 
his parting look with a nod of intelligence, 
closed the door between them. 

Fagin walked towards his own house, 
intent upon the thoughts that were work- 
ing within his brain. He had conceived 
the idea — ^not from what had just passed, 
though that had tended to confirm him — 
but slowly and by degrees, that Nancy, 
wearied of the house-breaker's brutality, 
had conceived an attachment far some 
new friend. Her altered manner, her 
repeated absences from home alone, her 
comparative indifference to the interests 
of the gang for which she had once been 
80 zealous, and added to these her despe- 
rate impatience to leave home that night 
at a particular hour, all favoured the sup- 
position, and rendered it — ^to him at least 
—almost a matter of certainty. The ob- 
ject of this new likmg was not among his 
myrmidons. He would be a valuable ac- 
quisition with such an assistant as Nancy, 
and must (so Fagin argued) be secured 
without delay. 

There was another and a darker object 
to be ^ined. Sikes knew too much, and 
his ruman taunts had not galled the Jew 
the less because the wounds were hidden. 
The girl must know well that if she shook 
bim off, she could never be safe from his 
fury, and that it would be surely wreaked 
— ^to the maiming of limbs or perhaps the 
loss of life— on we object of her more re- 
cent fancy. '* With a little persuasum," 
thought Fagin, " what more likely than 
that she would consent to poison him ? 
Women have done such things and worse, 
to secure the same object, befbre now. 
There would be the dangerous villain — 
the man I hate — gone ; another secured 
in his place, uid my infl^^nce over the 



ffirl, with the knowledge of this crime to 
back it, unlimited." 

These things passed through the mind 
of Fagrin durSig the short Sme he sat 
alone in the housebreaker's room; and 
with them uppermost in his thoughts he 
had taken the opportunity afterwards a^ 
forded him of sounding the girl in the 
broken hints he threw out at parting. 
There was no exp^ression of surprise, no 
assumption of an inabihty to understand 
his meaning. The girl clearly compre- 
hended it Her glance at parting showed 
that 

But perhaps she would recoil from a 
plot to take the life of Sikes, and that was 
one of the chief ends to be attained. 
" How" — thought the Jew as he crept 
homewards, ** can I increase my influence 
with her ? What new power can I ac- 
quire 1" 

Such brains are fertile in expedients. 
If without extracting a confession firom 
herself, he laid a watoh, discovered the 
object of her altered regard, and threatp 
ened to reveal the whole history to Sikes 
(of whom she stood in no common fear) 
unless she entered into his designs, couM ■ 
he not secure her com{)liance ? 

**I can," said Fagin almost aloud. 
" She durst not refuse me then — ^not for 
her life, not for her life. I have it alL 
The means are ready I and I shall set to 
work ; I shall have you yet" 

He cast back a dark look and a threat- 
ening motion of the hand towards the spot 
where he had left the bolder villain, and 
went on his way, burying his bony hands 
in the folds of his tattered varment, and 
wrenching them tightly in his grasp, as 
though there were a hated enemy crushed 
with every iq^tion of his fingers. 

He rose betimes next morning, and 
waited impatiently for the appearance of 
his new associate, who, after a delay that 
seemed Interminable, at length presented 
himself and commenced a voracious as- 
sault upon the breakfast 

** Bolter," said the Jew, drawing up a 
chair, and seating himself opposite. ** Mor- 
ris Bolter." , 

"Well, here 1 am," returned Noah. 
" What 's the matter. Don't yer ask me 
to do anything till I have done eating. 
That's a great fault in this |daco. Yer 
never get time enough over yer meals.'* 

" You can talk as you eat, can't jrou 1" 
said Fagin, cursing his dear young mend's 
greediness from the very bottom of his 
heart 

"Oh!yes,Icantalk; I can get on bel- 
ter when I tiOk," said Noah, catting a 
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tnomrtfotit 8lio« of braid. *« Where '0 
Chftf lotte r* ^ 

*« OuC Mid Fftgin, *'I Rent her out 
ihii tnoming with the other young wo- 
itiattf beoau«e I wanted ua to be alone.** 

••Ohr* said Noah, ''I wiih yer*d or- 
dered her to make aome buttered toaat 
flfit. Wei), talk away. Yer won*t in- 
terru^ me.** 

There aeemed indeed no great fear of 
anything interrupting him, as he had eri- 
dently mit down with a determination to 
do a great deal of buiineaa. 

•• You did well yesterday my dear,** 
iaid the Jew, ** beautifUl \ aix shillings 
and ninepenoe>4ialf^nny on the ?ery first 
day I The kinehtn lay will be a fbrtune 
toyout** . 

•* I>cm*t yer Ibrget to add three pinl-potB 
and a milk^ea»i** said Mr. Bolter. 

** No, no, my dear,** replied the Jew ; 
** the pint^-noti were great strokes of ge- 
Miye, but tne milk-oui waa a perfect km^ 

» Pretty well, I think, for e beginner,** 
^^UMif ked Mr. ^ter compkeently. ^'The 
pck^ t took off airy milinge, and the milk- 
ean wee elanding by itself oetside e pnb- 
Ik (Muee, eo t Ihought it miglil get nnty 
wttk tile niin,,«r taice eeld, y«r know, 

Tlie Jew eti^tod to la«^ vevy keaitUy, 
and Mrw Bolteir Ivied his la«gli enl, tosk m 
ecvtes in lattge bilesi, wHk^ nmsked liis 
wrA mMnkei HKUM MM sMtlM^ eiM ^sacititfid 

«" I weMI ^fptfm, Bolter,^ «aiid IP^sgwi koda- 
tH^ «iv«r lire talAe, ^ te do «a feeoe elf «^ 
^ eses my ^tesx^ likat needs gi^eat lOHie 

^t «a5s''' f«et|<!sdned Mtei^ ^>d0ii\ 7«r 

to amy m&t^ po>ioe <<«ffioe& Ttet i(m*i 
m^ tm^^^knit^dfmX tend ^ I ^1^ ^^r,"" 

^-4idt =^he x^en^ eniaDest,^ md t^ Jkm. 
^ It V <«tik «o «do%fe % ^woawa.'^ 
^ A4i <)Vd ^wo»i«& "^^ ^donnoided )i)u M- 



"^1 -chti ^ thsi pretty well, l hntmC 
«aid IBolier; '*'I wws a. Te^alsr >cmmin^ 
«neii^ "When 1 "Wii^ ^ «ohool. Winft «iti 
€ to dftdpe h*ft- for ?— 4iot to— — ^ 

•♦ >Jot~to <k) any thing,*' mterm^M flie 
^Few, ««biit-to^ll me whose «he .gees la, 
who ^slie «ee^ und, if ^Mesihle, what ^he 
W^: to i«memher the ^Kfm^ if k fe m 
Tstpeet^^eirtlie hense, if k^ % 4ien8e,«i!d 
410 brin^ me ^ack ell the infonnatieti 7011 



i«ii. 



•«llQMt *i] y^T^ghe me r«4Mfl 9Mk, 



setting down lus cop, and lookmg his em- 
ployer eagerly in the face* 

** If you do it well, a pound, my dear — 
one pound,** said Fagin, wishing to inte- 
rest nim in the scent as much as possible. 
** And that 's what I never gave yet for 
any job of work where there wa8n*t valu- 
al)le consideration to be gained." 

*< Who is she ?** inquired Noah. 

" One of us.** 

** Oh Lor !" cried Noah, curling up his 
nose. " Yer doubtliil of her, are yerl" 

** She has found out some new firiends, 
my dear, and I must know who they are,'* 
replied the Jew. 

•• I see,** said Noah, «* just to have the 
pleasure of knowing tliem, if they *re le- 
spectable people — eh ? Ha ! ha ! ha !•— 
I*m your man.** 

** I knew yon would be,** cried Fagin, 
elated by the success of hie proposaL 

**Of course, of coufee," replied Noah. 
** Where is she? Where am I to wait for 
her! When amilogol 

** All that, my dear, yeo shaUhear fiem 
me. I*U point her oat at the proper 
time,^ eaid F^n, «yoa keep reedy, and 
kam the rest ta me." 

Hiat night, and the next, and the next 
a|aini the spw eat booted and equipped in 
his oai«N^ dresB, ready to torn out at a 
w^ora tbon r^iqgn. Six nigihts pusspd 
eixl0i^wcaayni^hfe»— end on ^edi Fa- 
^csone hone with a disappointed free, 
and Wie% intimated thit it vns not yet 
tmiSL 'te llie aevenUi ne retaraed car- 
lier^ endwilhancandlBlionlKcoald not 
osnoetl it was Owi i a y, 

«Ske fioes ihwaJ t^m^gki^ said IV 
|ia,'^a3id«Biil9ben^ eesssid, I^ sore; 
&ri^ ^las ^een aSene e£ (day; and the 
vnaea «ihe as t^aad <€ will net he 
mock iMEfeee ^j^^nnk Ceone wilfli 

Noah started up irifiusitei^'ni^'m 
ihr the J^w wees in a ^tiAe of sncSi 
««citeaiem thttt it infectted him. 
leil the hoi»e ^ste&lthihR, mdA h urnyj a % 
throo^h a l&b5rrinth of ^ffim^ srravtfld si 
lei^th liefbre'a -pohlic "honae, wbioh Kash 
reco^ized as -Qi^ JKme in ^^f icb ha had 
^ept .on :&e night iff his JterfvaQ m lisn- 

It "was ^pasQ ^^wsb oUslobk, sBd :ftedlBer 
wasc]«9Ml. It0;Mmed«f{t)y o&iteliiiieBB, 
ns the Jew ^vb * low ivhisile. TTh^ 
entered wtthimt noeft, sad ^»'d«ar faesBfl 
behind them. 

^bsneek veifttrrh^ti>'wh»pet, hut sfr- 
^stitotin^ dumtHBhow^ wmtk, '¥^rin ^aoid 
the ymxa^ Jew who Imd admitted itiam 
feinted out the paneof^hMB to %«h, mi 
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ngned to him to climb ap and observe the 
person in the adjoining room. 

«Is that the woman 1'* lie asked, 
Bcarcely above his breath. 

The Jew nodded * yes.' 

** I can't see her face well," whispered 
Noah. "She is lookmg down, and the 
candle is behind her." 

" Stay there," whispered Fagin. He 
isigned to Barney, who withdrew. In an 
JDstantthe lad entered the room adjoin- 
ing, and under pretence of snuffing the 
candle, moved it into the required posi- 
tion, and fipeaking to the girl, caused her 
to raise her face. 

" I see her now," cried the spy. 

« Plainly 1" asked the Jew. 

« I should know her among a thousand." 

He hastily descended as the room-door 
opened, and the girl came out. Ea^in 
drew him behind a small partition which 
IV as curtained of^ and they held their 
breath as she passed within a few feet of 
their place of concealment, and emerged 
hy the door at which they had entered. 

<'Hist!" cried the lad who held the 
door. " Noah." 

Noah exchanged a look with Fagin, 
and darted out 

"To the left," whispered the lad. 
**Take the lefl hand, and keep on the 
other side." 

He did so, and by the light of the lamps 
saw the girl's retreating fi^e already 
at some distance before him. He ad- 
vanced as near as he considered prudient, 
and kept on the opposite side of the street, 
the better to observe her motions. She 
looked nervously round twice or thrice, 
and once stopped to let two men who 
were following close behind her pass on. 
She seemed to gather courage as she ad- 
vanced, and to walk with a steadier and 
firmer step. The spy preserved the same 
relative distance between them, and fol- 
lowed with his eye upon her. 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 
The appointment kept. . 

TflE church clocks chimed three quar- 
ters past eleven, as two figures emerged 
at London Bridge. One which advanced 
^with a swift and rapid step, was that of 
a woman, who looked eagerly about her 
as though in quest of some expected ob- 
ject; the other figiire was that of a man, 
who slunk along in the deepest shadow 
he could find, and at some distance, ac- 



commodated his pace to hers, stopping 
when she stopped, and as she moved, 
again creeping stealthily on; but never 
allowing' himself, in the ardour of hispur- 
suit, to gain upon her footsteps. Thus 
they proved the bridge from the Middle- 
sex to the Surrey shore, where the wc^ 
man, apparently disappointed in her 
anxious scrutiny of the foot-passengers, 
turned back. The movement was suoden, 
but he who watched her was not thrown 
off his guard by it ; for shrinking into 
one of the recesses which surmount the 
piers of the bridge, and leaning over thfS 
parapet the better to conceal his figure, 
be sufiered her to pass by on the oppositie 
pavement; and when she was about thie 
same distance in advance as she had been 
before, he slipped quietly down and fol- 
lowed her again. At nearly the centre 
of the bridge she stopped. The map 
stopped too. 

It was a very dark night The day 
had been unfavourable, and at that hour 
and place there were few people stirring. 
Such as there were hurried quickly pa^ 
very possibly without seeing, but certain- 
ly without noticing, either the woman or 
the man who kept her in view. Their 
appearance was not calculated to attract 
the importunate regards of such of Lon- 
don's destitute population as chanced to 
take their way over the bridge that night 
in search of some cold arch or doorless 
hovel whereon to lay their head. They 
stood there in silence, neither speaking 
nor spoken to by any one who passed. 

A mist hung over the river, deepening 
the glare of the fires that burnt upon the 
small craft moored o£f the different wharfk, 
and rendering darker and more indistinct 
the murky buildings on the banka The 
old smoke-stained storehouses on either 
side rose heavy and dull frpm the dense 
mass of roofs and gables, and frowned 
sternly upon water too black to refiect 
even their lumbering shapea. ^The tower 
of old Saint Saviour's church, ana the 
spire of Saint Magnus, so long the giant 
warders of the ancient bridge, were visi- 
ble in the glqpm, but the forest of shipping 
below the bridge, and the thickly scat- 
tered spires of churches above, were near- 
' ly all hidden from>the sight 

The girl had taken a few restless turns 
to and no^-c\o6e]j watched, meanwhile, 
by her hidden observer — when the heavy 
bell of Saint Paul's tolled for the deatli of 
another day. Midnight had come upon 
the crowded city. The palace, the night- 
cellar, the jail, the mad-house, the cluing 
bers of birth and death, of health and 
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cickneas, the rigid fece of the corpse, and 
the calm sleep of the child — midnight vi^as 
upon them all. 

The hoar had not struck two minutes, 
when a young lady, accompanied by a 
ffrey-haii^ gentleman, alighted fVom a 
hackney-carriage within a ^ort distance 
of the bridge, and, having dismissed the 
vehicle, walked straight towards it They 
had scarcely set foot upon the pavement, 
when the girl started, and immediately 
made towaras them. 

They walked onwards, looking about 
them with the air of persons who enter- 
tained some very slight expectation which 
had little chance of being realized, when 
they were suddenly joined by this new 
associate. They halted with an exclama- 
tion of surprise, but suppressed it imme- 
diately, for a man in the garments of a 
countryman came close up — brushed 
against them indeed — at that precise mo- 
ment 

*'Not here," said Nancy, hurriedly. 
** I am afraid to spec^k to you here. Come 
away — out of the public road— ^own the 
steps yonder." 

As she uttered these words, and indi- 
cated with her haiid the direction in which 
she wished them to proceed, the country- 
man looked round, and roughly asking 
what they took up the whole pavement 
for, passed on. 

The steps to which the girl had pointed 
were those which, on the Surrey bank 
mnd on the same side of the bridge as 
Saint Saviour's church, form a landing- 
stairs from the river. To this spot the 
man, bearing the appearance of a country- 
man, hastened unobserved; and after a 
moment's survey of the place, be began 
to descend. 

These stairs are a part of the bridge ; 
they consist of three flights. Just below 
the end of the second going down, the 
stone wall on the left terminates in an 
ornamental pilaster, facing towards the 
Thames. At this point the lower steps 
widen, so that a person turning that angle 
of the wall is necessarily unseen by any 
others on the stairs who chance to be 
above him, if only a step. 

Noah looked hastily round when he 
reached this point, and as there seemed 
no better place of concealment, and, the 
tide being out, there was plenty of room, 
he slippy aside, with his back to the 
pilaster, and there waited, pretty certain 
diat they would come no lower, and that 
sven if he could not hear what was said, 
nfi could follow them again with safety. 

So tardily stole the tmie in this lonely 



place, and so eager was the spy to peno* 
trate the motives of an interview so di& 
ferent from what he had been led to ex.* 
pect, that he more than once gave the 
matter up for lost, and persuaded himself 
either they had stopped far above, or re 
sorted to some entirely different spot to 
hold their mysterious conversation. He 
was on the very point of emerging from 
his hiding-place, and regaining the road 
above, when he heard me sound of foot- 
steps, and directly afterwards of voices 
almost close to his ear. 

He drew himself straight upright 
against the wall, and scarce^ breathing, 
listened attentively. 

**This is fyx enough," said a voice 
which was evidently mat of the gentle- 
man. ** I will not suffer the young lady 
to go any further. Many people would 
have distrusted you too much to have 
come even so far, but you see I am wil- 
ling to humour you." 

" To humour me !" cried the voice of 
the girl whom he had followed. " You're 
considerate^ indeed, sir. * To humour me !* 
Well, well, it 's no matter." 

** Why ; for what," — said the gentle- 
man, in a kinder tone, ** for what purpose 
can you have brought us to this strange 
place? Why not have let me speak to 
you above there, where it is light, and 
there is something stirring, instead of 
bringing us to this dark and dismal 
holel" 

"I told you before," replied Nancy 
** that Iwas afraid to speak to you there 
I don't know why it is," said the git 
shuddering, ** but I have such a fear an4 
dread upon me to-night that I can hard)j 
stand." 

" A fear of what?" asked the gentle* 
man, who seemed to pity her. 

" I scarcely know of what," replied the 
girl. ** I wish I did. Horrible thoughts 
of death, and shrouds with blood upon 
them, and a fear that has made me bum 
as if I was on fire, have been upon me aU 
day. I was reading a book to-night to 
while the time away, and the same things 
came into the print" 

** Imagination," said the gentleman, 
soothing her. 

** No imagination," replied the girl in 
a hoarse voice. ••I'll swear I saw 'coP 
fin' written in every page of the book IB 
lar^e black letters — ay, and they car 
ried one close to me in the streets to 
night" 

"There is nothing unusual in that," 
said the gentleman. •* They have passed 
me oflen." 
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«* Retd ones,''* rejoined the girl. *« This 
was not*' 

rfaere was something so uncommon in 
heipjnanner that the flesh of the concealed 
limner crept as he heard the girl utter 
these words, and the blood chilli within 
bim. He had never experienced a greater 
relief than hearing the sweet voice of 
the yoang lady, as she begged her to be 
calm and not allow herself to become the 
prey of such fearful fancies. 

** Speak to her kindly," said the young 
lady to her companion. '* Poor creature ! 
she seems to need it.'* 

** Your haughty religious people would 
have held their heads up to see me as I 
am to-night, and preached of flames and 
vengeance," cried the girl. "Oh dear 
lady, why ain't those who claim to be 
God's own folks as gentle and as kind to 
us poor wretches as you, who, having 
youth and beauty and all that they have 
lost, might be a little proud instead of so 
much humbler ?" 

"Ah !" said the gentleman. "A Turk 
turns his face, after washing it well, to 
the East when he says his prayers; these 
good people, afler giving their faces such 
a rub with the world as takes the smiles 
off, turn with no less regularity to the 
darkest side of heaven. Between the 
Mussulman and the Pharisee, commend 
me to the former." 

i These words appeared to be addressed 
to the younger lady, and were perhaps 
nttered with the view of affording Nancy 
time to recover herself. The gentleman 
shortly lUflerwards addressed himself to 
her. 

** You were not here last Sunday night," 
he said. 

" I couldn't come," replied Nancy, " I 
was kept by force." 

" By whom 1" 

** Bill him that I told the young 

lady of before." 

" You were not suspecte-d of holding 
any communication with anybody on the 
9ubject which has brought us here to- 
night, I hope ?" asked the old gentleman 
anxiously. 

**No," replied the girl shaking her 
head. "It's not very easy for me to 
leave him unless he knows why; I 
could n't have seen the lady when I did, 
but that I gave him a drink of laudanum 
before I came away." 

" Did he awake before you returned 1" 
rejoined the gentleman. 

" No, and neither he nor any of them 
suspect me." 
16 



" Good," said the gentleman u " now lis- 
ten to me." 

" I am ready," replied the girl, as he 
paused for a moment 

" This young lady," the gentleman be- 
gan, " has communicated to me and some 
other friends, who can be safely truc^, 
what you told her nearly a fortnight since. 
I con&ss to you that I had doubts at first, 
whether you were to be implicitly relied • 
upon, but now I firmly believe you are." 

" I am," said the girl earnestly. 

" I repeat, that I firmly believe it To 
prove to you that I am disposed to trust 
you, I tell you without reserve, that we 
purpose to extort the secret, whatever it 
may be, from the fears of this man Monks. 
But if— if^— " said the gentleman, "he 
cannot be secured, or, if secured, he can- 
not be acted upon as we wish, you must 
deliver up the Jew." 

" Fagin !" cried the girl, recoiling. 

"That man must be delivered up by 
you," said tlie gentleman. 

" I will not do it — ^I will never do it'*— 
replied the ?irl. " Devil that he is, and 
worse than devil as he has been to me, I 
will never do that" 

"You will noti" said the gentleman, 
who seemed fully prepared for this answer. 

" Never," returned the girl. 

" Tell me why." 

"For one reason," rejoined the girl 
firmly, — **for one reason that the lady 
knows and will stand by me in — I know 
she will, for I have her promise ; and for 
this other reason besides, that bad life as 
he has led, I have led a bad life too : there 
are many of us who have kept the same 
courses together, and I '11 not turn upon 
them, who might, any of them, have 
turned upon me, but didn't, bad as they 
are." 

" Then," said the gentleman quickly, 
as if this had been the point he had been 
aiming to attain, "put Monks into my 
hands, and leave me to deal with him." 

" What if he turns against the others?" 

" I promise you in that case, if the truth 
is forced from him, there the matter will 
rest. There must be circumstances m 
Oliver's little history which it would be 
painful to drag before the public eye, and 
if the truth is once elicited, they will go 
Scot free." 

"And if it is notl" suggested the girl. 

" Then," pursued the gentleman, " this 
Jew shall not be brought to justice with> 
out your consent In such a case I could 
show you reasons, I think, which would ' 
induce you to yield it" 
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^ Uwe I the lady's promise for that V* 
asked the ^irl eagerly. 

•» You have," replied Rose, " my true 
and faithful pledge.** 

** Monks would never learn how you 
vnew what you doT' said the girl, after 
a short pause. 

*« Never," replied the gentleman. •« The 
itttellifi^nce should be so brought to bear 
Upon him that he could never even guess.'* 

" I have been a liar and among liars 
ttom a little child,'* said the girl, after 
another interval of silence, " but I will 
take your words.*' 

After receiving an assurance fh)m both, 
that she might safely do so, she proceed- 
ed in a voice so low that it was often diffi- 
cult fbr the listener to discover even the 
purport of what she said, to describe by 
rfame and situation the public house 
whence she had been fbllowed that ni^ht 
From the manner in which she occasion- 
ally paused, it appeared as if the gentle- 
man were making some hasty notes of the 
information she communicated. When 
^e had thoroughly explained the locali- 
ties of the place, the best position from 
which to watch it without exciting obser- 
vation, and the night and hour on which 
Monks was most in the habit of frequent- 
ing it, she seemed to consider a few mo- 
ments for the purpose of recalling his fea- 
tures and appearance more forcibly to her 
i^M^ollection. 

*«He is tall," saM the girl, *«and a 
riimngly made man, but not stout; he has 
a lurking walk, and, as he walks, con- 
siantl^ looks over his shoulder, first on 
<Nie side and then on the other. Don't 
Ibrget ^t, fbr his eyes are sunk in his 
h<ead 80 much deeper than any other 
man's, that you might almost tell him by 
this alone. His face is dark like his hair 
aind eyes; bat, although he can't be nK>re 
than six or eight and twenty, withered 
and haggiard. His lips are often disco- 
loured and disfigured with the marks of 
teeth, for he has desperate fits, and some- 
times even bites his hands, and covers 
lliem with wounds — ^why did you start?" 
tNiid the girl, sKnppii^ suddenly. 

Hie gentleman replied in a hurried 
maimer, that he was not conscious of hav- 
ing done so, and begg«d her to pfx>ceed. 

** Part of this," said the girl, « I 've 
dniwn oat fitym other people at the hou^e 
1 tell yon e^ for I live only seen him 
twice, and both times he was covered up 
in n large cloak. I think that 's all I can 
• give yon to know him by. Siaiy t^ipfh," 
she added, «* upon his throat, so hieh that 
fM can see a part of it below his 



neckerchief when he turns his face, tiiers 



IS 

"A broad red mark, like a bum or 
scald," cried the gentleman. 

'•How's this?'* said the girl; "yon 
know him." 

The young lady uttered a cry of ex- 
treme surprise, and fbr a fbw momenta 
they were so still that the listener could 
distinctly hear them breathe. 

"I think I do," said the gentleman, 
breaking silence. " I should, by your de- 
scription; we shall see. Many people 
are singularly like each other though — ^it 
may not be the same." 

As he expressed himself to this eflect, 
with assumed carelessness, he took a step 
or two nearer Noah, as he could tell from 
the distinctness with which he heard him 
utter—" It must be he !" 

•* Now," he said, returning — so it 
seemed by the sound — to the spot where 
he had stood before, '* you have given us 
most valuable assistance, young woman, 
and I wish you to be the better fbac it 
What can I do to serve you 1" 

•• Nothing " replied Nancy. 

«« You will not persist in saying that,** 
rejoined the gentleman with a voice and 
emphasis of kindness that might have 
touched a much harder and more obdurate 
heart « Think now ; tell me." 

" Nothing, sir," rejoined the girl, weep- 
ing. ** You can do nothing to help me. I 
am past ail hope, indeed." 

•• You put yourself beyond its pale," 
said the gentleman ; " the past has been 
a dreary waste with yon of youthful ener- 
gies misspent, and such priceless trea- 
sures lavished as the Creator bestows but 
once, and never grants again ; but for the 
fiiture you may hope, I do not say that 
it is in our power to ofler yon peace ^ 
heart and mind, for that mustoome as yon 
seek it, but a quiet asylum eitlrer in £hig- 
land, or, if 3wu fear to remain here, in 
some foreign country, it is not only within 
the compass of our ability, but our most 
anxious vmh to secure to you. Before 
the dawn of morning; before this river 
wakes to the fresh glimpse of daylight, 
you shall be placed as entirely beyond the 
reach of yoar former associates, and leave 
as utter an absence of all traces behind 
you, as if you were to disappear from the 
earth this moment. Come. I would not 
have you fpo hack to exchftntpe one word 
with any old companion, or take one look 
at any old haunt, <w breathe tbe veiy air 
which is pestilence and death to you. 
Quit t^em nil while there is time and 
o|^wrtunity." 
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**She will be persuaded now,** cried 
the ^ouDg lady; "she hesitates. I am 
sure." 

" I fear not, my dear,'* said the gentle- 
man. 

" No, sir, I do not," replied the girl 
after a short struggle. " I am chained to 
my old life, and loathe and hate it now, 
but I cannot leave it ; I must have ^ne 
too &r to turn back,^-and yet I aon*t 
know, for if you had spoken to me so 
sometime ago, I should have laughed it 
off. But'* — she said, looking hastily round 
— ^' this fear comes over me again. I 
must go home.'* 

** Home !*' replied the young lady, with 
great stress upon the word. 

" Home, lady," rejoined the girl. " To 
such a home as I have raised for myself, 
with the work of my whole life. Let us 
part. I shall be watched, or seen. Go ; 

fa If I have done you any service, all 
ask is that you leave me, and let me go 
my way alone.'* 

"It is useless," said the gentleman, 
with a sigh. " We compromise her safety, 
perhaps, by staying here. We may have 
detabied her longer than she expected, 
already.** 

"Yes, yes,'* urged the girl, "you 
have.*' 

" What," cried the young lady, " can 
be the end of this poor creature's life !" 

" What »'* repeated the girl. « Look 
before you, lady. Look at that dark 
water. How many times do you read of 
such as me who spring into the tide, and 
leave no living thing to care for or bewail 
them. It may be years hence, or it may 
be only months; but I shall come to that 
at last** 

"Do not speak thus, pray,** returned 
the young lady, sobbing. 

"It will never reach your ears, dear 
lady, and Grod forbid such horrors should," 
replied the girl. "Good night, good 
night** 

The gentleman turned away. 

"This purse," cried the young lady, 
" take it for my sake, that you may have 
some resource in an hour of need and 
trouble." 

" No, no,'* replied the girl, " I have not 
done this for money. Let me have that 
to think of. And yet — give me something 
that you have worn : I should like to have 
something — no, no, not a ring, your 
gloves, or hand kerehief— anything that I 
can keep as having belonged to you, 
sweet lady. There, bless you, God bless 
you. Good night, good night, good night" 

The violent agitation of the girl, and 



the apprehension of some discovery which 
would subject her to ill-usage and vio- 
lence, seemed to determine the gentleman 
to leave her as she requested. The sound 
of retreating footsteps were audiUe, and 
tlie voices ceased. 

The two iSgures of the young lady and 
her companion soon afterwards appeared 
upon the bridge. They stopped at the 
summit of the stairs. 

" Hark !" cried the young lady, listen- 
ing. "Did she call? I thought I heard 
her voice." 

" No, my love," replied Mr. Brownlow, 
looking sadly back. " She has not moved, 
and will not till we are gone." 

Rose Maylie lingered, but the old gen- 
tleman dr^w her arm through his and led 
her with gentle force away. As they 
disappeared, the girl sunk down nearly 
at her full length upon one of the stone 
stairs, and vented the anguish of her heart 
in bitteV tears. 

After a time she rose, and with feeble 
and tottering steps ascended to the*street 
The astonished listener remained motion- 
less on his post for some minutes after- 
wards, and having ascertained with many 
cautious glances round him tliat he was 
again alone, crept slowly from his hiding- 
place and returned, stealthily and in the 
shade of the walk, in the same manner 
as he had descended. 

Peeping out more than once when he 
reached the top to make sure that he was 
unobserved, the spy darted away at his 
utmost speed, and made for the Jew' 
house as fast as his legs would carry bin. 



CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
Fatal Consequences. 

It was nearly two hours before aay- 
break — ^that time, which in the autumn 
of the year, may be truly called the dead 
of night, when the streets are silent and 
deserted, when even sound appearu to 
slumber, and profligacy and riot havt; 
staggered home to dream — it was at this 
still and silent hour that the Jew sat 
watching in his old lair with face so dis- 
torted and pale, and eyes so red and 
bloodshot, that he looked less like a man 
than like some hideous phantom, moist 
from the grave, and worried by an ^il 
spirit 

He sat crouching over a cold hearth 
wrapped in an old torn coverlet, with his 
face turned towards a wasting candle that 
stood upon a table by his side. His righ 
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hind wtt niied to bw lipi, and u, ab- 
•orbed in thoacrht, be bit bia lonir black 
naik he di^ch^ amon^ bia t^eaa 
gama a few aacb fiuiga aa riionld have 
been a dog'a or rafa. 

Stretched tipon a nattreas on the floor 
lay Noah Claypole, ftat aaleep. Towards 
iiim the old nian aometimea directed bia 
eyoa for an inatont, then brought them 
back again to the candle, which, with 
long burnt wick drooping almost double, 
and^hot greaae falling down in clots upon 
the table, plainly showed that his thoughts 
were busy elsewhere. 

Indeed they were. Mortification at 
the overthrow of his notable scheme, ha- 
tred of the girl who had dared to palter 
with strangers, an utter distfbst of the 
sincerity of her refusal to yield him up, 
bitter disappointment at the loss of his 
revenge on Sikes, the fear of detection 
and ruin and death, and a fierce and 
deadly rage kindled by all — these were 
the passionate considerations, that follow- 
ing upon each other with rapid and cease- 
less whirl, shot through the brain of Fa- 
gin, as every evil thought and blackest 
purpose lay 'working at his heart 

Ho sat without changing his attitude 
in the least, or appearing to take the 
■mallcst heed of time, untu his quick ear 
seemed to be attracted' by a footstep in 
Uie street 

" At last,** muttered the Jew, wiping 
his dry and fevered mouth. ** At last** 

The bell rang gently as he spoke. He 
crept up stairs to tlie door, and presently 
returned accompanied bvaman mulfied 
to the chin, who carried a bundle under 
one arm. Sitting down and throwing 
back hia outer coat, the man displayed 
the burly fhune of Sikes. 

** There,** he said, laying the bundle 
on the table, ** T^ke care of that, and 
do the moat you can with it It *s been 
tiVHihle enough to get it; I thought I 
cbould have l^n heni three hours ago^** 

FV^rin laid his band upon the bundle, 
and locking it in the cupboaid, sat down 
a^in without speaking. But he did not 
l3Ut« hi« e^os o^the rSiber for an instant 
during this action, and now that they 
sat over a^inst each oUier 6ice to face, 
be looked 6xedlv at htm, wiUi his Ups 
iMiixtritx^^ so vk4ent)t, and his 6iee «o 
ulei^ bv Ibe amotions which h^ nas^ 
t^i^ hun« that the hoyse^Mreaiker invo- 
Kintarilr dnew b*ck b*? clwir and surreyei 
Imm «^itb a kidk of i>e»l ati[ngbt 

« Wot now J'* <«wd 8jkes. « \V<* *dk» 
9«a kx>k al a matt «o ^ ! Speak, will 



The Jew rsised hie. right hand, am 
shook his trembling fbrefinger in the air; 
but his passion was so great that the 
power of speech was for the moment 
gone 

••Damme!** said Sikes, feeling in his 
breast, with a look of alami. **He*8 
gone mad. I must look to myself here.** 

** No, no," rejoined Fagin, finding his 
voice. ** It 's not— you're not the person. 
Bill. I *ve no—no niult to find with you.** 

^ Oh ! you haven't, haven't you," siUd 
Sikes, looking sternly at him, and ostoi- 
tatiously passing a pistol into a more con- 
venient pocket '* That's lucky — for one 
of u& Which one that is don't matter^" 

" 1 've got that to tell you. Bill," said 
the Jew, drawing his chair nearer, •* will 
make you worse than me." 

"Ayl" returned the robber, with an 
incredulous air. ''Tell away. Look 
sharp, or Nance will think I'm lost" 

" Lost !" cried Fagin. " She has pret 
ty well settled that in her own mind al- 
ready." 

Sikes looked with an aspect of great 
perplexity into the Jew's face, and read- 
ing no satisfactory explanation of the 
riddle there, clenched his coat-collar in 
his huge hand and shook him soundly. 

"Speak, will you," he said; "or if 
you don't, it shall be for want of breath. 
Open your mouth, and say wot you've 
got to sav in plain words. Out with it, 
you thundering old cur, out with it" 

** Suppose that lad that's lying there — ** 
Fagin began. 

Sikes turned round to where Noah was 
sleeping, as if he had not previously ob- 
served him. ••Well," he said, resuming 
his former position. 

** Suppose that lad," porsoed the Jew, 
** was to beach — ^Uow upon as all — ^finst 
seeking out the n^t folks for the pur- 
pose, and then having a meeting with 'em 
in tlie street to paint our likenesses, de- 
scribe every mark that they might kiiow 
us by, and the crib where we migbt be 
most easily taken. Suppose he was to 
do all this, and besides, to blow npon a 
plant weVe all been in, mote or less — 
of his own fancy ; not grabbed, trapped, 
tried, ear>wi^g«i by the paison, and 
brought to it on bread and wnter, bat of 
bis own &ncy, to please his own taste, 
stealing out al ni^ts to find tinse most 
interested afain^ us, and peadiia^ to 
th^m. Det T^i bear me !'^ cried the Jew, 
his eves fU^hin^ with nget. **■ Soppose 
he ^id all this; what tbeii T 

«* What then r reiaied Skss^ witb a 
iKOMttdotts «itb. «'lfbe««KkAalife 
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dll I came, Vd flprmd his akuU under the 
iron heel of my Doot into as many grains 
as there are hairs upon his head." 

•* What if I did it !" cried the Jew, 
almost in a yell. '* /, that know so much, 
and could hang so many besides your- 
self!" 

<* I don*t know," replied Sikes, clench- 
ing his teeth, and turning white at the 
mere suggestion. ^'Fd do something in 
the jail that 'd get me put in irons, and if 
I was tried along with you, I 'd fall upon 
you with them in the open court, and beat 
your brains out afore the people. I should 
have such strength," muttered the robber; 
poising his brawny arm, ** that I could 
smash your head as if a loaded wagon 
had gone over it" 

"You would 1" 

" Would I !" said the housebreaker. 
*• Try me." 

*' If it was Charley, or the Dodger, or 
Bet, or " 

" I don 't care who," replied Sikes, im- 
patiently. " Whoever it was, I 'd serve 
them the same." 

Fagin again looked hard at the robber, 
and motioning him to be silent, stooped 
over the bed upon the floor, and shook the 
sleeper to rouse him. Sikes leant for- 
ward in his chair, looking on with his 
hands upon his knees, as if wondering 
much what all this questioning and pre- 
paration was to end in. 

" Bolter, Bolter. Poor lad !" said Fa- 
ffin, looking[ up with an expression of 
devilish anticipation, and speaking slow- 
ly, and. with marked emphasis. " He *s 
tired — ^tired with watching for Acr so long 
—watching for Aer, Bill." 

" Wot d*ye mean 1" asked Sikes, draw- 
ing back. 

The Jew made no answer, but bending 
over the sleeper again, hauled him into a 
sitting position. When his assumed 
name ha^d been repeated several times, 
Noah rubbed his eyes, and giving a heavy 
yawn, looked sleepily about him. 

"Tell me that again — once again; 
just for him to hear," — said the Jew, 
pointing to Sikes as he spoke. 

"Tell yer whati" asked the sleepy 
Noah, shaking him^lf pettishly. 

" That about Nancy," said the Jew, 
clutching Sikes by the wrist, as if to pre- 
vent his leaving the house before he had 
heard enough. " You followed her 1" 

" Yes." 

" To I/)ndon Bridge 1" 

" Yes." 

" Where she met two people 1" 

*' So she did." 
16* Y 



"A gentleman and a lady, that she 
had gone to of her own accord before, 
who asked her to give up all her pals, 
and Monks first, which she did — and to 
describe him, which she did — ^to tell her 
what house it was we meet at and eo to, 
which she did — and where it would be 
best watched from, which she did — and 
what time the people went there, which 
she did. She did all this; she told it 
all, every word, without a threat, without 
a murmur — she did. Didn^t she ?" cried 
the Jew, half mad with fury. 

" All right," replied Noah, scratching 
his head. " That 's just what it was." 

" What did they say about last Sun- 
day ?" demanded the Jew. 

"About^last Sunday!** replied Noah, 
considering; "why I tol^d you that be- 
fore." 

"Again — tell it again," crird Fagin, 
tightening his grasp on Siket, and bran- 
dishing his other hand aloft, as the foam 
flew from his lips. 

" They asked her," said Noah, who, as 
he grew more wakeful, seemed to have 
a dawning perception who Sikes was,^- 
" they asked her why she didn't come last 
Sun&y, as she promised? She said 
' she couldn't' " 

"Why, whyl" mterrupted the Jew 
triumphantly. " Tell him that." 

"Because she was forcibly kept at 
home by Bill, the man she had told them 
of before," replied Noah. 

" What more of him 1" cried the J»w. 
" Whatf more of the man she had told 
them of before ? Tell him that, tell him 
that" 

"Why, that she couldn't very easily 
get out of doors unless he knew where 
she was going to," said Noah ; " and so 
the first time she went to see the lady, 
she — ha ! ha ! ha ! — it made me laugh 
when she said it — that it did— she gave 
him a drink of laudanum !" 

" Hell's fire !" cried Sikes, breaking 
fiercely from the Jew. " Let me go !" 
Flinging the old man from him, he rush- 
ed from the room, and darted wildly and 
furiously up the staira 

« Bill, Bill !" cried the Jew, following 
him hastily. " A word— only a word." 

The word would not have been ox- 
changed, but that the housebreaker was 
unable to open the door, on which he waa 
expending fruitless oaths and violence 
when the Jew came panting up. 

"Let me out," said Sikes. "Don't 
speak to me — it 's not safe. Let me out, 
I say !" 

" Hear me speak a word," rejoined thn 
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Jew, laying his hand upon the lock. 
^ You won't be " 

« Well," replied the other. 

••You won't be— too— violent, BillT 
whined the Jew. 

The day was breaking, and there was 
li^ht enough for the men to see each 
otner's &ce& They exchanged one brief 
glance ; there was a fire in the eyes of 
both which could not be mistaken. 

•• I mean," said Fagin, showing that he 
felt all disguise was now useless — *• not 
too violent for safety. Be crafty. Bill, and 
not too bold." 

Sikes made no reply ; but, pulling open 
the door of which the Jew had turned 
the lock, dashed into the silent streets. 

Without one pause or moment's consi- 
deration, without once turning his head 
to the right or left, or raising his eyes to 
the sky, or lowering them to the ground, 
but looking straight before him with 
savage reiK)lution, his teeth so tightly 
compressed, that the strained jaw seem- 
ed starting through his skin, the robber 
held on his headlong course, nor muttered 
a word, nor relax^ a muscle, until he 
reached his own door. He opened it 
softly with a key, strode lightly up the 
stairs, and entering his own room, double- 
locked the door, and lifting a heavy table 
against it, drew back the curtain of the 
bed. 

The girl was lying half-dressed upon 
it. . He had rous^ ner from her sleep, 
4^she raised herself with a hurried and 
steeled look. 

•' Get up," said the man. 

••It is you, Bill!" cried the girl, 
with an expression of pleasure at his re- 
turn. 

•' It is," was the reply. •• Get up." 

There was a candle burning, but the 
man hastily drew it from the candlestick 
and hurlea it under the grate. Seeing 
the faint light of early day without, the 
girl rose to undraw the curtain. 

•• Let it be," said Sikes, thrusting his 
hand before her. ••There's light enough 
tor what I 've got to do." 

•* Bill," said the girl, in the low voice 
of alarm. '• Why do you look like that 
at me 1" 

The robber sat regarding her for a few 
seconds with dilated nostrils and heaving 
breast, and then grasping her by the head 
and tiiroat, dragged her into the middle 
of the room, and looking once towards the 
door, placed his heavy hand upon, her 
inouth. 

'♦ BiP, Bill," gasped the girl, wrestling 



with the strength of mortal fear, •• 1— I 
—won't scream or cry — ^not once— hear 
me — speak to me — ^tell me what I have 
done." 

" You know, you she-devil," retumed 
the robber, suppresnng his breath. •• Yon 
were watched to-night ; and every word 
you said was heard." 

•• Then spare my liffe, for the love of 
Heaven, as I spared yours," rejoined the 
girl, clinging to him. •• Bill, dear BH], 
you cannot have the heart to kill me. 
Oh ! think of all I have given up this one 
night for you. You shall have time to 
thmk and save yourself this crime ; I 
will not loose my hold, you cannot throw 
me off. Bill, Bill, for dear Grod's sake, 
for your own, for mine, stop before you 
spill my blood. I have been true to you, 
upon my guilty soul I have." 

The man struggled violently to release 
his arms, but those of the girl were 
clasped round his, and tear ner as he 
would, he could not tear them away. 

** Bill," cried the girl, striving to lay 
her head upon his breast, •• the gentleman 
and that dear lady told me to-night of a 
home in some foreign country, where I 
could end my days in solitude and peace. 
Let me see them again, and beg them on 
my knees to show the same mercy and 
goodness to you, and let us both leave 
this dreadful place, and, far apart, lead 
better lives, and forget how we have lived, 
except in prayers, and never see each 
other more. It is never too late to re- 
pent They told me so ; I feel it now ; 
but we must have time — a little, littie 
time!" 

The housebreaker fireed one arm, and 
grasped his pistol. The certainty of im- 
mediate detection if he fired, flashed 
across his mind, even in the midst of his 
fury, and he beat it twice, with all the 
force he could summon, upon the upturned 
&ce that almost touched his own. 

She staggered and fell, nearly blinded 
with the blood that rained down from a 
deep gash in her forehead, but raising her- 
self with difficulty on her knees, drew 
from her bosom a white handkerchief- 
Rose Maylie's own — and hdding it up ip 
her folded hands as high towar<k heavea 
as her feeble strength would let her, 
breathed one prayer for mercy to her 
Maker. 

It was a ghastly figure to look upon. 
The murderer, staggering backward to 
the wall, and shutting out the sight with 
his hand, seized a heavy club and struck 
her down. 
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CHAPl ER THE TENTH. 

The flit;ht of Sikes. 

Op all bod deeds that, under cover of 
the darkness, had been committed within 
wide London*8 bounds since ni(|fht hun^ 
over it, that was the worst Of all the 
horrors that rose with an ill scent upon 
the morning air, that was the foulest and 
most cruel. 

The sun — ^the bright sun, that brings 
back not light alone, but new life and 
hope and freshness to man, — burst upon 
the crowded city in clear and radiant glo- 
ry. Through costly coloured glass and 
paper-mended window, through cathedral 
dome and rotten crevice, it shed its equal 
ray. It lighted up the room where the 
murdered woman lay. It did. He tried 
to shut it out, but it would stream in. If 
the sight had been a ghastly one in the 
dull morning, what was it now in all that 
brUliant light? 

He had not moved : he had been afraid 
to stir. There had been a moan and mo- 
tion of the hand ; and, with terror added 
to hate, he had struck and struck again. 
Once he threw a rug over it — ^but it was 
worse to fancy the eyes and imagine them 
moving towards him, than to see them 
glaring upwards, as^ if watching the re- 
flection of the pool of gore, that quivered 
and danced in the sunlight on the ceiling. 
He had plucked it off again. And there 
was the body— mere flesh and blood, no 
more — but such flesh and such blood ! 

He struck a light, kindled a fire, and 
thrust the club into it There was hu- 
man hair upon the end which blazed, and 
shrunk into a light cinder, and, caught by 
the ^ir, whirled up the chimney. Even 
that frightened him, sturdy as he was, but 
he held the weapon till it broke, and then 
piled it on the coals to bum away and 
smoulder into ashbs. He washed him- 
self and rubbed his clothes ; there were 
spots that would not be removed, but he 
cut the pieces out and burnt them. How 
those stains were dispersed about the 
room ! The very feet of the dog were 
bloody. 

All this time he had never once turned 
his back upon the corpse ; no, not for a 
moment Such preparations completed, 
he moved backwards towards the door, 
dragging the dog with him, lest he should 
carry out new evidences of the crime 
into the streets. He shut it softly, locked 
it, took the key, and left the house. 

He crossed over, and glanced up at the 
window, to be sure that nothing was visi- 
ble from the outside. There was the cur- 



tain still drawn which she would have 
opened to admit the light she never saw 
again. It lay nearly under there. He 
knew that God ! how the sun poured 
down upon the very spot ! 

The fflance was instantaneous. It was 
a relief to have got fVee of the room. 
He whistled on the dog, and walked ra- 
pidly away. 

He went through Islington, strode up 
the hill at Highgate, on wliich stands the 
stone in honour of Whittington ; turned 
down to Highgate Hill, unsteady of pur- 
pose, and uncertain where to go^ struck 
off to the right 'again almost as soon as 
he began to descend it, and taking the 
footpath ^cross the fields, skirted Cam 
Wood, and came out on Hampstead 
Heath. Traversing the hollow by the 
Vale of Health, he mounted the opposite 
bank, and crossing the road which joins 
the villages of Hampstead and Highgate, 
made alon^ the remaining portion of the 
Heath to the Fields at North End, in one 
of which he laid himself down under a 
hedge and slept 

Soon he was up again and away, — not 
far into the country, but back towards 
London by the High Road — then back 
again — then over another part of the same 
ground as he had already traversed — ^then 
wandering up and down in fields, and 
lying on ditches' banks to rest, and start- 
ing up to make for some other spot and 
do the same, and ramble on again. 

Where could he go to, that was near, 
and not too public, to get some meat and 
drink? Hendon. That was a good 
place, not far off, and out of most people's 
way. Thither he directed his steps- 
running sometimes, and sometimes with 
a strange perversity loitering at a snail's 
pace, or stopping altogether, and idly 
breaking the hedges with his stick. But 
when he got there, all the people he met 
— the very children at the doors — seemed 
to view him with suspicion. Back he 
turned again, without the courage to pur- 
chase a bit or drop, though he had tasted 
no food for many hours ; and once more 
he lingered on the heath uncertain where 
to go. 

He wandered over miles and miles of 
ground, and dtill came back to the old 
place ; moming and noon had passed, and 
the day was on the wane, and still he 
rambled to and fro, and up and down, and 
round and round, and still lingered about 
the same spot At last he got away, and 
shaped his course to Hatfield. 

It was nine o'clock at night when the 
man quite tured out, and the dog litnoiug 
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•nd lame from the onaeeoftomed exercise, \ 
turned down the hill by the church of the | 
quiet village, and plodding along the little | 
firee^ crept into a boM public-house, 
whose scanty light had guarded them to 
the spot There was a fire in the tap- 
room, and some country labourers were 
drinking before it They made room for 
the stranger, but he sat down in the far- 
thest comer, and eat and drank alone, or 
rather with his dog, to whom he cast a 
morsel of food from time to time. 

The conversation of the men assembled 
here tuQied upon the neighbouring land 
and farmers, and when these topics were 
exhausted, upon the age of some old man 
who had been buried on the previous Sun- 
day ; the young men present considering 
him very old, and the old men present 
declaring him to have been quite young — 
not older, one white-haired grandfa&er 
said, than he was, with ten or fifteen 
years of life in him at least — if he had 
taken care ; if he had taken care. 

There was nothing to attract attention 
or excite alarm in this. The robber, 
after paying his reckoning, sat silent and 
unnoticed in his corner, and had almost 
dropped asleep, when he was half waken- 
ed by the noisy entrance of a new-comer. 

This was an antic fellow, half pedlar 
and half mountebank, who travelled about 
the country on foot to vend hones, strops, 
razors, washballs, harness-paste, medi- 
cines for dogs and horses, cheap per- 
fumery, cosmetics, and such-like wares, 
which he carried in a case slung to his 
back. His entrance was the signal for 
various homely jokes with the country- 
men, which slackened not until he had 
made his supper and opened his box of 
treasures, when he ingeniously contrived 
to unite business with amusement 

** And what be that stoof— good to eat, 
Harry V asked .a grinning countryman, 
pointmg to some composition cakes in one 
corner. 

"This" — said the fellow, producing 
one» ** this is the Infallible and invaluable 
composition for removing all sorts of 
stain, rust, dirt, mildew, spick, speck, 
spot, or spatter, from silk, satin, linen 
cambric, cloth, crape, stuff, carpet, me- 
rino, muslin, bombazeen, or woollen stuff 
Wine-stains, fruitpstains, beer-stains, wa- 
ter-stains, paint-stains, pitch-stains, any 
stains— all comes out at one rub witJi the 
infallible and invaluable composition. If 
1 lady stains her honour, she has only 
need to swallow one cake, and sne's 
eured at once — for it 's poison. If a gen- 
(leoMn wants to prove his, he has only 



need to bolt one little square and he has 
put it beyond question — ^for it's quite as 
satisfactory as a pistol-bullet, and a great 
deal nastier in the flavour, consequently 
the more credit in taking it One penny 
a square. With all these virtues, one 
penny a square." 

There were two buyers directly, and 
more of the listeners plainly hesitated. 
The vender observing this, increased in 
loquacity. 

** It's all bought up as fast as it can be 
made," said the fellow. ** There are four- 
teen water-mills, six steam-engines^ and 
a galvanic battery, always working upon 
it, and they can't make it fast enough, 
though the men work so hard that they 
die oS, and the widows is pensioned 
directly with twenty pounds a year for 
each of the children, and a premium of 
fifty for twins. One penny a square, two 
half^pence are all the same, and four far- 
things is received with joy. One penny 
a square. Wine-stains, fruit-stains, beer- 
stains, water-stains, paint-stains, pitch- 
stains, mud-stains, blood-stains — ^here is a 
stain upon the hat of a gentleman in com- 
pany that I '11 take clean out before he 
can order me a pint of ale." 

" Ha !" cried Sikes, starting up, " give 
that back !" ^ 

^ I '11 take it clean out, sir," replied the 
man, winking to the company, *< before 
you can come across the room to get it 
Gentlemen, all, observe the dark stain 
upon this gentleman's hat, no wider than 
a shilling, but thicker than a half^rown. 
Whether it is a wine-stahs, fruit-stain, 
beer-stain, water-stain, paint«tain, pitch- 
stain, mud-stain, or blood-stain " 

The man got no further, for Bikes, with 
a hideous imprecation, overthrew the 
table, and, tearmg the hat from him, burst 
out of the house. 

With the same perversity of feeling 
and irresolution that had fastened upon 
him despite himself, all day, the murderei 
finding that he was not followed, and thai 
they most probably considered him some 
drunken sullen fellow, turned back up the 
town, and getting out of the glare of the 
lamps of a stage-coach that was standing 
in the street, was walking past, when he 
recognised the mail from London, and saw 
that it was standing at the little post- 
office. He almost knew what was to 
come, but he crossed over and listened. 

The guard was standing at the door 
waiting for the letter-bag. A man dressed 
like a game-keeper came up at the mo> 
ment, and he handed him a basket which 
lay ready on the pavement 
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** That's for your people," said the 
guard. **Now look alive in there, will 
you? Damn that 'ere bag, it warn*t 
ready night afore last ; this won't do, you 
know." 

" Any thing new up in town, Ben 1" 
asked the game- keeper, drawing hack to 
the window-shutters, the better to admire 
the horses. 

" No, nothing that I know on," replied 

. the man, pulling on his gloves. " Com 's 

up a little. I heerd talk of a murdefr, too, 

down Spitalfields way, but I don't reckon 

much upon it" 

" Ah, that^s quite true," said a gentle- 
man inside, who was looking out of the 
window ; '* and a very dreadml murder it 
was." 

♦• Was it, sirl" rejoined the guard, 
touching his hat " Man or woman, pray 
sirl" 

**A woman," replied the gentleman, 
it is supposed ^" 

** Now, Ben," cried the coachman, im- 
patiently. 

** Damn that 'ere bag," said the guard. 
" Are you gone to sleep in there 1" 

" Coming," cried the office-keeper, run- 
ning out 

" Coming !" growled the guard. " Ah ! 
and 8o*s the young 'ooman of property 
that's going to take a 6.ncy to me ; but I 
d(xi't know when. Here, give hold. All 
ri-ight" 

The horn sounded a few cheerful notes, 
and the coach was* gone. 

Sikes remained standing in the street, 
apparently unmoved by what he had just 
heard, and agitated by no stronger feeling 
tlian a doubt where to go. At length he 
went back again, and took the road wl^ch 
leads from Hatfield to Saint Alban's. 

He went on doggedly, but as he left 
the town behind him, and plunged fiirther 
and further into the solitude and darkness 
of the road, he felt a dread and awe creep- 
ing upon him which shook him to the 
core. Every object before him, substance 
or shadow, still or moving, took the sem- 
blance of some fearful thing; but these 
fears were nothing, compared to the sense 
that haunted him of that morning's ghastly 
figure following at his heels. He could 
trace its shadow in the ^loom, supply the 
smallest item of the outlme, and note how 
stiff and solemn it seemed to stalk alon^. 
He could hear its garments rustling m 
the leaves, and every breath of wind came 
laden with that last low cry. If he stop- 
ped, it did the same; if he ran, it follow- 
ed — not running too, that would have 
been a relief, but like a corpse endowed 



with the mere machinery of life, and 
borne upon one slow melancholy wind 
that never rose or fell. 

At times he turned with desperate de- 
termination, resolvedto beat this phantom 
oS, though it should look him dead ; but 
his hair rose from his head, and his blood 
stood still; for it had turned with him, 
and was behind him then. He had kept 
it before him that morning, but it wae 
behind him now — always. He leant his 
back against a bank, and felt that it stood 
above him, visibly out a^inst the cold 
night's sky. He threw hmiself upon the 
road — on his back upon the road. At his 
head it stood, silent, erect, and still — a 
livinff grave-stone, with its epitaph in 
blood. 

Let no man talk of murderers escaping 
justice, and hint that Providence must 
sleep. There were twenty score of vio- 
lent deaths in one long minute of that 
agony of fear. 

There was a shed in a field he passed 
that offered shelter for the night Before 
the door were three tall poplar trees, 
which made it very dark within, and the 
wind moaned through them with a dismal 
wail. He could not walk on till daylight 
came again, and here he stretched hun- 
self close to the wall to undergo new 
torture. 

For now a vision came before him, as 
constant and more terrible than that from 
which he had escaped. Those widely- 
staring eyes, so lustreless and so glassy 
that he had better home to see than think 
upon, aj^eared in the midst of the dark- 
ness; light in themselves, but giving 
light to nothing. There were but two, 
but they were everywhere. If he shut 
out the si^ht, then came the room with 
every well-known object, — some indeed 
that he would have forgotten if he had 
gone ov^ its contents from memory — 
each in its accustomed place. The body 
was in its place, and its eyes were as he 
saw them when he stole away. He £;ot 
up and rushed into the field without The 
figure was behind him. .He re-entered 
the shed, and shrunk down once more 
The eyes were there before he had lain 
himself along. 

And here he remained in such terroi 
as none but he can know, trembling in 
every limb, and the cold sweat starting 
from every pore, when suddenly there 
arose upon the night wind the noise of 
distant shouting, and the roar of voices 
mingled in alarm and wonder. Any 
sound of men in that lonely place, even 
though it conveyed a real cause ot* alarm 
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wu flomethiiig to him. He regained his 
strength and energy at the prospect of 
personal dangler, and springing to his feet, 
rushed into Uie open air. 

The broad skr seemed on fire. Rising 
into the air with showers of sparks, and 
rolling one above the other, were sheets 
of flame, lighting the atmosphere for 
miles round, and driving clouds of smoke 
in the direction where he stood. 

The shouts grew louder as new voices 
swelled the roar, and he could hear the 
cry of fire — ^mingled with the ringing of 
an alarm-bell, the fall of heavy bodies, 
and the crackling of flames as they turn- 
ed round some new obstacle, and shot 
aloft as though refireshed bv food. The 
noise increa^ as he looked. There 
were people there — men and women — 
li^ht, and bustle. It was like new life to 
him. He darted onward — straight, heod- 
lonf , dashing through brier and brake, 
andleaping gate and fence, as madly as 
the dog who careered with loud and 
sounding bark before him. 

He came upon the spot; there were 
halfdressed figures, tearing to and fro, 
some endeavouring to drag the frightened 
horses from the stables, others driving the 
cattle from the yard and out-houses, and 
others coming laden from the burning 
pile, amidst a shower of falling sparks, 
and the tumbling down of hot bieam& 
The apertures where doors and windows 
stood an hour ago, disclosed a chaos of 
raging fire; walls rocked and crumbled 
into the burning well; Hxe molten lead 
and iron poured down upon the ground : 
women and children shrieked, and men 
encouraged each other with noi^y shouts 
and cheers. The clanking of the engine- 
pumps, and the spouting and hissing of 
the water as it fell upon the blazing 
wood, added to the tremendous roari He 
shouted too till he was hoarse, iuid, flying 
from memory and himself, plunged into 
the thickest of the throng. 

Hither and thither he dived that night, 
now working at the pumps, and now hur- 
rying through the smoke and flame, but 
never ceasing to engage himself wherever 
noise and men were thickest Up and 
down the ladders, upon the roofi of build- 
inflrs, over floors that quaked and trembled 
with his weight, under the lee of Ming 
bricks and stones — in every part of that 
great fire was he — but he bore a charmed 
ufe, and had neither scratch nor bruise, 
Aor weariness nor thought, till morning 
dawned agaioi and only smoke and black- 
oned ruins remained. 

Tbia nad excitemoit over, theio re- 



turned with tenfold force the dreadfiil 
consciousness of his crime. He looked 
suspiciously about him, for the men were 
conversing in groups, and he feared to be 
the subject of Uieir talk. The dog obeyed 
the significant beck of his finger, and they 
drew off stealthily together. He passed 
near an engine where some men were 
seated, and they called to him to ^are in 
their refreshment He took some bread 
and meat, and as he drank a draught of 
beer, heard the firemen, who were from 
London, talking about the murder. *< He 
has gone to Birmingham, they say," said 
one, **but they'll have him yet; for thS 
scouts are out, and by to-morrow night 
there'll be a cry all through the coun- 
try." 

He hurried ofl^ and walked till he al- 
most dropped upon the ground ; then lay 
down in a lane, and had a long, but 
broken and. uneasy sleep. He wandered 
on again, unresolved and undecided, and 
oppressed with the fear of another soli- 
tary night 

Suddenly he took the desperate resolu- 
tion of going back to London. 

*' There's somebody to speak to there, 
at all events," he thought "A good 
hiding place, too. They'll never expect 
to nab me there, after this country scent 
Why can't I lav by for a week or so, and 
forcing blunt ^om Fagin, get abroad to 
France 1 Damme, I'll risk it" 

He acted upon this impulse without 
delay ; and choosing the least frequented 
roads, began his journey back, resolved 
to lie concealed within a short distance 
of the metropolis, and entering it at dusk, 
by a circuitous route, to proceed straight 
to that part of it which he had fixed on 
for his destination. 

The dog, though — if iM^y descriptions 
of him were out, it would not be forgotten 
that the do^ was missing, and had proba- 
bly gone with him. This might lead to 
his apprehension as he passed along the 
streets. He resolved to drown him, and 
walked on, looking about for a pond; 
picking up a heavy stone, and tying it to 
his handkerchief as he went 

The animal looked op into his master's 
foce while these preparations were mak- 
ing, and, whether his instinct apprehend- 
ed something of their purpose, or the 
robber's sidelong glance at him was 
sterner than ordinary, skulked a little 
further in the rear than usual, and cow- 
ered as he came mcH'e slowly along 
When his master halted at the brink 5 
a pool, and looked round to call him* he 
stopped outright 
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. «* Do yoa hear me call 1 Coma here,** 
cried Sikes, whistling. 

The animal came up from the very 
force of habit; but as Sikes stooped to at- 
tach the handkerchief to his throat, he 
uttered a low growl^ and started Ixick. 

** Come back," said the robber, stamp- 
ing on the ground. The dog wagged hjs 
taU, but moved not Sikes made a run- 
ning noose, and called him again. 

The dog advanced, retreated, paused 
an instant, turned, and scoured away at 
bis hardest speed. 

The man whistled again and again, 
and sat down and waited in the expecta- 
tion that he would return. But no dog 
i^ppeared, and he resumed his journey. 



CHAPTER THE ELEVEJ!<rrH. 

Monks and Mr. Brownlow at length meet. Their 
conversation, and the intelligence that inter- 
rupts it. * 

Thb twilight was beginnmg to close in 
when Mr. Brownlow alighted from a 
hackney coach at his own door, and 
knocked softly. The door being opened, 
a sturdy man got out of the coach, and 
stationed himself on one side of the steps, 
while another man, who had been seated 
on the box, dismounted too, and stood 
opon the other side. At a sign from Mr. 
Brownlow, they helped out a third man, 
and taking him between them, hurried 
him into the house. This man was 
Monks. 

They walked in the same manner up 
the stairs without speaking, and Mr. 
Brownlow preceding them, led the way 
into a back room. At the door of this 
apartment. Monks, who had ascended 
with evident reluctance, stopped. The 
two men looked to the old gentleman as 
if for instructions. 

** He knows the alternative," said Mr. 
Rrownlow. " If he hesitates, or moves a 
finger but as you bid him, drag him into 
the street, call for the aid of the police, 
and impeach him as a felon in my name." 

" How dare you say this of me 1" — ask- 
ed Monks. 

" How dare you urge me to it, young 
man 1" — replied Mr. Brownlow, confront- 
ing him with a steady look. *' Are you 
uiad enough to leave this house 1 Un- 
hand him. There, sir. You are free to go, 
and we to follow. But I warn you by all 
I hold most solemn and most sacred, that 
the instant you set foot in the street, that 
instant I wUl have you apprehended on a 



charge of fraud and r6bbery. I am reso- 
lute and immoveable. If you are deteiv 
mined to be the same, your blood be upon 
your own head." 

•♦ By what authority am I kidnapped in 
the street and brought here by these 
dogs 1" asked Monks, looking from one to 
the other of the men, who stood beside 
him. 

"By mine," replied Mr. Brownlow. 
" These persons are indemnified by me. 
If you complain of being deprived of your 
liberty, you had power and opportunity to 
retrieve it as jou came along, but you 
deemed it advisable to remain quiet I 
say again, throw yourself for protection 
upon the law. I will appeal to the law 
too ; but when you have gone too fr^ to 
recede, do not sue to me for leniency, 
when the power will have passed into 
other hands, and do not say I plunged yoa 
down the gulf into which you rushed 
yourself." 

Monks was plainly disconcerted, and 
alarmed besides. He hesitated. 

"You will decide quickly," said Mt 
Brownlow, with perfect firmness and com- 
posure. " If you wish me to prefer my 
charges publicly, and consign you to a 
punishment, the extent of which, although 
I can, with a shudder, foresee, I cannot 
control, once more, I say, you know the 
way. If not, and you appeal to my for- 
bearance, and the mercy of those you 
have deepljr injured, seat yourself with- 
out a word in that chair. It has waited 
for you two whole days." 

Monks muttered some unintelligible 
words, but wavered still. 

" You will be prompt," said Mr. Brown- 
low. " A word from me, and the alter- 
native is gone for ever." 

Still the man hesitated. 

" I have not the inclination to parley 
further," said Mr. Brownlow, " ana as I 
advocate the dearest interests of others, I 
have not the right" 

" Is there — " demanded Monks with a 
faltering' tongue, "is there— no middle 
course 1" 

" None ; emphatically none." 

Monks looked at the old gentleman 
with an anxious eye, but reading in his 
countenance nothing but severity and de- 
termination, walked into the room, and 
shrugging his shoulders, sat down. 

" Lock the door on the outside," said 
Mr. Brownlow to the attendants, "and 
come when I ring." 

The men obeyed, and the two wero 
left alone together. 

"This is pretty treatment, sir,* 
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Monks, throwinsf down his hat and cloak, 
** from my father's oldest friend.*' 

"It was because I was your &ther*8 
oldest friend, youn? man," returned Mr. 
Brownlow. " It is Decause the hopes and 
wishes of yoaag and happy years were 
bound up with him and that fair creature 
of his blood and kindred, who rejoined her 
God in youth and left me here a solitary 
lonely man— ^it is because he knelt with 
me beside his only sister's death-bed, 
when he was yet a boy, on the morning 
that would — ^but Heaven willed it other- 
wise — ^have made her my young wife — 
it is because my seared heart clun^ to 
him from that time forth, through all his 
trials and errors, till he died — ^it is be- 
cause old recollections and associations 
fill my heart, and even the sight of ^ou 
brings with it old thoughts of him — it is 
all these things that move me to treat you 
gently now. — ^Yes, Edward Leeford, even 
now — and blush for your unworthiness, 
who bear the name." 

** What has the name to do with it ?" 
asked the other after contemplating, half 
in silence and half in d<^ged wonder, the 
agitation of his companion. " What is 
the name to me 1" 

"Nothing," replied Mr. Brownlow, 
" nothing to you. But it was Aer'«, and 
even at this distance of time, brin^ back 
to me, an old man, the glow and thrill 
which I once felt, only to near it repeated 
by a stranger. I am very glad you have 
changed it — very — very." 

" This is all mighty fine," said Monks 
(to retain his assumed designation^ after 
a long silence, during which he had jerked 
himself, in sullen defiance, to and fro, and 
Mr. Brownlow had sat shading his face 
with his hand. " But what do you want 
with me 1" 

" You have a brother," said Mr. Brown- 
low rousing himself, " a brother, the whis- 
per of whose name in your ear, when I 
came behind you in the street, was in 
itself almost enough to make you accom- 
pany me hither in wonder and alarm." 

"I have no brother," replied Monka 
•• You know I was an only child. Why 
do you talk to me of brothers ? You know 
that as well as I." 

" Attend to what I do know and you 
Dfiay not," said Mr. Brownlow. " I shall 
interest you bye and bye. I know that 
of the wretched marriage, into which fa- 
mily pride and the most sordid and nar- 
rowest of all ambition forced your un- 
nappy &ther, when a mere boy, you 
were the soie and most unnatural issue," 
returned Mr. Brownlow. 



" I don't care for hard names,'* inter 
mpted Monks, with a jeering laugh. 
" You know the fact, and that's enough 
for me." 

"But I also know," pursued the old 
gentleman, " the misery, the slow torture, 
Uie protracted anguish of that ill-assorted 
union : I know how listlessly and wearily 
each of that wretched pair draggled on 
their heavy chain through a world that 
was poisoned to them bom. I know how 
cold formalities were succeeded by open 
taunts; how indifference eave pUice to 
dislike, dislike to hate, and nate to loath- 
ing, until at last they wrenched the 
clanking bond asunder, and retiring a 
wide space apart, carried each a galfing 
fragment of which nothing but deatS 
could break the rivets, to hide it in new 
society, beneath the gayest looks they 
could assume. Your mother succeeded 
she forgot it soon — but it rusted and 
cankered at your father's heart for 
years." « 

"Well, they were separated," said 
Monks, " and what of that 1" 

"When they had been separated for 
some time," returned Mr. Brownlow, 
"and your mother, wholly given up to 
continental frivolities, had utterly forgot' 
ten the young husband, ten good yean 
her junior, who with prospects blighted 
lingered on at home, he fell among ne^ 
friends ; this circumstance you know a} 
ready." 

"Not I," said Monks, tumine^ awayhki 
eyes, and beating his foot upon the ground, 
as a man who is determined to deny 
everything, " Not I." 

" Your manner no less than your ao* 
tions assures me that you have never for- 
gotten it, or cease to think of it with bit- 
terness," returned Mr. Brownlow. "1 
speak of fifteen years ago, when you were 
not more than eleven years old, and your 
father but one-and-thirty — ^for he was, 1 
repeat, a boy when his father ordered him 
to marry. Must I go back to events that 
cast a shade upon the memory of your 
parent, or will you spare it and disclose 
to me the truth 1" 

" I have nothing to disclose," rejoined 
Monks, in evident confusion. " You must 
talk on, if you will." 

"These new friends, then," said Mr. 
Brownlow, " were a naval officer retired 
from active service, whose wife had died 
some half year before, and left him with 
two children — there had been more, but 
of all their fiimily happilv but two mir- 
viveyd. They were both daughters ; onh 
a beautiful creature of uineteen, and thi* 
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otiier a mere child <^ two or three years 
•Id." 

«« What 's that to me 1*' asked Monks. 

" They resided," said Mr. Brownlow, 
without seeming to hear tlie interruption, 
<* in a part of the country to which your 
fibther, in his wanderings, had repaired, 
and where he had taken up his abode. 
Acquaintance, intimacy, friendship^ fast 
fbUowed each other. Your father was 
gifted as few men are — ^he had hisisister's 
soul and person. As the old officer knew 
him more and more, he grew to love him. 
I would that it had ended there. His 
daughter did the same." 

^e old gentleman paused. Monks 
was biting hS lips, with nis eyes fixed on 
the floor ; seeing this he immediately re- 
sumed — 

" The end of a year found him coq- 
tnicted, solemnly contracted, to that 
daughter, the object of the first, true, ar- 
dent only passion, of a guileless, untried 
girl." 

** Your tale is of the longest," observed 
Monks, moving restlessly m his chair. 

'* It is a true tale of grief, and trial, and 
sorrow, young man," returned Mr. Brown- 
low, ^ and such tales usuidly are. If it 
were one of unmixed joy and happiness, it 
would be very brief. At len^ one of 
tiiose rich relati(»s, to strengUien whose 
interest and importance your father had 
been sacrificed — as others are often, it is 
no uncommon case-— died, and to repair 
tiie misery he had been instromental in 
occasioning, left his panacea for all grie& 
--Hnoney. It was necessary that he £ouId 
immediately repair to Rome, whither this 
man had sped fi>r health, and where he 
had died, leaving his affiiirs in ^eat con- 
fusion. He went, was seized with mortal 
illness there, was followed the moment 
the intelligence reached Paris by your 
mother, who carried you with her; he 
died tlie day after her arrival, leaving no 
wUl— no wtU — 60 that the whole property 
fell to her and you." 

At this point of the recital, Monks 
held his breath and listened with a face 
of intense eagerness, though his eyes 
were not directed towards the speaker. 
As Mr. Brownlow paused he changed his 
position, with the air of one who has ex- 
perienced a sudden relief, and wiped his 
hot fiice and hands. 

** Before he went abroad, as he passed 
through London on his way," said Mr. 
Brownlow, slowly, and fixing his eyes 
upon the other^s race, " he came to me." 

"I never heard of that," interposed 
ftionks, in a tone to appear incredulous, 
17 Z 



but savouring more of disagreeable sur- 
prise. 

"He came to me, and left with me 
among other things a picture — a portrait 
painted by himself — a likeness of this 
poor girl — which he did not wish to leave 
behind, and could not carry forward in his 
hasty journey. He was worn by anxiety 
and remorse almost to a shadow, talked 
in a wild and distracted strain of ruin and 
dishonour worked by him, confided to me 
his intention to convert his whole property 
at any loes.iito money, and having settled 
on his wife and you a portionofhu recent 
acquisition, to fly the country — ^I guessed 
too well he would not fly alone— and ne- 
ver see it more. Even from me, his M 
and early friend, whose strong attachment 
had taken root in the earth that covered 
one most dear to both, even from me he 
withheld any more particular confession, 
promising to write and tell me all, and 
after that to see me— once again for the 
last time on earth. Alas ! that was the 
last time. I had no letter, and I never 
saw him more." 

•* I went," said Mr. Brownlow, after a 
short pause, ** I went, when all was over, 
to the scene of his — I will not use the 
term the world would use, for harshness 
or favour are now alike to him — of his 
guilty love ; resolved, if my fears were 
realized, that erring child should find one 
heart and home open to shelter and com- 
passionate her. The fiunily had left that 
part a week before ; they had called in 
such trifling debts as were outstanding, 
discharged them, and left the {dace bv 
niffht Why or whither, none could tell. ' 

Monks drew his breath yet more freelv, 
and looked rouiid with a smile of triumph. 

** When your brother," said Mr. Brown- 
low, drawing nearer to the other's chair, 
**when your brother — a feeble, ragged, 
neglected child — was cast in my way by 
a stronger hand than chance, and rescued 
by me firom a life of vice and infamy — ^" 

" What !" cried Monks, starting. 

" By me," said Mr. Brownlow — " I told 
you I should interest you before long. ' * 
say by me — I see that your cunning aijso- 
ciate suppressed my name, although, for 
aught he knew, it would be quite strange 
to your ears. When he was rescued by 
me then, and lay recovering from sick- 
ness in my house, his strong resemblance 
to the jHcture I have spoken of struck me 
with astonishment Even when I firsi 
saw him, in all his dirt and miserv, there 
was a lingering expression in his race that 
came upon me like a glimpse of some dd 
friend flashing on one in a vivid dreani. 
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I will not tell you that he was snared 
away before I knew his history ^" 

" Why noti" asked Monks, hastily. 

•* Because you know it well." 

<t T l»» 

X « 

** Denial to me is vain," replied Mr. 
firownlow. **I shall show you that I 
know more than that." 

" You — you — can't prove anything 
against me," stammered Monks. '* I defy 
you to do it." 

** We shall see," returned the old gen- 
tleman, with a searching gMnce. ** I lost 
the boy, and no efforts of mine could re- 
cover him. Your mother being dead, I 
knew that you alone could solve the mys- 
tery, if anybody could, and as when I bad 
last heard of you, you were on your own 
estate in the West Indies — whither, as 
you well know, you retired upon your 
mother's death, to escape the conse- 
quences of vicious courses here, — ^I made 
the voyage. You had left it months be- 
fore, and were supposed to be in London, 
but no one could tell where. I returned. 
Your agents had no clue to your resi- 
dence. You came and went, they said, 
as strangely as you had ever done ; some- 
times for days together, and sometimes 
not for months, keeping, to all appear- 
ance, the same low haunts, and mingling 
with the same infamous herd who had 
been your associates when a fierce ungo- 
vernable boy. I wearied them with new 
applications ; I paced the streets by night 
and day ; but, until two hours ago, all my 
efllbrts were fruitless, and I never saw 
you for an instant.'* 

** And now you do see me," said Monks, 
rbing boldly, "what theni Fraud and 
robbery are high-soundin^ words ; iusti- 
fied, you think, by a fancied resemblance 
in some young imp to an idle, daub of a 
dead man's. Brother! you don't even 
know that a child was born of this maud- 
lin pair ; you don't even know that." 

" / did noty^ replied Mr. Brownlow, 
rising too ; " but within this last fortnight 
I have learnt it all. You have a brother ; 
you know it and him. There was a will, 
which your mother destroyed, leaving the 
secret and the ^ain to you at her own 
death. It contamed a reference to some 
child likely to be the result of this sad 
connexion, which child was born, and 
accidentally encountered by you, when 
your suspicions were first awakened by 
his resemblance to his father. You re- 
paired to the place of his birth. There 
existed proofs — proofs long suppressed — 
of his birth and parentage. Those proofs 
vere destroyed by you, and now, in your 



own words to your accomplice the Jew, 
* the only froofs of the boy's identity lie 
at the bottom of the river,* and the old hag 
that received them from the mother is 
rotting in her coffin. Unworthy son, cow- 
ard, liar — you, who hold your councils 
with thieves and murderers in dark rooms 
at night — ^you, whose plots and wiles have 
hurlS a violent death upon the head of 
one worth millions such as you — you, who 
from your cradle were gall and bitterness 
to your own father's heart, and in whom 
all evil passions vie, and profligacy fes- 
tered, till they found a vent in a hideous 
disease which has made your face an in- 
dex even to your mind — you, Edward 
Leeford, do you brave me still !" 

"No, no, no," returned the coward, 
overwhelmed by these accumulated 
charges. 

"Every word," cried the old gentle- 
man, ** every word that has passed be- 
tween you and this detested villain, is 
known to me. Shadows on the wall 
have caught your whispers, and brought 
them to my ear; the sight of the perse- 
cuted child has turned vice itself, and 
fiven it the courage, and almost the attri- 
utes of virtue. Murder has been done, 
to which you were morally, if not really 
a party." 

"No, no," interposed Monks. "I— 1 
-—know nothing of that I was going to 
inquire the truth of the story when you 
overtook me. I didn't know the cause; 
I thought it was a common quarrel." 

" It was the partial disclosure of your 
secrets," replied Mr. Brownlow. " Will 
you disclose the whole 1" 

" Yes, I will." 

" Set your hand to a statement of truth 
and facts, and repeat it before witness- 
es?" 

" That I promise, too." 

"Remain quietly here until such a 
document is drawn up, and proceed with 
me to such a place as I may deem most 
advisable, for the purpose of attesting 
iti" 

" If you insist upon that, I '11 do that, 
also," replied Monks. 

"You must do more than that," said 
Mr. Brownlow. " Make restitution to an 
innocent and unoffending child, for such 
he is, although the offsprinjr of a guilty 
and most miserable love. You have not 
forgotten the provisions of the will. Car- 
ry them into execution so far as your 
brother is concerned, and then go where 
you please. In this world, you need meet 
no more." 

While Monks was pacing up and down, 
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meditating with dark and evil looks on 
this propc»al, and the possibilities of evad- 
ing it — torn by his fears on the one hand, 
and his hatred on the other — ^the door 
was hurriedly unlocked, and a gentleman 
— Mr. Losbeme— entered the room in 
▼iolent agitation. 

"The man will be taken," he cried. 
'* He will be taken to-night" 

"The murderer!" asked Mr. Brown- 
low. 

" Yes, yes," replied the other. " His 
dog has been seen lurking about some 
old haunt, and there seems little doubt 
that his master either is, or will be there 
under cover of the darkness. Spies are 
hovering about in every direction. I have 
spoken to the men who are charged with 
his capture, and they tell me he can 
never escape. A reward of a hundred 
pounds is proclaimed by government to- 
night" 

"I will give fifty more," said Mr. 
Brownlow, "and proclaim it with my own 
lips upon the spot, if I can reach it 
Where is Mr. Mayliel" 

" Harry I" 

" As soon as he had seen your friend 
here safe in a coach with you, he turned 
off to where he heard this ;" replied the 
doctor ; " and mounting his horse, sallied 
^rth to join the first party at some place 
in the outskirts agreed upon between 
them." 

"The Jew," said Mr. Brownlow. 
"What of him r 

" When I last heard, he had not been 
taken ; but he will be, or is by this time. 
They're sure of him." 

"Have you made up your mindl" 
asked Mr. Brownlow, in a low voice, of 
-Monks. 

" Yes," he replied. " You — ^you — will 
be secret with me 1" 

" I will. Remain here till I return ; it 
IS your only hope of safety." 

Thev left the room, and the door was 
again locked. 

"What have you donel" asked the 
doctor, in a whisper. 

"All that I could hope to do, and even 
more. Coupling the poor girl's intelli- 
gence with my previous knowledge, and 
Sie result of our good firiend's inquiries 
on the spot, I lefx him no loophole of 
escape, and laid bare the villany, which, 
by these lights, became plain as day. 
Write, and appoint the evening after to- 
morrow, at seven, for the meeting. We 
Bhall be down there a few hours before, 
but shall require rest, and especially the 
voong lady, who may have greater need 



of firmness than either you or I can quite 
foresee just now. But my blood boils to 
avenffe this poor murdered creature — 
which way have they taken 1" 

" Drive straight to the ofiice, and yori 
will be in time," replied Mr. Losberne. 
" I will remain here." 

The two gentlemen hastily separated ; 
each in a fever of excitement wholly un- 
controllable. 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

The pursuit and escape. 

Near to that part of the Thames on 
which the church of Rotherhithe abuts, 
where the buildings on the banks are dir- 
tiest, and the vessels on the river black- 
est with the dust of colliers, and the 
smoke of close-built, low-roofed houses, 
there exists at the present day, the fil- 
thiest, the strangest, the most extraordi- 
nary of the many localities that are hid- 
den in London, wholly unknown by name 
to the great mass of its inhabitants. 

To reach this place, the visiter has to 
penetrate through a maze of close, nar- 
row, and muddy streets, thronged by the 
roughest and poorest of water-side people, 
and devoted to the traffic they may be 
supposed to occasion. The cheapest and 
least delicate provisions are heaped in the 
shops, the coarsest and commonest arti- 
cles of wearing apparel dangle at the 
salesman's door, and stream firom the 
house parapet and windows. Jostling 
with unemployed labourers of the lowest 
class, ballast-heavers, coal-whippers, bra- 
zen women, ragged children, and the 
very raff and refuse of the river, ho 
makes his way with difficulty along, a» 
sailed by offensive sights and smells firom 
the narrow alleys which branch off on 
the right and left, and deafened by the 
clash of ponderous wagons that bear great 
piles of merchandise from the stacks of 
warehouses that rise from every corner. 
Arriving at length in streets remoter and 
less-fi:equented than those through which 
he had passed, he walks beneath totter- 
ing house-fi^nts projecting over the pave- 
ment, dismantled walls that seem to 
totter as he passes, chimneys half crush- 
ed, half hesitating to fall, wmdows guard- 
ed by rusty iron bars, that time and dusl 
have almost eaten away, and every ima* 
ginable sign of desolation and neglect 

In such a neighbourhood, beyond Dock- 
head, in the Borough of Southwark, 
stands Jacob's Island, surround^ Vff« %> 
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muddy ditch six or eight feet dee^ and 
fifteen or twentv wide, when the tide is 
in, once called Mill Pond, but known in 
these days as Folly DitcL It is a creek 
or inlet from the Thames, and can always 
be filled up at high water by opening the 
sluices at the head mills nrom which it 
took its old name. At such times, a 
stranger, looking from one of the wooden 
bridges thrown across it at Mill Lane, 
will see the inhabitants of the houses on 
either side lowering from their back doors 
and windows, buckets, jars, domestic 
ntensils of all kinds, in which to haul the 
water up; and when his eye is turned 
fh>m these operations to the houses them- 
selyes, his utmost astonishment will be 
excited b; the scene before him. Crazy 
wooden galleries, common to the backs 
of half-a^ozen houses, with holes from 
which to look upon the sluice beneath; 
windows broken and patched, with poles 
thrust out on which to dry linen that is 
never there ; rooms so small, so filthy, so 
confined, that the air would seem too 
tainted even for the dirt and squalor which 
they shelter ; wooden chambers thrusting 
themselves out above the mud, and threat- 
ening to fall into it — as some have done ; 
dirt-besmeared walls and decaying foun- 
dations; every repulsive lineament of 
poverty, every loathsome indication of 
olth, rot, and garbage — all these orna- 
ment the banks of I^lly Ditch. 

In JacoVs Island the warehouses are 
roofless and empty, the walls are grum- 
bling down, the windows are windows no 
more, the doors are falling into the street, 
the chimneys are blackened, but they 
yield no smoke. Thirty or forty years 
agp, before losses and chancery suits 
came upon it, it was a thriving place ; 
but now it is a desolate island indeed. 
The houses have no owners; they are 
broken open and entered upon by those 
who have the courage, and there they 
live and there they die. They must have 
powerful motives for a secret residence, 
or be reduced to a destitute condition in- 
deed, who seek a refuge in Jacob's Island. 

In an upper room of one of the houses 
— a detached house of a fair size — ruin- 
ous in other respects, but strongly defend- 
ijd at door and window, of which the back 
pommanded the ditch, in manner already 
described, . there were assembled three 
men, who, regarding each other every 
now then wim lool^ expressive of per« 
plexity and expectation, sat for some time 
in profound and gloomy silence. One of 
tbese^ was Toby Crackit, another Mi. 
dutlmgf and the third a robber of fifty 



jrears, whose nose had been almost beaten 
in in some old scuf^e, and whose face boro 
a frightful scar, which might probably be 
trac^ back to the same occasion. This 
man was a returned transport, and his 
name was Kags. 

** I wish," said Toby, turning to Mr. 
Chitling, ** that you had picked out some 
other crib when the two old ones ^ot too 
warm, and not come here, my fine feller.'' 

" Why didn't you, blunder-head 1" said 
Kags. 

" Well, I thought you 'd have been a 
little more glad to see roe than this," re* 
plied Mr. Chitlii^ with a melancholy 
air. 

" Why lookee, young gentleman,** said 
Toby, " when a man keeps himself so 
very ex-clusive, as I have done, and bj 
that means has a snug house over his 
head, with nobody prying and smelling 
about it, it's rather a startling thing to 
have the honour of a wisit firom a young 
gentleman (however respectable and plea* 
sant a person he may be to play cards 
with at conveniency) circumstanAed as 
you are." 

^ Especially when the exclusive young 
man has ^ot a friend sto|iping with \nm, 
that 's arrived sooner than was expected* 
from foreign parts, and too modest to 
want to be presented to the Jud^^ on his 
return," added Mr. Kags. 

There was a short silence, after which 
Toby Crackit, seeming to abandon as 
hopeless, any further elbrt to maintain 
his usual devil-ma^-care swagger, turned 
to Chitling and said — 

" When was Fagin took, then 1" 

** Just at dinner time — two o'clock this 
afternoon," was the reply. ^ Charley and 
I made our lucky up the washer's chim* 
ney, and Bolter got into the empty water- 
butt, head downwards, but his legs were 
80 precious long that the^ stuck out at 
the top, and so they took hiixi too." 

« And Bet ?" 

^ Poor Bet ! she went to see the body 
to speak to who it was," replied Chitling, 
his countenance falling more and more, 
** and went off mad, screaming and raving 
and beating her head against the boaardfl^ 
so they put a strait waskut on her and 
took her to the ho6pital--«ad tliere she 
is." 

"Wot's come of you^g Bates 1" ^ 
manded Kags. 

(*He hus(ff about, n(^ to come over here 
afore dark, but he '11 be here soon," re- 
plied Chitling. " There's no where elst 
to go to now, for the people at the Crip* 
pl^ are all in custody^ am the bur <»f the 
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ken — ^I went up there and saw it with 
my own eyes — is filled with traps." 

" This is a smash," observed Toby, bit- 
ing" his lips. "There's more than one 
wul ffo with this." 

" The Sessions are. on," said Kags ; " if 
they ffet the inquest over ; if Bolter turns 
King°s evidence, as of course he will 
from what he 's said already ; they can 
prove Pagin an accessary before the fact, 
and get the trial on on Fnday ; he *11 swing 
in six days from this, by G — !'* 

**You should have heard the people 
ffroan," said Chitling ; "the officers fought 
fike devils, or they'd have torn him away. 
He was down once, but they made a ring 
round him, and fought their way along. 
You should have seen how be looked 
about him, all muddy and bleeding, and 
clung to them as if they was his dearest 
friends. I can see 'em now, not able to 
stand upright with the pressing of the 
mob, and dragging him along amongst 
tiiem ; I can see the people jumping up, 
one behind another, and snarling with 
their teeth, and making at him like wild 
beasts ; I can see the blood upon his hair 
and beard, and hear the dreadful cries, 
with which the women worked themselves 
mto the centre of the crowd, at the street 
corner, and swore they 'd tear his heart 
out!" The horror-stricken witness of 
this scene pressed his hands upon his ears, 
and with his eyes fast closed, got up and 
paced violently to and fro like one dis- 
tracted. 

Whilst he was thus engaged, and the 
two men sat in silence with their eyes 
fixed upon the floor, a pattering noise was 
heard upon the stairs, and Sikes's dog 
bounded into the room. They ran to the 
window, down stairs, and into the street 
The dog had jumped in at an open win- 
dow ; he made no attempt to follow them, 
nor was his master to be seen. 

•* What 's the meaning of this !" said 
Toby, when they had returned. "He 
can't be coming here. I — I — hope 
not" 

" If he was coming here, he 'd have 
come with the dog," said Kags, stooping 
down to examine the animal, who lay 
panting on the floor. "Here; give ns 
some water for him, he has run himself 
faint" 

" He 's drunk it all up, every drop," 
said Kags, atler watching the dog some 
time in silence, " covered with mud — 
lame — half blind — ^he must have come a 
long way." 

" Where can he have come from !" ex- 
claimed Toby. *• He 's been to the other 
17* 



kens, of course, and finding them filM 
with strangers, come on here, where he *u 
been many a time, and ofl:en. But where 
can he have come from first, and how 
comes he here alone, without the other?'* 

" He, (none of them called the mur- 
derer by his old name,") he can't have 
made away with himself; what do you 
think 1" said Chitling. 

Toby shook his head. 

" If he had," said Kags, « the do^ *wl 
want to lead us away to where he did it 
No. I think he's got out of the country, 
and left the do^ behind. He must have 
given him the slip somehow, or he wouldn't 
be so easy." 

This solution appearing the most pro- 
bable one, was adopted as the right, and 
the dog creeping under a chair, coiled 
himself up to sleep, without further notice 
from anybody. 

It being now dark, the shutter waa 
closed, and a candle lighted and placed 
upon the table. The terrible events of 
the two days had made a deep impression 
upon all three, increased by the danger 
and uncertainty of their own position. 
They drew their chairs close together, 
starting at every sound. They spoke 
little, and that in whispers, and were as 
silent and awe-stricken as if the remains 
of the murdered woman lay in the next 
room. 

They had sat thus some time, when 
suddenly was heard a hurried knock at 
the door below. 

"Young Bates," said Kags, looking 
angrily round to check the fear he felt 
himself 

The knocking came again. "No, it 
wasn't he — he never knocked like 
that" 

Cracktt went to the window, and, shak 
ing all over, drew in his head. 

There was no need to tell them who it 
was; his pale face was enough. The 
dog, too, was on the alert in an instant^ 
and ran whining to the door. 

" We must let him in," he said, taking 
up the candle. 

"Isn't there any help for iti" asked 
the other man in a hoarse voice. 

" None. He must come in. ' 

"Don't leave us in the dark," said 
Kags, taking down a candle from the 
chimney-piece, arid lighting it with such 
a trembling hand that the knocking was 
twice repeated before he had finishetd. 

Crackit went down to the door, and 
returned followed by a man with the 
lower part of his face buried in a hand* 
kerchief, and another tied over his head 
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under his hat He drew them slowly off 
—blanched face, sunken eyes, hollow 
cheeks, beard of three days* growth, 
wasted flesh, short thick breath — it was 
the very ffhoet of Sikes. 

He laid his hand upon a chair which 
stood in the middle of the room, but shud- 
dering as he was about to drop into it, 
and seeming to glance over his shoulder, 
dragged it back close to the wall — as 
close as it would go—ground it against 
it— and sat down. 

Not a word had been exchanged. He 
looked from one to another in silence. 
If an eye was furtively raided and met 
his, it was instantly averted. When his 
hollow voice broke silence, they all three 
•tarted. They had never heard its tones 
before. 

" How came that dog here 1*' he asked. 

" Alone. Three hours ago." 

**To-night*s paper says that Fagin's 
taken. Is it true, or a lie ?*' 

" Quite true." 

They were silent again. 

" Damn you all," said Sikes, passing 
his hand across his forehead. " Have you 
nothing to say to me ?'' 

There was an uneasy movement among 
them, but nobody spoke. 

'*You, that keep this house,'' said 
Sikes, turning his face to Crackit ; '* do 
you mean to sell me, or to let me be here 
till this hunt is over?" 

" You must stop here, if you think it 
safe,'* returned the person addressed, after 
some hesitation. 

Sikes carried his eyes slowly up the 
wall behind him, rather trying to turn 
his head than actually doing it, and said, 
••Is it— the body— is it buried?" 

They shook their heada 

•• Wliy isn't it 1" said the man, in the 
same glance behind him. •• Wot do they 
keep such ugly things as that above the 
ground fori — who*s that knocking?" 

Crackit intimated by a motion of his 
hand, as he left the room, that there was 
nothing to fear, and directly came back 
with Charley Bates behind him. Sikes 
sat opposite the door, so that the moment 
the boy entered the room he encountered 
his figure. 

••Toby," said the boy, fallinjj back as 
Sikes turned his eyes towards him, »* why 
didn*t you tell me this down stairs ?** 

There had been something so tremen- 
/ dous in the shrinking off of the three, that 
the wretched man was willing to propiti- 
ate even this lad. Accordingly he nod- 
ded, and made as though he would shake 
hands with him. 



••Let me go into some other room,** 
said the boy, retreating still further. 

•• Why, Charley,'* said Sikes, stepping 
forward, ••Don*t you — don't you know 
mer 

••Don't come nearer me," answered 
the boy, still retreating, and looking with 
horror in his eyes upon the murderer's 
face. ** You monster !" 

The man stepped half-way, and thev 
looked at each other, but Sikes's eye sunk 
gradually to the ground. 

••Witness you three," cried the boy, 
shaking his clenched fist, and becoming 
more and more excited as he spoke. 
•• Witness you three— I 'm not afraid of 
him — if they come here afler him, I 'U 
give him up ; I will. I tell you out at 
once ; he may kill me for it, if he likes, 
or if he dares, but if I 'm here I '11 give 
him up. I 'd give him up if he was to be 
boiled alive. Murder ! Help ! If there 's 
the pluck of a man among you three, 
you '11 help me. Murder ! Help ! Down 
with him." 

Pouring out these cries, and accompa- 
nying them with violent gesticulations, 
the boy actually threw himself single- 
handed upon the strong man, and in the 
intensity of his energy, and the sudden- 
ness of the surprise, brought him heavily 
to the ground. 

The three spectators seemed quite 
transfixed and stupefied. They oTOred 
no interference, and the boy and man 
rolled on the ground together, the former, 
heedless of the blows that showered upon 
him, wrenching his hand tighter and 
tighter in the garments about the mur- 
derer's breast, and never ceasing to call 
for help with all his might 

The contest, however, was too unequal 
to last long. Sikes had him down, and 
his knee was on his throat, when Crackit 
pulled him back with a look of alarm, 
and pointed to the window. There were 
lights gleaming below, voices in loud and 
earnest conversation, the tramp of hurried 
footsteps — endless they seemed in num- 
ber — crossing the nearest wooden bridge. 
One man on horseback seemed to be 
among the crowd, for there was the noise 
of hoofs rattling on the uneven pavement; 
the gleam of light increased, the foot 
steps came more thickly and noisily oa 
Then came a loud knocking at the door, 
and then a hoarse murmur from such a 
multitude of angry voices as would have 
made the boldest>quail. 

'* Help !" shrieked the boy, in a foice 
that rent the -air. "He'shere^ he's 
here. Break down the door V* 
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"In the King'^s name," cried voices 
without ; and the hoarse cry rose again, 
but louder. 

" Break down the door," screamed the 
boy. "I tell you they'll never open it 
Run straight to the room where the light 
is. Break down the door." 

Strokes, thick and heavy, rattled upon 
the door and lower window-shutters as ho 
ceased to speak, — and a loud huzza burst 
from the crowd — giving the listener, for 
the first time, some adequate idea of its 
immense extent 

" Open the door of some place where 
I can lock this screeching hell-babe," 
cried Sikes fiercely, running to and fro, 
and dragging the boy, now, as easily as 
if he were an empty sack. ** That door. 
Quick." He flung him in, bolted it and 
turned the key. ^' Is the down-stairs door 
fasti" 

"Double-locked and chained," replied 
Crackit, who, with the other two men, 
still remained quite helpless an^l bewil- 
dered. 

" The panels, are they strong i" 

•* Lined with sheet-iron." 

" And the windows too ?" 

" Yes, and the windows." 

" Damn you," cried the desperate ru^ 
filan, throwing up the sash and menacing 
the crowd, "do your worst; I'll cheat 
you yet !" 

Of all the terrific yells that ever fell 
on mortal ears, none could exceed the cry 
of that infiiriated throng — some shouted 
to those who were nearest to set the 
house on fire ; others roared to the offi- 
cers to shoot him dead. Among them all, 
none showed such fiiry as the man on* 
horseback, who, throwing himself out of 
the saddle and bursting through the crowd 
as if he were parting water, cried beneath 
tlie window in a voice that rose above all 
others, " Twenty guineas to the man who 
brings a ladder." 

The nearest voices took up the cry, and 
a hundred echoed it Some called for 
ladders, some for sledgehammers; some 
ran with torches to and fro as if to seek 
them, and still came back and roared 
again ; some spent their breath in impo- 
tent curses and execrations ; some pressed 
forward with the ecstasy of madmen, and 
thus impeded the progress of those below ; 
some among the boldest attempted to 
climb up by the water-spout and crevices 
in the wall ; and all waved to and fro in 
the darkness beneath, like a field of corn 
moved by an angry wind, and joined from 
time to time in one loud, furious roar. 

** The tide !" cried the murderer, as he 



staggered back into the room and shut 
the faces out " The tide was in as I 
came up. Give me a rope, a long rope. 
They 're all in front I may drop into the 
Folly Ditch, and clear ofiT that way. Give 
me a rope, or I shall do three more mur- 
ders and kill myself at last" 

The panic-stricken men pointed to 
where such articles were kept ; the mur- 
derer, hastily selecting the longest and 
strongest cord, hurried up to the house- 
top. 

AH tho windows in the rear of the 
house had been long ago bricked up ex- 
cept one small trap in the room where 
the boy was locked, and that was too 
small even for the passage of his body. 
But from this aperture he had never ceased 
to call on those without to guard the back, 
and thus, when the murderer emer^^ed at 
last on the house-top, by the door m the 
roof, a loud shout proclaimed the fact tc 
those in front, who inmiediately began to 
pour round, pressing upon each o&et in 
one unbroken stream. 

He planted a board, which he had car- 
ried up with him for the purpose, so firmly 
against the door that it must be matter of 
great difficulty to open it from the inside, 
and creeping over the tiles, looked ovef 
the low parapet 

The water was out, and tiie ditch a bed 
of mud. 

The crowd had been hushed during 
these few moments, watching his motions 
and doubtful of his purpose, but the in- 
stant they perceived it and knew it was 
defeated, they raised a cry of triumphant 
execration, to which all their previous 
shoutings had been whispers. Again and 
again it rose ; those who were at too great 
a distance to know its meaning, took up 
the sound ; it echoed and re-echoed ; it 
seemed as though the whole city had 
poured its population out to curse him. 

On pressed the people from the front 
— on, on, on, in one strong struggling 
curreitt of angry faces, with here and 
there a glaring torch to light them up 
and show them out in all their wrath and 
passion. The houses on the opposite side 
of the ditch had been entered by the moo ; 
sashes were thrown up or torn bodily out; 
there \yere tiers and tiers of faces in 
every window, and cluster upon cluster 
of people clingtng to every house-top. 
Each little bridge (and there were three 
in sight) bent beneath the weight of the 
crowd upon it, and still the current pour 
ed on to find some nook or hole fron* 
which to vent their shouts, and only for 
an instant see the wretch. 
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** Tbey have him now,*' cried a man 
on the nearest bridge. " Hurrah !'* 

The crowd ^ew light with uncovered 
beads, and again the shout uprose. 

" I promise fifty pounds," cried an old 
gentleman from the same quarter ; " fifty 
pounds to the man who takes him alive. 
I will remain here till he comes to ask 
me for it" 

There was anothet roar. At this mo- 
ment the word was passed among the 
crowd that the door was forced at last, 
and that he who had first called for the 
ladder had mounted into the room. The 
stream abruptly turned as this intelligence 
ran from mouth to mouth, and the people 
at the windows seeing- those upon the 
bridges pouring back, quitted their sta- 
tions, and runnmg into the street, joined 
the concourse that now thronged pell- 
mell to the spot they had left, each man 
crushing and striving with his neighbour, 
and all panting with impatience to get 
near the door and look upon the criminal, 
as the officers brought him out The 
cries and shrieks of those who were 
pressed almost to suflbcation, or trampled 
down and trodden under foot in the con- 
fusion, were dreadful : the narrow ways 
were completely blocked up ; and at this 
time, between the rush of some to regain 
the space in front df the house, and the 
unavailing struggles of others to extricate 
themselves from the mass, the immediate 
attention was distracted from the mur- 
derer, although the universal eagerness 
for his capture was, if possible, increased. 

The man had shrunk down, thoroughly 
quelled by the ferocity of the crowd and 
the impossibility of escape, but seeing 
this sudden change with no less rapidity 
than it occurred, be sprang upon his feet, 
determined to make one last effort for his 
life by dropping into the ditch, and at the 
risk of being stifled, endeavouring to 
creep away in the darkness and confu- 
sion. 

Roused into new strength and energy, 
and stimulated by the noise within the 
house, which announced that an entrance 
had really been efi^cted, he set his foot 
against the stack of chimneys, fastened 
one end of the rope tightly and firmly 
round it, and with the other made a strong 
running noose by the aid of his hands 
and teeth almost in a second. He could 
let himself down by the cord to within a 
less distance of the ground than his own 
neight, and had his knife ready in his 
hand to cut it then and drop. 

At the ver}* instant that he brought the 
oop over his head previous to slipping it 



beneath his arm-pits, and when the old 
gentleman before mentioned (who had 
clung so tight to the railings of the 
bridge as to resist the force of the crowd, 
and retain his position) earnestly warned 
those about him that the man was about 
to lower himself down — at that very in- 
stant the murderer, looking behind him 
on the roof, threw his arms above his 
head, and uttered a yell of terror. 

*' The eyes again !*' he cried, in an un- 
earthly screech. Staggering as if struck 
by lightning, he lost his balance and tum- 
bled over the parapet : the noose was at 
his neck ; it ran up with his weight tight 
as a bow-6tring, and swift as the arrow it 
speeds. He fell for five-and-thirty feet 
There was a sudden jerk, a terrific con* 
vnlsion of the limbs, and there he hun^, 
with the open knife clenched in his stif 
fening hand. 

The old chimney quivered ^ith the 
shock, but it stood it bravely. The mur- 
derer swung lifeless against the wall, and 
the bo3r, thrusting aside the dangling bodv^, 
which ' obscured his view, called to tlie 
people to come and take him out for God*e 
sake. 

A dog, which had lain concealed till 
now, ran backwards and forwards on the 
parapet with a dismal howl, and, collect- 
ing himself for a spring, jumped for the 
dead man^s shoulders. Missing his aim, 
he fell into the ditch, turning completely 
over as he went, and strikmg his head 
against a stone, dashed out his brains. 



CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH, 

Affording an explanation of more raystenea tbaa 
one, and comprehending a proposal of marriage* 
with no ^ord of settlement or pin-money. 

The events narrated in the last chap- 
ter were yet but two days old, when Oli- 
ver found himself at three o*clock in the 
afternoon, in a travelling carriage rolling 
fast towards his native town. Mrs. May- 
lie and Rose^ and Mrs. Bed win and the 
good Doctor, were with him, and Mr. 
Brownlow followed in a post-chaise, ac- 
companied by one other person, whose 
name liad not been mentioned. 

They had not talked much upon the 
way, for Oliver was in a flutter of agita- 
tion and uncertainty, which deprived hira 
of the power of collecting his thoughts, 
and almost of speech, and appeared to 
have scarcely less effect on his compa- 
nions, who shared it in at least an equal 
degree. lie and the two ladies had be-en 
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very carefully made acquainted by Mr. 
Brownlow, with the nature of the admis- 
sions which had been forced from Monks, 
and although they knew that the object 
of their present journey was to complete 
the work which had been so well begun, 
fitill the whojp matter was enveloped m 
enough of doubt and mystery to leave 
them in endurance of the most intense 
suspens^. 

The same kind friend had, with Mr. 
Losberne^s assistance, cautiously stopped 
all channels of communication through 
which they could receive intelligence of 
the dreadful occurrences that had so re- 
cently taken place. ** It is quite true," 
ne said, ** that they must know them be- 
fore long, but it mig^t be at a better time 
than the present, and it could not be at a 
worse.** So they travelled on in silence, 
each busied with reflections on the object 
which had brought them together, and 
no one disposed to give utterance to the 
thoughts which crowded upon all. 

But if Oliver, under these inferences, 
had remained silent, while they journeyed 
towards his birth-place by a road he had 
never seen, how the whole current of his 
recollections ran back to old times, and 
what a crowd of emotions were wakened 
u^ in his breast when they turned into 
that which he had traversed on foot, a 
poor, houseless, wandering boy, without a 
friend to help him, or a roof to shelter his 
head. 

" See there — there," cried Oliver, 
eagerly clasping the hand of Rose, and 
pomting out at the carriage-windoW) 
** that's the stile I came over ; there are 
the hedges I crept behind for fear any one 
should overtake me and force me back ; 
yonder is the path across the fields lead- 
in^ to the old house when I was a little 
child. Oh, Dick! Dick! my dear old 
friend, if I could only see you now !" 

*♦ You will see him soon, replied Rose, 
gently taking his folded hands between 
her own. " You shall tell him how happy 
you are, and how rich you have grown, 
and that, in all your happiness, you have 
none so great as the coming back to make 
him happy too." 

*» Yes, yes," said Oliver, " and we'll — 
we'll take him away from here, and have 
him clothed and taught, and send him to 
some quiet country place, where he may 
grow strong and well — shall we V* 

Rose nodded "yes;" for the boy was 
smiling through such happy tears that 
she could not speak. 

" You will be kind and good to him, for 
vou are to every one," said Oliver. " It 
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will make you cry, I know, to hear what 
he can tell, but never mind, never mind, 
it will be all ovef, and you will smile 
again — I know that too— to think how 
changed he is; you did the same with 
me. He said, *God bless you' to me 
when I ran away," cried the boy with a 
burst of aflectionate emotion, " and I will 
say, * God bless ^oti' now, sjid show him 
how I love him mr it !" 

As they approached the town, and at 
length drove through its narrow streets, 
it became matter of no small difliculty to 
restrain the boy within reasonable bounds. 
There was Sowerberry's, the underta- 
ker's, just as it used to be, smaller and 
less imposing in appearance than he re- 
membered it — all the well-known shops 
and houses, with almost every one of 
which he had some slight incident con- 
nected — Gamfield's cart, the very cart he 
used to have, standing at the old public- 
house door — the workhouse, the dreary 
prison of his youthful days, with its dis- 
mal windows frowning on the streets — 
the same lean porter standing at the gate^ 
at sight of whom Oliver mvoluntarily 
shrunk back, and then laughed at himselr 
for being so foolish, then cried, then 
laughed again — scpres of faces at the 
doors and windows that he knew quite 
well — ^nearly everything as if he had left 
it but yesterday, and all his recent life 
had been but a happy dream. 

But it was pure, earnest, joyful reality. 
They drove straight to the door of the 
chiei hotel, (which Oliver used to stare 
up at with awe, and thmk a mighty pal- 
ace, but which had somehow fallen on in 
grandeur and size,) and here was Mr. 
rimwig, all reaoy to receive them, 
kissing the young lady and the old one 
too, when they got out of the coach, as if 
he were the grandfather of the whole 
party, all smiles and kindness, and not 
offering to eat his head — no, not once ; 
not even when he contradicted a very old 
postboy about the nearest road to London, 
and maintained he knew it best, though 
he had only come that way once, and that 
time fast asleep. There was dinner pre- 
pared, and there were bed-rooms ready, 
and everything was arranged, as if by 
ma^ic. 

Notwithstanding all this, when the 
first half-hour was over, the same silence 
and constraint prevailed that had marked 
their journey down. Mr. Browniow did 
not join them at dinner, but remained in 
a separate room. The two other gentle* 
men hurried in and out with anxious 
faces, and during the short intervals Um&* 
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they were present coDversed apart Once 
Mrs. Mayiie was called away, and after 
being absent for nearly an hour, returned 
with eyes swollen with weeping. All 
these things made Rose and Oliver, who 
were not in any new secrets, nervous and 
uncomfortable. They sat wondering in 
silence, or, if they exchanged a few words, 
spoke in whispers, as if they were afraid 
to hear the sound of their own voices. 

At length, when nine o*clock had come, 
and they began to think they were to hear 
no more that night, Mr. Losbeme and 
Mr. Grim wig entered the room, followed 
by Mr. Brownlow and a man whom Oliver 
almost shrieked with surprise to see ; for 
they told him it was his brother, and it 
was the same man he had met at the 
market-town, and seen looking in with 
Fagin at the window of his little room. 
He cast a look of hate, which even then 
he could not dissemble, at the astonished 
boy, and sat down near the door. Mr. 
Brownlow, ^ho had papers in his hand, 
walked to a table, near which Rose and 
Oliver were seated. 

** This is a painful task," said he. ** But 
these declarations, which have been sign- 
ed in London before many gentlemen, 
must be in substance repeat^ here. I 
would have spared you the degradation, 
but we must have them from your own 
lips before we part, and you know why." 

**Go on," said the person addressed, 
turning away his face. ** Quick. I have 
done enough. Don't keep me here." 

" This child," said Mr. Brownlow, 
drawing Oliver to him, and laying his 
hand upon his head, '^ is your hal^brother, 
the illegitimate son of your father, and 
my dear friend Edwin Leeford, by poor 
young Agnes Fleming, who died in giv- 
mg him birth." 

" Yes," said Monks, scowling at the 
trembling boy, the beating of whose heart 
he might have heard. " That is their 
bastard child." 

" The term you use, said Mr. Brown- 
low, sternly, " is a reproach to those who 
long since passed beyond the feeble cen- 
sure of this world. It reflects true dis- 
grace on nu one living except you who 
use it. Let that pass. He was born in 
this town]" 

" In the workhouse of this town," was 
the sullen 'reply. " You have the story 
there." He pointed emphatically to the 
papers as he spoke. 

"I must have it here, too," said Mr. 
Brownlow, looKmg round upon the list- 
eners. 

** Listen, then," returned Monks. " His 



father bemg taken ill at Ritne, as too 
know, was joined by his wife, my mother, 
from whom he had been long separated, 
who went from Paris, and took me with 
her — ^to look afler his property for what 
I know, for she had no great anection for 
him, nor he for her. He J^new nothing 
of us, for his senses were gone ; and he 
slumbered on till next day, when be died. 
Among the papers in his desk, were two 
dated on the night his illness first came 
on, directed to yourself, and enclosed in 
a few short lines to you, with an intima- 
tion on the cover or the package that it 
was not to be forwarded till he was dead. 
One of these papers was a letter to this 
girl Agnes, and the other a will." 

''What of the letter!" asked Mr. 
Brownlow. 

^ The letter ! a sheet of paper crossed 
and crossed again with a penitent confess 
sion, and prayers to God to help her. He 
had palmed a tale upon the girl, that 
some secret mystery — to be explained 
one day — prevented his marrying her 
just then, and so she had gone on, trust- 
mg patiently to him, until she trusted 
too far, and lost what none could give 
her back. She was at that time within 
a few months of her confinement He 
told her all he had meant to do to hide 
her shame if he had lived, and prayed her, 
if he died, not to curse his memory, or 
think the consequences of their sin would 
be visited on her or their young child; 
for all the guilt was his. He reminded 
her of the day he had given her the little 
locket and the ring with her christian 
name engraved upon it, and a blank left 
for that which he hoped one day to have 
bestowed upon .her — prayed her yet to 
keep it, and wear it next her heart, as 
she had done before — and then ran on 
wildly in the same words over and over 
again, as if he had gone distracted — as 1 
believe he had." 

" The will," said Mr. Brownlow, as Oli- 
ver's tears fell fast " I will go on to 
that The will was in the same spirit 
He talked of miseries, which his wife had 
brought upon him, of the rebellious dispo- 
sition, vice, malice, and premature bad 
passions of you, his only son, who had 
been trained to hate him, and left you and 
your mother each an annuity of eight 
hundred pounds. The bulk of his pro* 
perty he divided into two equal portions 
— one for Agnes Fleming, 'and the other 
for their child, if it should be born alive 
and ever come of age. If it was a girl, 
it was to come into the money uncondi- 
tionally ; but if a boy, only on one stipu- 
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lation, that in his minority he should ne- 
ver have stained his name with any public 
act of dishonour, meanness, cowardice, or 
wron^. He did this, he said, to mark his 
confidence in the mother, and his convic* 
tion — only strengthened by approaching 
death — that the child would share her 
gentle heart and noble nature. If he 
was disappointed in this expectation, 
then the money was to come to you, for 
then, and not till then, when both chil- 
dren were equal, would he recognise your 
prior claim upon his purse, who had none 
upon his heart, but had, from an infant, 
repulsed him with coldness and aver- 
sion." 

" My mother," said Monks in a louder 
tone, ^^did what a woman should have 
done — she burnt this will. The letter 
never reached its destination, but that and 
other proofs she kept, in case they ever 
tried to lie away the blot The girPs fa- 
ther had the truth from her, with every 
aggravation that her violent hate — I love 
her for it now — could add. Goaded by 
shame and dishonour, he fied with his 
children into a remote corner of Wales, 
changing his very name, that his friends 
might never know of his retreat; and 
here, no great while afterwards, he was 
found deaS in his bed. The girl had lefl 
her home in secret some weeks before ; 
he had searched for her on foot in every 
town and village near, and it was on the 
night that he returned home, assured that 
she had destroyed herself, to hide her 
shame and his, that his old heart broke." 

There was a short silence here, until 
Mr. Brownlow took up the thread of the 
narrative. 

" Years after this," he said, " this man's 
— ^EMward Leeford*s — mother came tome. 
He had lefl her when only eighteen ; rob- 
bed her of jewels and money ; gambled, 
squandered, forged, and fled to London, 
where, for two years, he had associated 
with the lowest outcasts. She was sink- 
ing under a painful and incurable disease, 
and wished to recover him before she died. 
Enquiries were set on foot ; strict searches 
made — unavailing for a long time — but 
ultimately successful — and he went back 
with her to France." 

" There she died," said Monks, " after 
a lingering illness; and on her .death-bed 
she bequeathed these secrets to me, to- 
gether with her unquenchable and deadly 
hatred of all whom they involved, though 
she need not have lefl me that, for I had 
mherited it long before. She would not 
believe that the girl had destroyed her- 
self and the child too. but was filled with 



the impression that a male child had been 
bom, and was alive. I swore to her, if 
ever it crossed my path, to hunt it down ; 
never to let it rest, to pursue it with the 
bitterest and most unrelenting animosity ; 
to vent upon it the hatred that I deeply 
felt; and to spit upon the empty vaunt 
of that insulting will by dragging it, if I 
could, to the very gallows foot She 
was right He came in my way at last; 
I began well, and, but for l^bbling drabs* 
I would have finished as I began; I 
would, I would !" 

As the villain folded his arms tight to- 
gether, and muttered curses on himself 
in the impotence of baffled malice, Mr. 
Brownlow turned to the terrified group 
beside him, and explained that the Jew, 
who had been his ol^ accomplice and con- 
fidant, had a large reward for keeping 
Oliver ensnared, of which some part was 
to be given up in the event of his being 
rescued, and that a dispute on this head 
had led to their visit to the country-house 
for the purpose of identifying him. 

** The locket and ring 1" said Mr. Brown- 
low, turning to Monks. 

" I bought them from the man and wo- 
man I told you of, who stole them from 
the corpse," answered Monks, without 
raising his eyes. » " You know what be- 
came of them." 

Mr. Brownlow merely nodded to Mr. 
Grimwig, who, disappearing with great 
alacrity, shortly returned, pushing in 
Mrs. Bumble, and dragging her unwOling 
consort after him. 

" Do my hi's deceive me !" cried Mr, 
Bumble, with ill-feigned enthusiasm, »♦ or 
is that little Oliver 1 Oh, 0-li-ver, if you 
knowM how I've been grieving for you !" 

»*Hold your tongue, fool," murmured 
Mrs. Bumble. 

"Isn't natur natur, Mrs. Bumble 1" 
remonstrated the work-house mastef. 
" Can't I be suffered to feel — I as brought 
him up porochially — wlien I see him a 
setting here among ladies and gentlemen 
of the very affablest description ! I al- 
ways loved that boy as if he'd been my — 
my — my own grandfather," said Mr. 
Bumble, halting for an appropriate com- 
parison. " Master Oliver, my dear, you 
remember the blessed gentleman in the 
white waistcoat? Ah! he went to hea- 
ven last week in a oak coffin with plated 
handles, Oliver." 

" Come, sir," said Mr. Grimwig, tartly, 
" suppress your feelings." 

** I will do my endeavours, sir," replied 
Mr. Bumble. "How do you do, sir^ I 
hope you are very well," 
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This salutation was addressed to Mr. 
Hrownlow, who had stepped up to within 
a short distance of the respectable couple, 
and who inquired as he pointed to Monks, 
"Do you know that person 1" 

" No," replied Mrs. Bumble, flatly. 

" Perhaps you don't," said Mr. Brown- 
low, addressing her spouse. 

'^ I never saw him in all my life," said 
Mr. Bumble. 

"Nor sold him anything, perhaps 1" 

" No," replied Mrs. Bumble. 

"You never had, perhaps, a certain 
gold locket and ringi" said Mr. Brown- 
low. 

"Certainly not," replied the matron. 
" What are we brought here to answer 
to such nonsense as this for 1" 

Again Mr. Brownlow nodded to Mr. 
Grimwig, and again that gentleman limp- 
ed away with extraordmary readiness. 
But not again did he return with a stout 
man and wife ; for this time he led in two 
palsied women, who shook and tottered 
as they walked. 

" You shut the door the night old 
Sally died," said the foremost one, rais-^ 
ing her shrivelled head; "but you 
couldn't shut out the sound, nor stop the 
chinks." 

"No, no," said the other, looking 
round her, and wagging her toothless 
jaws ; " no, no, no." 

"We heard her try to tell you what 
she'd done, and saw you take a paper 
from her hand; and watched you, too, 
next day, to the pawnbroker's shop," said 
the first 

" Yes," added the second ; " and it was 
a locket and gold ring. We found out 
that, and saw it given you. We were 
by. Oh ! we were by." 

" And we know more than that," re- 
sumed the first ; " for she told us often, 
long ago, that the young mother had told 
her, that feeling she should never get 
over it, she was on her way, at the time 
she was taken ill, to die near the grave 
of the father of the child." 

" Would you like to see the pawn- 
broker, himself?" asked Mr. Grimwig, 
with a motion towards the door. 

" No," replied the woman. " If he," 
she pointed to Monks, " has been coward 
enough to confess, as I see he has, and 
you have sounded all these hags till you 
found the right ones, I have nothing 
more to say. I did sell Uiem, and 
they're where you'll never get them. 
What then 1" 

"Nothing," replied Mr. Brownlow, 
'* except that it remains for us to take 



care that you are neither of you employed 
in a situation of trust again. You may 
leave the room." 

" I hope," said Mr. Bumble, looking 
about him with great ruefulness, as Mr. 
Grimwig disappeared with the two old 
women, "I hope that this unfortunate 
little circumstance will not deprive me 
of my porochial office?" 

" Indeed it will," replied Mr. Brown- 
low. " You must make up your mind to 
that, and think yourself well ofi^ besides." 

" It was all Mrs. Bumble. She would 
do it," urged Mr. Bumble ; first looking 
round to ascertain that his partner had 
left the room. 

"That is no excuse," returned Mr. 
Brownlow. " You were present on the 
occasion of the destruction of these trink- 
ets, and, indeed, are the more guilty of 
the two in the eye of the law, for the law 
supposes that your wife acts under your 
direction." 

"If the law supposes that," said Mr. 
Bumble, squeezing his hat emphatically 
in both hands, "the law is an ass — an 
idiot. If that is the eye of the law, the 
law's a bachelor ; and the worst I wish 
the law is, that his eye may be opened 
by experience— by experience." 

Laying great stress on the repetition 
of these two W(»rds, Mr. Bumble fixed his 
hat on very tight, and putting bis hands 
in his pockets, followed his helpmate 
down stairs. 

"Young lady," said Mr. Brownlow, 
turning to Rose, "give me your hand. 
Do not tremble: you need not fear to 
hear tlie few remaining words we have 
to say." 

" If they have — I do not know how 
they can — ^but if they )iave any reference 
to me," said Rose, "pray let me hear 
them at some other time. I have not 
strength or spirits now." 

"Nay," returned the old gentleman, 
drawing her arm through his, " yoa 
have more fortitude than this, I am sure. 
Do you know this young lady, sir ?" 

" Yes," replied Monks. 

" I never saw you before," said Rose, 
faintly. 

"I have seen you often," returned 
Monks. 

" The father of the unhappy Agnes had 
ttJDo daughters," said Mr. Brownlow. 
" What was the fiite of the other — the 
child 1" 

"The child," replied Monks, "when 
her father died, in a strange place, in a 
strange name, without a letter, book, or 
scrap of paper, that yielded Uie faintest 
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due by which his friends or relatives 
could be traced — ^the child was taken b^ 
some wretched cottaj^rs, who reared- it 
ms their own." 

"Go on/* said Mr. Brownlow, signing 
to Mrs. Maylie to approach, <* go on.'* 

" You couldn't find the spot to which 

these people had repaired,*' said Monks ; 

** but where friendship fails, hatred will 

ofben force a way. My mother found it, 

ifter a year of cunning searcfa-^y, and 

bund the child." 

« She took it, did she r 

** No. The people were poor, and be- 
ran to sicken— 4t least the man did— of 
cheir fine humanity, so she left it with 
chem, giving them a small present of mo- 
ney, which would not last long, and pro- 
mising more, which she never meant to 
send. She didn't quite rely, however, 
on their discontent and poverty for the 
chDd's unhappiness, but told the history 
of the sister's shame (with such altera- 
tions as suited her), bade them take j;ood 
heed of the child, for ^e came of bad 
blood, and told them she w&s illegitimate. 
Had sure to go wrong one time or other. 
The circumstances conntenanoed all this ; 
the people believed it, and there the child 
dragged aa an existence misemble enough 
to satisfy us, until a widow, residing then 
at Chester, saw tiie girl by diance — pitied 
her, and took her home. There was some 
cursed spell against us; for, in spite of 
all our efibrts, she remained there and 
was happy ; I lost sight of her two or 
three years ago, and saw her no more un- 
til a fow months back.'* 

" Do you see her now 1" 

** Yes, leaning on your arm." 

''But not the less my niece," cried 
Mrs. Maylie, folding the feinting girl in 
her arms ; " not the less my dearest child. 
I wouldn't lose her now for all the trea- 
sures of the world — ^my sweet companion 
— my own dear girl." 

" The only friend I ever had," cried 
Rose, clinging to her ; " the kindest, best 
of friends. My heart will burst — ^I can- 
not, cannot bear all thi&" 

**You have borne more, and been, 
through all, the best and gentlest crea- 
ture that ever shed happiness on every 
one she kpew," said Mrs. Maylie, em- 
bracing her tenderly. ^ Ck)me, come, my 
love, remember who this is who waits to 
clasp you in his arma Poor child 1 see 
here — look, look, my dear." 

" Not aunt," cried Oliver, throwing hn 

Arms about her neck ; ** I 'U never call her 

aunt-^sister, my own dear sister^ that 

something taught my heart to love so 
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dearly fVom the first Rose, dear, darling 
Rose." 

Let the tears which fell, and the broken 
words which were exchansfed, in the long 
close embrace between the orphans, be 
sacred. A father, sister, and mother 
were gained and lost in that one UKHnent 
Joy and grief were mingled in the cup, 
but there were no bitter tears, for evoa 
grief itself arose so softened, and clothed 
in such sweet and tender recollections, 
that it became a solemn pleasure and lost 
all character of pain. 

They were a long, long time alone. A 
soft tap at the door at length announced 
l^at some cme was without Oliver 
opened it, glided away, and gave place to 
Harry Maylie. 

" I know it all," he said, takinga seat 
beside the lovely girl "Dear Rose, I 
know it all." 

" I am not here by accident,'* he added, 
after a lengthened silence, ** nor have I 
heard all this to-night, for I knew it yes- 
terday— -only yesterday. Do you guess 
that I have oome here to remind you of a 
promise ?" 

''Stay," said Rose. "You do know 
alir 

" AIL You g&v<e me leave at any time 
within a year to renew the subject of our 
last disoourse." 

" I did.- 

" Not to press you to alter your deter- 
mination," pursued the young man, " but 
to hear you reject it if you would. I was 
to lay whatever of station or fortune I 
might possess at your feet; and if you 
stiU adhered to your former determina- 
tion, I pledged myself by no word or act 
to seek to cnange it" 

" The same reasons which influenced 
me then, will influence me now," said 
Rose firmly. "If I ever owed a strict 
and rigid duty to her whose goodness 
saved me fixxn a life of indij^nce and 
jMifforing, when should I ever foel it as I 
do to*night 1 It is a struggles'* said Rose, 
" but one I am proud to make ; it is a 
pang, but one my heart shall bear." 

" The disclosure of to-night," Hany 
began. 

"The disclosure of to>aigiit," relied 
Rose sofUy, " leaves me m Che same posi- 
tion with reference to yov^ as that in 
which I stood before." 

"You harden your beast against me, 
Rese,^' urged her lover. 

"Oh Harry, Harry," said the younff 
lady, bursting into tears. " I wish J 
could, and sparQ myself tiiis pain." 

"Then why i»akt it <ia fomaalC^ 
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said Harry, taking^ her hand. ** Think, 
dear Rose, what you have heard to-ni^ht** 

'^ And what have I heard ? what liave 
I heard ?" cried Rose. ** That a sense 
of his deep disgrace so worked upon niy 
own father that he shunned all — there ; 
we have said enough, Harry, we have 
said enough.*' 

*'Not yet, not yet,** said the young 
man, detainin^r her as she rose. '*My 
hopes, my wishes, prospects, feelings, 
every thought in life — except my love for 
you — ^have undergone a change. I offer 
you now no distinction among a bustling 
crowd, no mingling with a world of 
malice and detraction, where the blood is 
called into honest cheeks by aught but 
real disgrace and shame ; but a home — a 
heart and home — ^yes, dearest Rose, and 
those, and those alone, are all I have to 
offer." 

'* What does this mean?** fidtered the 
young lady. 

** It means but this — that when I left 
you last, I left you with the firm deter- 
mination to level all fancied barriers be- 
tween yourself and me; resolved that if 
my world could not be yours, I would 
make yours mine ; that no pride of birth 
should curl the lip at you, for I would 
turn from it This I have done. Those 
who have shrunk from mo because of this, 
have shrunk from you and proved you so 
&r right Such power ana patronage — 
such relatives of miluence and rank, as 
smiled upon me then, look coldly now, 
but there are smiling friends and waving 
trees in England's richest county, and by 
one village church — mine. Rose, my own 
•—there stands a rustic dwelling, which 
vou can make me prouder of than all the 
hopes I have renounced, increased a thou- 
sand-fold. This is my rank and station 
now, and here I lay it down.** 

'*It*s a tryincf thing waiting supper 
finr lovers," said Mr. Grimwiff, waking up^ 
and pulling his pocket-handkerchief from 
over his head. 

Truth tojtell, the supper had been 
waitin^r a most unreasonable time. Nei- 
iher Mrs. Maylie, nor Harry, nor Rose 
(who all came in together,) could offer a 
word in extenuation. 

*^ I had serious thoughts of eating my 
head off to-night,'* said Mr. Grimwig, 
" for I began to think I should get nothing 
else. I 'Tl take the liberty, if you '11 al- 
low me, of saluting the bride that is to 
bo." 

Mr. Qrimwig lost no time in oarrving 
liiif noUoo into rfH»ot upon the blushing 



girl, and the example being contagions, 
was followed both by the Dm^tor and Mr. 
Brownlow. Some people affirm that 
Harry Maylie had been observed to set it 
originally in a dark room adjoining ; but 
the best authorities consider this down- 
right scandal, he being young and a 
clergyman. 

** Oliver, my child,'* said Mrs. Maylie, 
" where have you been 1 and why do you 
look so sad? There are tears stealing 
down your face at this jnoment What 
is the matter?" 

It is a world of disappointment— ^ften 
to hopes we most cherish, and hopes that 
do our nature the greatest honour. Poor 
Dick was dead ! 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 
The Jew*! last night alive. ' 

The court was paved from floor to 
roof with human faces. Inquisitive and 
eager eyes peered from every inch of 
space; firom the' rail before the dock, 
away into the sharpest angle of the small- 
est comer in the galleries. All looks 
were fixed upon one man — the Jew. 
Before him and behind, above, below, on 
the right and on the left — ^he seemed to 
stand surrounded by a firmament all 
bright with gleaming eyes. He stood 
there in all this glare of living light, with 
one hand resting on the wooden slab be- 
fore him, the other held to bis ear, and 
his head thrust forward to enable him to 
catch with greater distinctness every 
word that fell from the presiding judge, 
who was delivering his charge to Uie 
jury. At times he turned his eyes upon 
them to observe the efi^t of the slightest 
feather-weight in his fiivour; and when 
the points a^fainst him were stated with 
terrible distmctness, looked towards his 
counsel in mute appeal that he would 
even then urge something in his behalf. 
Beyond these manifestations of anxiety, 
he stirred not hand or foot He had 
scarcely moved since the trial began, and 
now that the judge ceased to speak, he 
still remained in the same strained atti- 
tude of close attention, with his gaze bent 
on him as though he listened still. 

A slight bustle in the court recalled 
him to himself^ and looking round, he saw 
that the jurymen had turned together to 
consider of their verdict As his eyes 
wandered to the gallery, he could see the 
people rising above each other to see his 
face: some hastily applying their glasses 
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to their eyes, and others whispering their 
neighbours with looks expressive of ab- 
horrence. A few there were who seemed 
unmindful of him, and looked oilly to the 
jury in irapp^jent wonder how they could 
delay, but in no one face — not even among 
the women, of whom there were many 
there— • could be read the faintest sym- 
pathy with him, or any feeling but one 
of all-absorbing interest that he should 
be condemned. 

As he saw all this in one bewildered 
glance, the death-like stillness came 
again, and, looking back, he saw that the 
jurymen had turned towards the judge. 
Hush ! 

They only sought permission to retire. 
He looked wistfully into their faces one 
by one when they passed out, as though 
to see which way the greater number 
bent ; but that was fruitless. The jailer 
touched him on the shoulder. He fol- 
lowed mechanically to the end of the 
dock, and sat down on a chair. The man 
pointed it out, or he would not have seen 
It 

He looked up into the gallery again. 
Some of the people were eating, and 
some fanning themselves with handker- 
chiefs, for the crowded place was very 
hot. There was one young man sketch- 
ing his face in a little note-book. He 
wondered whether it was like, and looked 
on when the artist broke his pencil-point, 
and made another with his knife, as any 
idle spectator might have done. 

In the same way, when he turned his 
eyes towards the judge, his mind began 
to busy itself with the fashion of his dress, 
and about its cost, and how he put it on. 
There was an old fat gentleman on the 
bench, too, who had gone out some half 
an hour before, and now came back. He 
wondered within himself whether this 
man had been to get his dinner, what he 
had had, and where he had had it, and 
pursued this train of careless thought 
ontil some new object caught his eye and 
roused another. 

Not that all this time his mind was 
for an instant free from one oppressive 
overwhelming sense of the grave that 
opened at his feet ; it was ever present 
to him, but in a vague and general way, 
and he could not fix his thoughts upon it 
Thus, even while he trembled and turned 
burning hot at the idea of speedy death, 
he fell to counting the iron spikes before 
him, and wondering how the head of 
one had been broken off, and whether 
they would mend it, or leave it as it was. 
Then he thought of all the horrors of the 



gallows and the scaflbld, and stopped to 
watch a man sprinkling the floor to cool 
it, and then went on to think again. 

At length there was a cry of silence, 
and a breathless look from all towards 
the door. The jury returned, and passed 
him close. He could glean nothing from 
their faces; they might as well have been 
of stone. Perfect stillness ensued — not a 
rustle — not a breath — ^Guilty ! 

The building rang with a tremendous 
shout, and another, and another, and then 
it echoed deep loud groans, that gathered 
strength as they swelled out, like angry 
thunder. It was a peal of joy from the 
populace outside, greeting the news that 
he would die on Monday. 

The noise subsided, and he was asked 
if he had anything to say why sentence 
of death should not be passed upon him. 
He had resumed his listening attitude, 
and looked intently at his questioner 
while the demand was made ; but it was 
twice repeated before he seemed to hear 
it, and then he only muttered *that he 
was an old man — an old man — an old 
man — and so dropping into a whisper, 
was silent again. 

The judge assumed the black cap, and 
the prisoner still stood with the same air 
and gesture. A woman in the gallery 
uttered some exclamation, called forth 
by this dread solemnity ; he looked has- 
tily up, as if angry at the interruption, 
and bent forward yet more attentively. 

The address was solemn and impres- 
sive-— the sentence fearful to hear; but 
he stood like a marble figure, without 
the motion of a nerve. His haggard 
face was still bent forward, his under-jaw 
hanging down, and his eyes staring out 
before him, when the jailer put his nand 
upon his arm, and beckoned him away. 
He gazed stupidly about him for an in- 
stant, and obeyed. 

They led him through a paved room 
under the court, where some prisoners 
were waiting until their turn came, and 
others were talking to their friends, who 
crowded round a grate which looked into 
the open yard. There was nobody there 
to speak to him ; but, as he passed, the 
prisoners fell back to render him mora 
visible to the people who were cling- 
ing to the bars, and they assailed hirr 
with opprobrious names, and screechea 
and hissed. He shook his fist, and wtmld 
have spat upon them, but his conduQtora 
hurried him on through a gloomy passage 
lighted by a few dim lamps, into the inu*» 
rior of the prison. 

Hero he was searched, that he mi^h« 
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not have aboat him the means of antici- 
pating the law ; this ceremony peHbrmedf 
they led him to one of the condemned 
celts, and left him there-— alone. 

He sat down on a stpne bench opposite 
the door, which served for seat and bed- 
stead, and casting his bloodshot eyes upon 
the ground, tried to collect his thoughts. 
After awhile he began to remember a few 
disjointed fragments of what the jtidge 
had said, though it had seemed to him at 
the time that he could not hear a word. 
These gradually fell into their proper 
places, and, by de^ees, suggested more, 
80 that in a little time he had the whole 
almost as it was delivered. To be hanged 
by the neck till he was dead — that was 
the end. To be hanged by the neck till 
he was dead. 

As it came on very dark, he began to 
think of all the men he had known who 
bad died upon the scafibld — some of them 
through his means. Thev rose up in such 
quick succession that he could hardly 
count tbem. He had seen some of them 
die — and joked too, because they died 
with prayers upon their lips. With what 
a rattling noise the drop went down ; and 
how suddenly they changed from strong 
and vigorous men to dangling heaps of 
clothes ! 

Some of them might have inhabited 
tKat very cell — sat upon that very spot. 
It was very dark ; why did^nt they bring 
a light 1 The cell had been built for 
many years — scores of men must have 
passed their last hours there — it was like 
sitting in a vault strewn with dead bodies 
^the cap, the noose, — the pinioned arms 
—the faces that he knew even beneath 
that hideous veil — Light, light! 

At length, when his hands were raw 
with beating against the heavy door and 
walls, two men a|^eared, cxie bearing a 
candle which he thrust into an iron can- 
dlestick fixed against the wall, and the 
other dragging in a mattress on which to 
pass the night; for the prisoner was to 
be left alone no more. 

Then came night— dark, dismal, silent 
night Other wretches are glad to hear 
the church-clocks strike, for they tell of 
life and coming day. To the Jew they 
brought despair. The boom of every iron 
bell came laden with the one deep hollow 
sound — death. What availed the ndse 
%Dd busfLe of cheerful morning, which 
penetrated even there, to him 1 It was 
niiOther fonu of knell, with mockery add- 
ed to che warning. 

The day passed ofr--day, there was no 
tay ; it was gone as soon as come — and 



night came on again ; ni^ht so loiiff, and 
yet so short ; long in its dreadful suence, 
and dmrt in its fleeting hours. One time 
he raved and Uasphemed, and at another 
howled and tore his hair. Venerable men 
of his own persuasion had come to pray 
beside him, bat he had driven them awa^ 
with curses. Tb^ renewed their chari- 
table eflbrta, and he beat them off. 

Saturday night ! he had only one night 
more to live. And as he thought of this, 
the day brok»— Sunday. It was not until 
the night of this last awfiil day, that a 
withering sense jf his helpleee, desperate 
state came in its full intensity upon his 
blighted soul ; not that he had ever held 
any defined or positive hogea of mercy, 
but that he had never been able to con- 
sider more than the dim probability of 
dying so soon* He had spoken little to 
either of die two men who relieved each 
other in their att^sdance upon him, and 
they, for their parts, made no effi>rt to 
rouse his attention. He had sat there 
awake, but dreaming. Now he started 
up every minute, and with gasping month 
and burning skin* hurried to and fro in 
such a paroxysm of fear and wrath that 
even they— -used to such sights— recoiled 
from him with horror. He grew so ter- 
rible at last in all the tortures of his evil 
conscience, that one man could not bear . 
to sit there, eyeing him alone, and so the 
two kept watch together. 

He cowered down upon his stone bed, 
and thou^t of the past £Ee had been 
wounded with some missiles from the 
crowd on the day of his capture, and his 
head was bandaged with a linen cloth. 
His red hair hung down upon his blood- 
less face ; his beard was torn and twisted 
into Knots ; his eyes shone with a terrible 
light ; his uq washed flesh crackled with the 
fever that burnt him up. Eight-— nine— 
ten. If it was not a trick to frighteh 
him, and those were the real hours tread- 
ing on each others' heels, where would he 
be wh^i they came round again ! Eleven. 
Another struck ere the voice of the hour 
before had ceased to vibrate. At eight 
he would be the only mopraer in his own 
funeral train ; at eleven 

Those dreadful walls of Newgate, 
which have hidden so much misery and 
such unspeakable anguish — ^not only from 
the ey^, but too often and too long from 
the thoughts of men, never held so dread 
a spectacle as that The few who lin- 
gered as they passed, and wondered what 
the man was doing who was to be hansed 
to-morrow, would have slept but ill mat 
night, if they could have seen him thea 
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From early in the evening until mid- 
night, little groups of two or three pre- 
sented themselves at the lodge-gate, and 
inquired with anxious faces whether any 
reprieve had been received. These being 
answered in the negative, communicated 
the welcome intelligence to others in the 
street, who pointed out to one another the 
door fh>m which he must come out, and 
showed where the scafibld would be built, 
and, walking with unwilling steps away, 
turned back to conjure up the scene. By 
degrees they fell off one by one ; and lor 
an hour, in the dead of night, the street 
was left to solitude and darkness. The 
space before the prison was cleared, and 
a fe'w strong barriers, painted black, had 
been already thrown across the road to 
break the pressure of the expected crowd, 
when Mr. Brownlow and Oliver appeared 
9t the wicket, and presented an oniler of 
admission to the prison, 8ig;^d by one of 
the sherifis. They were immediately ad- 
mitted into the lodge. 

** Is the young gentleman to come too, 
sir ?" said the man whose duty it was to 
conduct them. '* It's not a sight for chil- 
dren, sir." 

'^ It is not indeed, my friend," rejoined 
Mr. Brownlow, '* but my business with 
this man is intimately connected with 
him, and as this child lias seen him in the 
full career of his success and villany, I 
think it better— even at the cost of some 
pain and fear — that he should see him 
now." 

These few words had been said apart, 
80 as to be inaudible to Oliver. The man 
touched his hat, and, glancing at him with 
some curiosity, opened another gate oppo- 
site to that at which they had entered, 
and led them on, through dark and wind- 
ing ways, towards the cells. 

'(This," said the man, stopping in a 
gloomy passage where a couple of work- 
men were making some preparations in 
profound silence— 7** This is the place he 
passes through. If you step this way, 
you can see the door he goes out at." 

He led them into a store-kitchen, fitted 
with coppers for dressing the prison food, 
and pointed to a door. There was an 
open grating above it, through which 
came the sound of men*s voices, mingled 
with the noise of hammering and the 
throwing down of boards. They were 
putting up the scafibld. 

From this place they passed through 
several strong gates, opened by other 
turnkeys, from the inner side, and having 
crossed an open yard, ascended a flight 
•f narrow steps 2.nd came into a passage 
18^ ^B 



with a row of strong doors on the lefl 
hand. Motioning them to remain where 
they were, the turnkey knocked at one 
of these with his bunch of keys. The 
two attendants, afler a little whispering, 
came out into the passage, stretching 
themselves, as if glad of the temporary 
relief, and motion^ the visiters to follow 
the jailer into the cell. They did so. 
The condemned criminal was seated on 
his bed, rocking himself from side to side, 
with a countenance more like that of a 
snared beast than the face of a man. His 
mind was evidently wandering to his old 
life, for he continued to mutter, without 
seeming conscious of their presence other- 
wise than as a part of his vision. 

"Good boy, Charley — well done," he 
mumbled — " Oliver too — ^ha, ha, ha, — Oli- 
ver too — quite the gentleman now — quite 
the — take that boy away to bed." 

The jailer took the disengaged hand 
of Oliver, and whispering him not to be 
alarmed, looked on without ]Bpeaking. 

" Take him away to bed," cried the 
Jew. " Do you hear me, some of you 1 
He has been the — the — ^the somehow the 
cause of all this. It's worth the money 
to bring him up to it — Bolter's throat. Bill, 
never mind the girl. Bolter's throat as 
dsep as you can cut Saw fa is head o£" 

" Fagm," said the jailer. 

" That 's me !" cried the Jew, falling 
instantly into precisely the same attitude 
of listening that he had assumed upon his 
trial. " An old man, my lord ; a very old, 
old, man." 

" Here," said the turnkey, laying his 
hand upon his breast to keep him down. 
" Here 's somebody wants to see you, to 
ask you some questions, I suppose. Fa- 
gin, Fagin, are you a man 1" 

"I shan't be one long," replied the 
Jew, looking up with a face retaining no 
human expression but rage and terror. 
" Strike them all dead ; what right have 
they to butcher me 1" 

As he spoke, he caught sight of Oliver 
and Mr. Brownlow, and, shrmking to the 
furthest corner of the seat, demanded to 
know what they wanted there. 

" Steady^" said the turnkey, still hold- 
ing him down. " Now, sir, tell him what 
you want — quick, if you please, for he 
grows worse as the time gets on." 

"You have some papers," said Mr. 
Brownlow, advancing, "which were placed 
in your hands for better security, by <« 
man called Moqks." 

"It's all a lie together," replied lla 
Jew. " I haven't one — not one." 

J» For the love of God," said Mr. Brown 
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low solemnly, ** do not say that now, up- 
on the very verge of death ; but tell me 
where they are. You know that Sikes is 
dead, that Monks has confessed, that there 
is no hope of any further gain. Where 
are those papers?*' 

" Oliver," cried the Jew, beckoning to 
him. •* Here, here. Let me whisper to 
you." 

" I am not afraid," said Oliver in a low 
voice, as he relinquished Mr. Brownlow's 
hand. 

»• The papers," said the Jew, drawing 
him towards him, *' are in a canvas bag, 
in a hole a little way up the chimney in 
the top frontrroom. I want to talk to you, 
my dear, I want to talk to you." 

•'Yes, yes," returned Oliver. »*Let 
me say a prayer. Do. Let me say one 
praver; say only one upon your knees 
with m^ ; and we will talk till morning." 

** Outside— outside," replied the Jew, 
pushing the boy before him towards the 
door, and looking vacantly over his head. 
" Say I 've gone to sleep — they '11 believe 
you. You can get me out if you take me 
so. Now then, now then." 

" Oh ! God forgive this wretched man I" 
cried the boy with a burst of tears. 

"That's riffht, that's right," said the 
.few; "that'll help us on. This door 
first. If I shake and tremble as we pass 
the gallows, don't you mind, but hurry 
on. Now, now, now." 

"Have you nothing else to ask him, 
sir 1" inquired the turnkey. 

" No other question, replied Mr. Brown- 
low. " If I hoped we could recal him to 
a sense of his real position " * 

"Nothing will do that, sir," replied 
the man, sliaking his head. " You had 
better leave him." 

The door of the cell opened, and the 
attendants returned. 

" Press on, press on," cried the Jew. 
" Softly, but not so slow. Faster, faster." 

The man laid hands upon him, and dis- 
engaging Oliver from his grasp, held him 
back. He writhed and struggled with 
the power of desperation, and sent up 
shriek upon shriek that penetrated even 
those massive walls, and rung in their 
ears until they reached the open yard. 

It was some time before they left the 
prison, lor Oliver nearly swooned after 
this frightful scene, and was so weak that 
(or an hour or more he had not the 
strength to walk. 

Day was dawning when they again 
emerged. A great multitude had already 
assembled. The windows were filled 
wjth people, smoking and playing carets, 



to l)eguile the time; the crowd were 
pushing, quarrelling and joking. Every 
thing told of life and animation, but one 
dark cluster of objects in the very centre 
of all — the black stage, the cross beam, 
the rope, and all the hideous apparatus 
of death. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH, 
And Last. 

The fortunes of those who have figured 
in this tale are nearly closed, and what 
little remains to their historian to relate, 
is told in few and simple words. 

Before three months had passed. Rose 
Fleming and Harry May lie were married 
in the village church which was hence- 
forth to be the scene of the young clergy- 
man's labours ; on the same day they en- 
tered into possession of their new and 
haopy home. 

Mrs. Maylie took up her abode with 
her son and daughter-in-law, to enjoy du- 
ring the tranquil remainder of her days 
the greatest felicity that age and worth 
can know — the contemplation of the hap- 
piness of those on whom the warmest af- 
fections and tenderest cares of a well- 
spent life have been unceasingly bestowed. 

It appeared on a full and careful inves- 
tigation, that if the wreck of property 
remaining in the custody of Monks (which 
had never prospered in his hands or those 
of his mother,) were equally divided be- 
tween himself and Oliver, it would yield 
to each little more than three thousand 
pounds. By the provisions of his father's 
will, Oliver would have been entitled to 
the whole ; but Mr. Brownlow, unwilling 
to deprive the elder son of the opportu- 
nity of retrieving his former vices, and 
pursuing an honest career, proposed this 
mode of distribution, to which his young 
charge most joyfully acceded. 

Monks, still bearing that assumed 
name, retired with his portion to a distant 
part of the New World, where, hav- 
ing quickly squandered it, he once more 
fell into his old courses, and after under- 
going a long confinement for some fresh 
act of fraud and knavery, at length sunk 
under an attack of his old disoAer, and 
died in prison. 

Mr. Brownlow adopted Oliver as his 
own son, and removing with him and the 
old housekeeper to within a mile of the 
parsonage-house where his dear friends 
resided, gratified the only remaining wish 
. of Oliver's warm and earnest heart, and 
thus linked together a little society woosa 
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CQDdition approached as nearly to one of 
perfect happiness as can ever he known 
in this changing world. 

Soon after the marriage of the young 
people, the worthy doctor returned to 
Chertsey, where, bereft of the presence 
of his old friends, he would have been 
discontented, if his temperament had ad- 
mitted of such a feeling, and would have 
turned quite feverish if he had known 
how. 

For two or three months, he contented 
himself with hinting that he feared the 
air began to disagree with him; and 
then, miding that the place really was to 
him no long^er what it had been before, 
settled his business on his assistant, took 
a bachelor's cottage just outside the vil- 
lage of which his young friend was pas- 
tor, and instantaneously recovered. Here 
he took to gardening, planting, fishing, 
carpentering, and various other pursuits, 
of a similar kind, all undertaken with his 
characteristic impetuosity; and in each 
and all he has since become famous 
throughout the neighbourhood ^B a most 
profound authority. 

Before his removal, he had managed 
to contract a strong friendship for Mr. 
Grimwig, which that eccentric gentle- 
man cordially reciprocated. He is ac- 
cordingly visited by him a great many 
times in the course of the year ; and on 
all such occasions, Mr. Grimwig plants, 
fishes, and carpenters with great ardour, 
doing every thing in a very singular and 
unprecedented manner, but always main- 
taining, with his favourite asseveration, 
that his mode is the right one. On Sun- 
days, he never fails to criticise the ser- 
mon to the young clergyman's face, al- 
ways informing Mr. Losberne, in strict 
confidence, afterwards, that he considers 
it an excellent performance, but thinks it 
it as well not to say so. It is a standing 
and very favourite joke for Mr. Brownlow, 
to rally him on his old prophecy concern- 
ing Oliver, and to remind him of the 
night on which they sat with the watch 
between them, waiting his return; but 
Mr. Grimwig contends that he was right 
in the main, and in ];m)of thereof remarks, 
that Oliver did not come back, after all, 
which always calls forth a laugh on his 
side, and increases his good humour. 

Mr. Noah Claypole receiving a free 
pardon from the crown, in consequence 
of being admitted approver against the 
Jew, and considering his profession not 
altogether so safe a one as he could wish, 
was for some little time at a loss for the 
means of a livelihood, not burthened with 



too much work. After some considera- 
tion, he went into business as an informer, 
in which calling he realizes a genteel 
subsistence. His plan is to walk out 
once a week during^ church-time, attend- 
ed by Charlotte, m respectable attire. 
The lady faints away at the doors of 
charitable publicans, and the gentleman, 
being accommodated with three penny- 
worm of brandy to restore her, lays an 
information next day, and pockets half 
the penalty. Sometimes, Mr. Claypole 
faints himself, but the result is the same. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bumble, deprived of their 
situations, were gradually reduced to 
great indigence and misery, and finally 
became paupers in that very same work- 
house in which they had once lorded it 
over others. Mr. Bumble has been heard 
to say, that in this reverse and degrada- 
tion, he has not even spirits to be thank- 
ful ^r being separated from his wife. 

As to Mr. Giles and Brittles, they 
still remain in their old posts, although 
the former. is bald, and the last-named 
boy quite grey. They sleep at the par- 
sonage, but divide their attention so 
equally between its inmates and Oliver, 
and Mri Brownlow, and Mr. Losberne, 
that to this day the villagers have never 
been abl^ to discover to what establish- 
ment they properly belong. 

Master Charles Bates, appalled by 
Sikes's crime, fell into a train of reflec- 
tion whether an honest life was not, after 
all, the best Arriving at the conclusion 
that it certainly was, he turned his back 
upon the scenes of his past life, resolved 
to amend it in some new sphere of action. 
He struggled hard, and sufiered much 
for some time; but, having a contented 
disposition and a good purpose, succeeded 
in the end, and from being a farmer's 
drudge and a carrier's lad, is now the 
merriest young grazier in all Northamp- 
tonshire. 

And now, the hand that traces these 
words, falters as it approaches the con- 
clusion of its task, and would weave, for 
a little longer space, the thread of these 
adventures. 

I would fain linger yet with a few of 
those among whom I have so long moved, 
and share 4heir happiness by endeavoui- 
ing to depict it I would show Rose 
May lie in all the bloom and grace of 
early womanhood, shedding upon her se- 
cluded path in life such soft and gentle 
light as fell on all who trod ijt with her, 
and shone into their hearts. I would paint 
her the life and joy of the fireside circle, 
and the evening summer group ; I would 
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ibilow her through the sultry fields at 
neon, and hear the low tones of her sweet 
voice in the moonlit evening walk; I 
would watch her in all her goodliM and 
charity abroad, and the smiling, unl 
discharge of domestic duties at hoi 
would paint her and her dead sifiter*s 
child, happy in their mutual ]ove( and 
passii^ whole hours together in picturing 
the friends whom they had so st^y lost ; 
I would sudiqion before me opce again 
those joyous uttl^ faces^hax clustered 
round her knee, and~liste^to their merry 
prattle ; I would recall the tones of that 
clear merry laugh, and conjure up the 
sympathising tear that glistened in that 
soft blue eye. These, and a thousand 
looks and smiles, and turns of thought 
and speech •^l would fain recall them, 
every one. 

How Mr. Brownlow went on from day 
to day filling the mind of his adopted 
child with stores of knowledge, and be- 
coming attached to him more and more 
as his nature developed itself, and showed 
the thriving seeds of all he could wish 
nim to become— how he traced in him 
new traits of his early friend, thftt 



awakened in his own bosom old remem 
brances, melancholy, and yet sweet and 
soothing — ^how the two orphans, tried by 
advereity, remembered its lessons in mer 
cv to others, and mutual love, and fervent 
thanks to Him who had protected and 
preserved them— these are all matters 
which need not to be told; for I have 
said that they were truly happy, and 
without strong affection and humanity 
of heart, and gratitude to that Being 
whose code is mercy, and whose great 
attribute is benevolence to all things that 
breathe, true happiness can never be at- 
tained.. 

Within the altar of the old village 
church stands a white marble tablet, 
which bears as yet but one word, 'Agnes.* 
There Is no coffin in that tomb, and may 
it be many, many years, before another 
name is placed above it ! But if the spi* 
rits of the dead ever come back to earth, 
to visit spots hallowed by the love — the 
love beyond the grave — of those whom 
they knew in life, I do believe that the 
shade of that poor girl often hovers about 
that solemn nook ^ ay, though it is a 
churJh, and she was weak and erring. 



THE END. 
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